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DYNASTIC CONTINUITY IN VUAYANAGARA HISTORY. 

Bt B. a. SALETORE, Ph.D. (Lond.). 

In the following paper I shall make an attempt to trace the relationship between the 
Aravidu, Tiduva, SMura and Sahgama dynasties which ruled over the Vijayanagara Empire, 
and the connection between the last one and the Hoysala House, We are not concerned 
here with the question whether or not the founders cf Vijayanagara were of Karn^t'^ka or 
Telugu origin. 

L Hoysala-Sahgama Gontinaity. 

In the year of their accession to power the five sons of Sangama gave public demonstra- 
tion to their relationship with the royal family that preceded them in supremacy in 
Southern India, in an epigraph dated 1346 A.n., in which they recorded their pilgrimage to the 
famous Sringeri matka. Among other interesting facts mentioned in this important inscription, 
we find Ballappa Dann^yaka given the epithet of aliya or son-in-law. ^ An inquiry 
into the antecedents of this person settles once for all the question of the relationship of the 
sons of Sangama with the rulers of the Hoysala-vam^. But in traciug the lineage of Vallappa 
or Ballappa Dannayaka one cannot help entering into a digression in order to examine the 
validity of a statement made by the Rev. Fr. Henry Heras, who writes in his Beginnings of 
Vijayanagara History thus about Vallappa : — “ This VaUapa-dannayaka, the son of the 
great minister of Ballala ITT, who became the great minister in the palace of the said Emperor, 
whose nephew he was on his mother’s side, had married a daughter of Harihara I, as he is 
called Harihara’s Aliya ; and from this marriage we know of a son named Tanan.”^ 

The epigraphs prove that Vallappa was the aliya of Harihara I., but do not suggest in 
the least that he was the nephew of BaMla “ on his mother’s side.” The reason why Fr, 
Heras has arrived at an untenable conclusion is probably due to the fact that he has confound- 
ed two persons who bore almost the same name and held almost the same office. ^ These 
were D^iya Somaya (or, as he was also called, Someya) and Mayduna Somaya. 

The following considerations will invalidate any such identification based on a mere 
similarity in names : — 

(а) The titles or birudas which the two assumed, and 

(б) Their relative position in the history of the times. 

(a) The birudas of Mayduna (i.e., sister’s husband) Somaya were the following : — 
‘Champion over princes who are very fond of their bodies’; ‘champion over princes who, 
having made a gift to-day, say “ No ” to-morrow ’ ; ‘ champion over princes who, having made 
a gift, brood on it.’ 

He is also called a Dannayaka. 

D&diya S6maya is styled a DannS-yaka^ but is more commonly called a fradhana 
(minister)® and a mahd-pradhdnaJ^ 

^ Epigmphia Camaiica, VI, Sg. 1, p. 92, Text, p. 348. 

2 Heras, The. Beginnings of Vijayanagara History^ p. 92. 

3 Heras, Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

4 Mysore Archceological Repart for 1912-13, p. 40. 

5 Ep, Car., X, Mr. 28, p. 163. 

0 Ibid., Ht. 43, p. 92, Text, p. 206, 

7 Ibid., Ht. 75, Text, pp. 45, 
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(6) Their position — 

Mayduna S6raaya Dann&yaka fought ag^-inst Lehkampela of Holalakere in 1303 a.d.^ 
In the same year we see him as the governor of Bemmatturu-durga (mod. Chitaldroog), and 
in a battle with Kampila Peva, the general of the Seuna army, he lost his life.® 1303 a.d. 
is, therefore, the last date for Mayduna Somaya PannS-yaka. 

But P^diya Somaya PannAyaka lived for 39 years more ! A record dated {^aha-varsha) 
1240 neya Kdlayukta-samvatsarada Mdgha Mi. 12(=1318 a.d., Saturday, 14th February) 
informs us that as mahd-pradhdna or great minister, he, together with Maradevi-deva, granted 
to J5gai Akkaladu-pattana-svAmi Parepa Setti a sdsana which is unfortunately illegible. ' 9 
In 1339 A.D., according to another effaced inscription, PAdiya Somaya with RAya^a and 
BAna Jallappa-dannAyaka made a grant which is also illegible. 

The confusion between the two persons, PAdiya Somaya and Mayduna Somaya, arises 
not only because of their names but because of the fact that one of their sons was also called 
by an identical name, Mayduna S6maya’s son was called Singeya PannAyaka, and PAdiya 
S6maya’8 son was also called Siffgeya PannAyaka, But these two persons were not the same 
for the following reasons, 

Mayduna Somaya ’s son Singeya PannAyaka died in 1322 a.d., while fighting for his 
master Vira PAndya against the latter’s own son Samudra PAndya. His binidas, we may 
incidentally note, were the following: ‘An adamantine cage to refugees’; * protector 
of refugees ’ ; ‘an elephant goad to warriors ’ ; ‘ champion over youths who are fond of 
their bodies.’ 

But the last date for PAdiya Sdmaya’s son Singeya PannAyaka is 1338 a.d. He was 
ruling over Singuni in 1302 a.d. together with Vaichaya NAyaka.^2 about 1330 a.d, 
he is called one of the ministers of BallAla He is called by the same name in 1331 

A.D.J^ But in 1337 a.d. he is styled a mahd-pradhdna (great minister).'^ In a record 
of the next year, too, he is given the same high position.^® 

Singeya PannAyaka, who was thus the son of PAdiya Somaya PannAyaka, u had a 
younger brother called Vallappa PannAyaka. We gather this from records of 1336, 1338, 
1342 and 1343 a.d.^s "po these we must add those epigraphs which clearly say that he was 
the son cf PAdiya Somaya. These range from 1333 to 1346 a.d.^® Among these is one 


8 My, Arch, Rep.^ 1 912'! 3, p. 45. 

9 My. Arch. Rep. for 1912-13^ p. 40. 

10 Ep. Car.^ IX, Kn. 69, p. 129, Text, p. 129 ; Swamikarmu, The Indian Epherneris, IV, p. 238. Rice 
gives the date as 1339 a.d. 

Ep. Car.y IX, Ht. 43, loc. cit. I may incidentally note that this Dadb’a S5maya was not the same as 
S6marasa whom Fr. Herns identifies with the former {Beginnings, p. 91). Somarasa is called ammaneya 
pradhdna (hoiiso-miniater) in 1318 a.d. Ep.Car., IX, Cp. 73, p. 146. Since an aramaneya-pradhdna and a 
mahd-pradhdna have never been the same in Karnataka history, wo may presume that Somarasa was 
altogether a different person from Dadiya S6maya. The references given ip this connection in the 
Beginnings to “ Hk in Ep. Car. shoxild all be to “ Ht.” 

13 Ep. Car., JX, An. 80, p. 118. See ibid., Ht. 139, p. 106, for Tamma Singeya Dappayaka. 

11 Ibid., Ht. 66, p. 94. 

Ik Ibid., Ht. 140, p. 106. 

1 * Ep. Car., X, Bp. 63, p. 151. Hois called here Data Singeya, evidently an error for Dati Singeya, 

1*^ Ibul., Bp. 10, p. 137. 

17 Ep. Car., IX, An. 84, p. 119. 

is Ibid., Ht. 134, p. 105, Ht. W, p. 98 ; Ep. Car., X, Bp. 10, p. 137, Mr. 16, p. 160. 

•0 F.p. Cnr . X. Mr. 2S. p 163 ; Fp. Car., VI. Cm 105. pp 49 .50 : Ep. Car . IX. lit. 75. p. 96. 
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which tells us that Dadiya Somaya DannAyaka himself was “ the minister descended from 
that king (Ballala III) {tasya rdjdnvaya).^^ The conclusion which may be drawn from 
this is that Vallappa Dann&yaka was, therefore, also of Hoysala descent. 

But this conclusion of ours needs modification, since there are other records, issued by 
Vallappa himself and by responsible officers of Ballala III, which call him the younger brother 
of Singeya Da^Ayaka, who is called the son of that Hoysala monarch. The epigraphs which 
contain this information are mostly in Tamil. They date from 1328 to 1339 a.d. We are 
told the following in these records : — . Vtra VaUdla Devar kumdrar Ddti Sit)ge-dai}.ndyak- 
kar iambiyar Vallappa BajirtAycdcar,^’^ 

How can we reconcile these apparently conflicting statements that Vallappa was the 
son of DAdiya Somaya, and that he was brother of Singeya, who was the son of Ballala III t 
I confess it is difficult to understand these statements except on the following supposition. 
We know that, in the course of the Muhammadan invasions, Vira BallAla Ill’s son. Prince 
Vira VirupAksha BallAla, was captured by the enemy, and that his return to the capital was 
commemorated by a remission of taxes in 1313 A.D .22 During the absence of Viru- 
pAksha Ballala, or for some considerations unknown to us, Ballala III may have adopted 
Singeya DannAyaka as his son cr crown-prince. This explains why only Singeya, and not 
Vallappa, is called the son of BallAla HI. 

However that may be, Vallappa’s position in Hoysala history deserves notice. He 
continued to hold the high office of mahd-pradhdna, which his father Dadiya Somaya had 
held before him in 1342 a.d. 23 jjg jg called the chief minister of Ballala HI in 1343 
a.d.2 * But, as narrated above, he is called the aliya of Harihara I in 1346 a.d. Now, 
when did he become an aHya of Harihara I ? According to the Rev. Fr. Heras, he married 
a daughter of Harihara “ earlier than this date ” (i.e., that referring to the death of Ballala 
HI, or, in other words, before 1343 a.d.)25 j ^m inclined to place the date of this 

marriage — if it took place at all — in 1346 a.d. No inscription before 1346 a.d, ever refers 
to him as aliya ^ but in that year there are at least three records which call him aliya Vallappa. 
One of these is the Sringeri record already cited above. The second is in Tamil, and it calls 
him Ariya Vallappa DannAyaka.*® Evidently the word ariya is a Tamil 

form of the Kannada aliya, A copper-plate grant in the Srihg^ri matha, also dated in the 
same year, confirms the evidence of these records.*^ 

From the above considerations we may conclude that Vallappa was the son of Da^liva 
Somaya, that, therefore, he was directly connected with the Hoy^sala dynasty, and that he 
was the aliya of Harihara I.* ” 

so Ep. Car,, IX, Ht. 43, p. 92. Text, p. 206. 

n Ep. Car., IX, P. II, Mr. 10. IS. pp. 94, 97, Ep. Car., IX. Ht. 104, p. 101. n. I, Text. p. 52 ; Ht. 96, 
Text, p. 48 ; My. Arch. Report for 1013-1 4, pp. 44-5. 

22 Ep, Car., VII, Sh. 68, p. 26. 

23 Ep. Car., IX. Ht. 90. p. 98. 

24 Ibid., Ht. 75. 96. 

25 Heras, Beginnings, p. 92. Fr. Heras also writes : . . and from this marriage we know of a son named 

Tanan.” {Ibid.) While it is true that the record gives us the name of Tanan, it does not say anything about 
the marriage. Nothing about the marriage can bo made out from this disjointed epigraph. See Ep. Car., 
X. Mr. 18, p. 160. 

26 Ep. Car., X, P. II. Mr, 61, p. 104. 

27 My. Arch. Report for 1016, v. 57. 

2^ We cannot determine exact rolatir>nship in this connection too, since mnv qtend for 

aon-in-iaw or nephew. 
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11« Sangama-Sdiuva Continuity. (A) 

Winning over Vallappa to their side was a diplomatic achievement which had its effect 
on the rise of the sons of Sahgama in the Karnataka. We shall not enter into this question, 
hut shall now describe how by another, and an equally diplomatic stroke, these new nilers 
strengthened their position in the land. This was by a dynastic marriage with the ancient 
SA-luvas, whose history we ^ shall describe in detail in a subsequent paper. Meanwhile we 
may observe the source which gives us this piece of infcmxation. In a drama called Ndrdyct* 
Tmvild^y written by Prince Vrrupaksha, grandson of Rama and (grand)son of Bukka, we are 
told that Harihara married a princess called MaM Devi. 

The verse upon which this is based is the following : — 

P(a)utro BttkJca-narendrasya dauhitro Rdma-bJmpcUek ] 

VidycUi hi Virupdk^ho Tdja-HariJbara-diTimjak 2 9 

Rao Bahadur Vehkayya identified the Rama Deva mentioned in the above drama with 
the Yadava ruler RAmachandra.^o But the late Mr. T. A. G6pin4tha R4o rightly dis- 
proved the contention of the late Mr. Venkayya on the ground that the disparity in the ages 
of the YMava ruler RAmachandra (1271-1309 a.d.) and Harihara 11 (1375-1406 a.d.) 
made it impossible for us to accept the identification thus suggested.^ ^ But Mr. G6pi- 
nath Rao failed to tell us who this Rama Deva was. I identify him mth S41uva R&ma 
Deva, son of Saluva K^ya Deva. He is mentioned in a record dated 1384 a.d. as fighting 
against the Muhammadans at Warangal and losing his life, evidently in the siege of Ko^ta- 
konda.32 There is nothing improbable in Harihara 11 having married a daughter 
of Saluva Rama Deva. If this is accepted, we find that the Sangama dynasty was also 
coimected with the S41uva family. 

SangamarS&luva CGntinuity. (B) 

The marriage of Harihara II with MaM Devi marks one step in the direction of the 
Sangama-Saluva alliance. When we come to the times of Deva ]^ya IT (1419-1446 a.d.) 
we meet with another link which knit the ancient family of the Saluvas with the new dynasty 
of Vijayanagara. A record dated 1430 a.d. tells us that “ his (i.e., Deva Raya II’s) elder 
sister Harim§.’s husband was SMuva Tippa Deva, an ornament to the Lunar race, a royal 
swan at the feet of Kamsliri (Krishna).’’ ^3 Round this person of Saluva Tippa centre 
certain considerations. Who was he, and what brought about this alliance between the 
Sangama and Saluva houses ? We can only conjecture about the latter : political necessity 
coupled with a desire to strengthen his YMava descent may have induced Deva RAya 11 
to give his sister in marriage to Saluva Tippa Deva. These suppositions are less interesting 
than those relating to the identity of Sa|uva Tippa. 

Bearing the above in mind, we now turn to the Telugu works entitled Vardhapurdr^m 
and Jaimint Bhdratam, According to these, and also according to inscriptions, the S^uva 
family traced its origin to Yadu. The earliest historical personage mentioned in the 
Vardhapurd'mm is Vanki Deva. From him descended Gunda, who had six sons, of whom 
Saluva Mangu was the greatest. This remarkable general needs a separate treatment 
for himself. Saluva Mangu had six sons, the eldest amongst whom was Gauta. He had four 
sons named Gunda, SMuva,Boppa and Tippa. The Jaimint Bhdratam eulc^ises Tippa, whose 
birvMs were ]Misaraganda, Katfiari Saluva and Pafichaghanttoinada.^^ 

29 Sesha^iri Saatry, Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1896-07, p. 90. ’ 

30 Ep. Report for the Southern GircUfor 1899, p. 22 ; Ep. hid.. Ill, p. 225 ; Ep. Ind. V, Ad. Cor d v 

Bp. Ind., VII, p. 299. * * 

31 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 11. 

32 Ep. Car., XU, Ck. 15, p. 75, Text, p. 212. 

33 Ep. Car., XI, Cd. 29, p. 0. 

3 4 Rauiayya Pantulu, Ep. Ind,, VII, pp. 75-77. 
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This youngest son of Gauta, as Mr. Vehkayya rightly vSiiggested,^^ may he identified 
with SAluva Tippa, the brother-in-law of Deva Raya II. The validity of this supposition 
rests on the similarity of the titles given to Saluva Tippa in the Telugu works and in the few 
inscriptions we have of him {Mtsaragaiiday and KatJpdri Saluva), and on the fact whether or 
not he was a contemporary of Deva Raya II. We know that Tippa’s grandfather, as related 
above, was S§.luva Mangu,^® the famous general of Kampana Odeyar, the conqueror of 
Madura. SAluva Mangu may also have been a contemporary of Harihara IT, and his son 
Gauta, of Deva Raya I, the son of Harihara 11. This brings Tippa to the reign of Deva R4ya 
n. Our surmise is based on an inscription dated 6aka 1364, expired Durmati (1441 a.d.), 
which informs us that the MaMmai^dalisvara GaT^dakaUdri Skluva Tippaya Deva Mah§.r§,ja 
remitted certain specified taxes in favour of the Kharapunsvara temple at Tirupp^rkadal 
in the North Arcot district, in the reign of Deva EAya Mahar§.ya.^^ His last date may 
have been 1449 a.d. This is inferred from a record dated Saka 1371, Sukla, Magha, 
Su, 5, Thursday, which informs us that DalavS-yi MaUineningaru constructed the temple 
of Kesava PerumM in Duggumb§4n, Guntur district, on behalf of the village (?) for the 
merit of Mfsaraganda Kattari SMuva Tippaya Deva Maharaja. His inscriptions, which 
range from 1441 to 1449 a.d., therefore, enable us to assert that he was a contemporary 
of Deva RAya 11.39 

Sangama-S^lava Continuity. (C) 

We now continue with the Telugu works Vardhapurdiiam and J aimint Bhdratam vath 
a view to ascertain the genealogy of the famous usurper Saluva Nrisimha. Saluva Tippa’s 
eldest brother, as mentioned above, was Gunda, whose two sons were Timma and Saluva 
Nrisimha. About Timma there is an epigraph dated Saka 1385, Subh^nu (1463 a.d.) 
which calls him Timmaraja-deva Mahar&ja Odeyar, son of Gundaralja Odeyar. This Tamil 
record found in the Venkat^vara Perum&l temple at Tirumala, contains a gift for the merit 
of Narasingarlija Odeyar.^® We are not sure whether we have to identify the Narasinga 
Odeyar mentioned in this inscription with the usurper Nrisimha of Vijayanagara histoiy, 
whose accession to the throne is still a matter of dispute. Perhaps the Narasingaraja 
mentioned above may have been the younger brother of Gunda, and, therefore, one of the 
uncles of Timma, mentioned in the Telugu works merely under the name of Saluva. This 
is only a supposition. We proceed, however, with the history of Saluva Nrisimha. 

The late IVIr. Krishna S^tri wrote the following on Saluva Nrisimha : “ The Nagar 

epigraph, which is dated in Saka 1378, Dhatri, seems to refer to the Saluva 3IaMmandales- 
twraNara8ingadeva-Ma(haraja). This is the earliest reference to Narasinga in inscriptions. 
Before we proceed to examine this assertion of Mr. Krishna Sastri, we may note that in this 
inscription, found in the N^gavanna Perum^l temple at Nagar, South Arcot district, he is 

35 Ep. Report for 1905, pp. 54-55. 

36 On Saluva Mangu and his times read Gang^evi, J^Iadhurdmjayam, Int. p. 35 (Kd. Srinivasa-Hari- 
hara Sastri) ; The Sources of Vijayanagara History, Jaimint Bhdrdtam, pp, 29-30; ibid,, xx, Karhpar&ya- 
charitam, pp. 23-25 ; 52 of 1905 ; Ep. RepoH for 1906, pp. 54-55 ; Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaya^ 
nagara, p. 105. 

37 703 of 1904. Another record dated Saka 136 (3) Durmati merely mentions the fact of his having 
set up a dvajasthambha in the Vatarauyesvara temple at Tiruvalangfidu in the same district, without men- 
tioning his overlord. — 498 of 1905. 

38 This corresponds to 1449 a.d., January, Wednesday 4th. The week day does not correspond. 
771 of 1922 ; Swamikannu, Indian Ephemcris, V, p. 100. 

39 He seems to have lived till 1463 a.d. according to Rice, Ep, Car,, X. Intr., xxxv. 

40 249 of 1904 ; Swamikannu, ibid., V, p. 128. 

41 Ramayj-a Pantulu, Ep. hvd., VII, p. 76 seq., Venkayya, Ep. Report for 1904, pp. 15-16; Ep, Report 
for 1905, p. 51 ; Ep. Report for 1923, p. 118. 

42 Ep. Report for 7977, p. 84. Prof. Rangachari merely repeats this error in his Topographical List of 
Irtscription^s in the Madras Fresidenry, T, 732, p. 213. 
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called Mahdma^daUsvara Midinimiadra Narasinga Deva MahArAja.^^ The above inscription 
is not, however, the earliest record of the SAluva Nrisimha. He is mentioned as the son of 
Gundaya Deva MahArAja in an epigraph found in the Vehkat^vara PerumAl temple 
at Tinunala, North Arcot district. This record is dated Saka 1373, Dhatri. The l^aka year 
corresponds to 1451 a.d,, but the cyclic year does not correspond.** From the fact that 
SAluva Nrisimha’s records appear from 1451 till 1467 a.d. in the modem North Arcot 
district*® we may assume that he was in that region probably in the capacity of a provincial 
governor. He may have been transferred to the northern districts in about 1477 a.d. for 
reasons not known to us for the present. We infer that he was in the northern districts 
somewhere in that year from an unfinished record dated Saka 1399, Hemalambi, found at 
Attirala, Cuddapah district. This epigraph relates that Annamarasayya came to Arature- 
vulu, and set right certain specified matters in the Kritiisvara, Parasuram^vara and Bhai- 
rava temples, for the merit of Narasingayya Deva MahArAja,*® I shall not enter into the 
question whether the absence of the sovereign’s name in the record need necessarily be inter- 
preted as meaning that SAluva Nrisimha was an independent ruler. Such is the opinion of 
some*’ to whose views it is not always possible to subscribe. 

The relationship of SAluva Nrisimha to the Sangama family seems to have been more 
or less well known to the people. This accounts for the following observation by Nuniz : — 

One of his (Pedarao’s) captains who was called Narsymgua, who was in some manner akin to 
him, seeing his mode of life and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he should live 
and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to attack him, and seize on his lands ; 
which scheme he at once put into force.”*® The fact that SAluva Nrisimha, and not any 
one of the numerous powerful lords of the kingdom, set aside the incompetent monarch whom 
Nuniz calls Pedarao (Praudha-RAya ?), suggests that he alone had the best claim to the 
throne. In the above remark cf Nuniz there may be a reference to the indirect relation- 
ship of SAluva Nrisimha to the Sangama family through SAluva Tippa. 

III. SAluvas and Tuluvas. (A) 

Before we revert to the successors of SAluva Tippa, we may note the descent of Krishna 
Deva RAya, since this helps us to solve the question of the Saluva-Tuluva alliance. Accord- 
ing to inscriptions and literature, as is well known, the progenitor of the so-called Tuluva 
line was Timma, who is styled a ruler famous among the Tuluva kings. He had by his wife 
Devaki a son called Is vara, whose wife was called Bukkamma. Their son was known as 
Narasa, who had three wives — ^TippAji, the mother of Vira Narasimha ; NAgala Devi, of 
Krishna Deva RAya ; and ObAmbikA, of Achyuta.*^ 

We start with Timma, the earliest known figure in the Tuluva dynasty. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in the Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered so far, the name of the person 
who preceded Timma is not given. On the other hand, Timma ’s descent, as we shall presently 
state, is traced directly to a mythological figure. Obviously this is impossible, for we know 
that Timma was the great-grandfather of Krishna Deva RAya. We know too that both 
tsvara Nayaka and Narasa NAyaka were contemporaries of SAluva Narasinga. This is 

^3 304 of 1910. Tho ruler Praud^a-Deva Raya Maharaja is also mentioned. 

** 253 of 1904 ; Swamikannu, Jnd. Ephemeris^ V, p. 104. 

*5 Cf. 250 of 1 904 dated ^ka 1389, Sarvajit (1467 a.d.) recording a gift by the same to the same t^ple. 

'6 406 of 1911. 

*7 G. VehkOba R^o, Ep, Report for 1923, p. 118 ; 112 of 1923. 

Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 306-307. 

Ep. Car., YII, Sh. 1, p. 1 ; Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 232 ; Butterworth & Venugopal Clietty, Inscriptions 
trt the Ndlore I>i$trict, I,p. 73 ; Ep. Report for 1889 (February), p. 2 ; Ep. Report for 1890 (Oct.), p. 3 ; Ep. 
Report frr 191^. p. 8*) ; Rice, Mysore and Coerg from the Inscriptions, p. 118. 
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provied by an inscription found in the Somanath^vara temple at Melpadi, Chittor district. 
ItisdatedSaka 1379, tsvara, Adi, 20 (=1457 a.d., July, Monday the 18th). Isvara Nayaka 
is called the dalavdyi of S^luva Narasihga Deva.^o He continued to be the general of the 
same ruler till 1478 a.d. We infer this from a record dated Saka 1400, Vilambi (1478 
A.D., April), found in the Tiruviratt^n^vara temple at Tiruvadi, Cuddalore Taluka, South 
Arcot district. He is also called the dalavdyi of MahdmaT^dale^ara Narasihgaya Deva 
Mah5,r4ja.®' Perhaps he is the same Is vara N&yaka who is mentioned in a record found in 
the Kam^vara temple at Aragalur, Salem district, and dated only in the cyclic year Plava 
(i.e., Saka 1403=1481 a.d.)^* As regards Narasa Nayaka we have the following records. 
An inscription found in the Ohandramaid^vara temple at Tiruvakkarai, South Arcot district, 
and dated only in the cyclic year Sobhakrit, but assignable to the Saka year 1404 (1482 
A.D.), informs us that N4rasa Nayaka (evidently an error for Narasa Nayaka) was the agent 
of the king Saluva Narasihga Deva.^^ In an age when some high offices were hereditary, it 
is not improbable that Narasa Nayaka should have succeeded his father as agent (for the 
afiFairs) of the king in the same district. By 6aka 1420, Pihgala, Chaitra, Su., Saturday 
(=1497 A.D., March 18tb, Saturday), Narasa Nayaka seems to have risen in the estimation 
of the ruler. This may be inferred from an inscription of that date found in the Ramasw^mi 
temple at R&mapuram, Anantapur district, which states that Kichapa Nayaka of Adavani, 
son of Immadi K§chapa Nayaka, held the district of R^yadurga-chavadi as a fief from* 
Narasihga R§-ya MahUr^ya and Narasana Nayaka.^* Two other records dated 1499 a.d. 
call him agent for the affwrs of M^inimisara Gandakatfiari Saluva Narasimha Raya.^^ 
We may here note that Narasa Nayaka died in iSaka 1425, Rudhirodgarin (1503 a.d.) 
This is inferred from a record found in the Brihadamb^ temple at Devik^puram, North 
Arcot district, which informs us that his subordinates TirumaJai Nayaka and Jsura Nayaka 
gave a gift of land and house in the village of KaillLsa, to a certain Samarapuhgava Dikshita, 
for the merit of Sv&mi Narasa Niyaka “ who went to Siva-loka ’’ (i.e., died).^® 

As related above, Isvara’s father was called Timma. It is true that he is called Timma 
of the Tuluva line. The history of Tuluva (roughly modem South Kanara) does not afford 
any clue to the identity of this chief. The ancient dynasty that ruled over Tuluva was that 
of the Alupa (or Aluva) kings of Uday^vara. There was of course also that of the Saluvas, 
which ruled from Sangitapura. The later rulers, who established their principality atKarkaja, 
could trace their descent to the Santaras of Hombuchchhapura (modem Humcha) on the 
Western Ghafs.*^ Whether Timma, the father of isvara, was in any way connected with 
these mlers or with the petty chieftains of Chand^ivum or Setu, I am unable to say. 
But it seems more probable that he was essentially Saluva in descent, as the foUowing 
considerations seem to prove. 

We are told in a record assigned to 1434 a.d. that “ by order of Deva Raya Maharaya, 
Lakkanna Odeyar and M5danna Odeyar gave Tekal ” to SHluva Gopa R4ya, son of Saluva 


60 107 of 1921 ; Swamikannu, Ind, EphemeHs, V, p. 117. 

61 408 of 1921. He ia not to be confounded with Isura or Isvara Nayaka, son of Ettappa Nayaka, men- 
tioned in Saka 1422 (1520-21 a.d.) together with hia brother Tirumalai Nayaka. These two brothers 
were officers under Narasa N&yaka. 355 of 1912 ; 401 of 1912. 

63 422 of 1913. 63 198 of 1904. 

64 719 of 1917; Swamikannu, Jnd. EphemeriSy AT, p. 196. 

65 Ep, Car.y IX, Cp. 52, p. 143 ; Ep. Car., X, Mr. 5, p. 156. 

66 357 of 1912 ; see also Ep, Report Jot 1913y p. 121. 

67 Hultzsch, Ep, IndUty IX, p. 15 seq. ; Fleet, Dyriasties of the Kanaresc Districts of the Bombay Presi^ 
dency, p. 84 (1882) ; Rice, Mysore and Coory from the Inscriptions, p 137 ; Ep. Car., VIT, Intr., pp. 19-20. 
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Tippa R4ya.58 The reason why Tekal was made over by a special order of the king is 
not stated ; but we assume that consequent on the marriage of Harim^ with Tippa, 

Deva Raya may have thought it prudent to confer on Saluva Gopa the principality of Tekal. 
It may be that Siluva Gopa had already become conspicuous in the Tuluva-nadu, where the 
Saluvas had a firm footing at Sangitapura ; and that it was necessary to curtail their power 
by entrusting to the care of Saluva Gopa a province which was distant from Tuluva. These 
are, w'e admit, only suppositions for the present. While discussing the history of Saluva 
Gopa, we come across certain difficulties both from the point of chronology and the several 
names which one and the same person bears. Nevertheless one may venture to make the 
suggestion that Saluva Gopa's son was Tirumala Deva or Gopa Timma or Timma, the foimder 
of the Tuluva line of Vijayanagara. 

This view, which goes against all opinion, which till now has taken the so-called Tuluva 
family of Vijayanagara to be a distinct branch of rulers, needs to be examined. S&luva 
Gopa’s inscriptions as Viceroy of Tekal range from about 1434 a.d. to about 1442 a.d.®^ 
They are found in the Malur Taluka of the Kolar district. The birudas assumed by him 
are Kathdri Sdlnm, Medinimisaraganda, Establisher of Sambuvaraya, and Ga'^daraguli. 
These are evidently the same as those which his father Tippa assumed, except that of 
Partcliaghanidnindda, which may have been given to SMuva Tippa for some act of personal 
bravery about which we are ignorant. Now, these are the same hirvdas which are given to 
Tirumalai Deva, whose inscriptions date from about 1448 a.d. to about 1475-6 a.d. 
These are found in the Srinivasa PerumUl temple, P^pan^sam,®® G5pin4tha Perumal temple 
near Pattisam,®^ Subramanya temple at Tiruvidaikkali,®^ Agnisvara temple at Tiruk- 
kattuppalli,®^ and Ram^nandisvara temple at Tirukkannaparam,®* The ruler referred to 
in most of these inscriptions — ^vhich are aU found in the Tan j ore district — ^is MaUikdrjuna 
Raya. IVIr. Vehkoba Rao, commenting on two of these inscriptions found at Papan&sam, 
vTitcs thus : — “ In one of them he (Saluva Tirumalai Deva Mah^r^ja) is called ‘ the Esta- 
blishcr of Sambuvaraya.’ He is evidently no other than Gopa-Timma, who is mentioned 
as an independent king in an inscription at Tanjore (South Indian Inscriptions, vol. IT, page 
117 Although it is not possible for one to agree with Mr. Vefikoba 'Rko in his 

conclusion regarding the independent position of the prince in question, yet it is not perhaps 
improbable that his identification of Gopa-Timma with Tirumalai Deva is correct. In his 
Annual Report for 1925 Air. Vehkoba Rao goes one step further in his identification of Tiru- 
malai Deva. He writes thus : “ the chief Tirumalayyadeva-maharaya was the son 

of Saluva Gopa and the brother of Saluva Gopa-Tippa ”®® The justification for this 

assertion is to be found in a record dated Saka 1375, Srimukha (1453 a.d.), which tells us that 
Tirumalai-raya was the son of Goppa-raya. This epigraph was found in the Virattanesvara 

6 8 Ep. Car., X, Mr. 1, p. 155, and n. (1). 

65^ Ep. Car., X., Mr. 1, 2, 3, pp. 155-6 ; Mys. Arch. Report for p. 47. 

This is dated Saka 1370, Prajapati, expired. 448 of 1922. The cyclic year does not correspond, 
^aka 1370=Vibhava ; Saka 1373=Prajapati. Swamikannu, Ind. Ephemeris, V, pp. 98, 104. 

524 of 1920 (see also 527 of 1920) ; 432 of 1922 ; 456 of 1922. 

62 270 of 1925. 

63 55 of 1897. This is dated only in the cyclic year Vikrama, which may perhaps refer to ^ka 1382 
(1460 A.D.). 

6* 534 of 1922. 6*5 Ep. Rep. for 1923, p. 118. 

6G Ep. Rep. Jor 1925, p. 89. On ^luva Tippa see 388 of 1911 dated only in the cyclic year Dundubhi 
(Saka 1364) ; 482 of 1922 dated 6aka 1396 ; 528 of 1920 undated ; Ep. Rep. for 1923, p. 118. He has been 
ideutifi<^d by Mr. Venkoba Rao with the commentator of the Kdvyalankdrasutra and two other works, one 
on tnusic anvi the other on dancing. 
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temple at Tiruvadi, South Arcot district. I confess that it is not possible to exx>lain why 
Tirumalai Deva’s inscription of 1453 a.d. should have been found in the South Arcot 
district w^hen, as related alx)vc, most of his records refer us to the Tan j ore district. We can 
only suppose that all these districts together formed the jurisdiction of one provincial ruler in 
those days, or that Tirumalai Deva was in the South Arcot district in 1453 a,p. on some 
state business. 

This last assumption w'ould enable us to understand the identification of Tirumalai Deva 
with Gopa-Timma and Tirama. A record dated Saka 1385 expired, Subhanu (14G3 a.d.), 
found in the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam, Trichinopoly, calls Tirumalai Deva by the 
name of Gopa-Timma. Dr. Hultasch wrote the following on this point : “ An inscription 

of Tirumalaideva dated in 14G3 a.d establishes the correctness of my identification of 

this king with Timma of Tuluva, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagara {Smith 
Indian Inscriptions, vol. TI, p. 117), as, in the Sanskrit verses at the end of the inscrix)tion, 
the king is called Gopa-Timma.’'®^ 

While Dr. Hultzsch has thus enabled us to identify the Timma of Vijaj'anagara history, 
I am afraid he has net succeeded in explaining one knotty point which we come across in 
numerous inscriptions as well as in literature, and which till now^ has remained unexplained. 
Dr. Hultzsch wrote the following while editing a record of Krishna Deva Raya : — “Tlic histo- 
rical part begins with the verse 5 : — ‘In his (viz., Turvasu’s) race shone king Timma, wlio was 
famous among the princes of Tuluva, just as Krishna shone in the race of Yadu.’ From 
this verse w’c learn, first, that tlic founder of the second Vijayanagara dynasty was a native 
of Tuluva or Northern Malayajam, the country of the northern Tujuvas. Secondly, ho 
must have been a usurper, as he claims only a mythological relationship to the princes of the 
first dymasty of Vijayanagara. For, while the kings of this dynasty used to derive their 
origin from Yadu (see So^ith IndicM Inscriptions, I, pp. 156, 160), Timma selected, in 
opposition to his predecessors on the throne, Yadu’s younger brother Turvasu as the mythical 
progenitor of his race.’’®^ 

From the Telugu works V ardliapiirdnam and Jaimini Blmratam, as remarked above, 
we gather that Saluva Nrisiiiiha claimed descent from Yadu. We know also that the rulers 
wdio b?longed to the Sangania lino likewise traced their origin to Yadu. Obviously Saluva 
Nrisimha's claims for as.scrting that the progenitor of the branch to which he belonged was 
Yadu were not ill-founded, especially when we rcmcml>er that he could, as Nuniz puts it, 

“ in some manner ” point his relationship to the Sangama family through Saluva Tippa and 
his own unidentified wife of the same house. But we have to explain why Turvasu is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Krishna Deva Raya and his successors as the progenitor of 
the so-called Tuluva line. It was because he, and therefore his great-grandfather Timma 
or Timma la or Gopa-Timma, claimed descent from the 3*oungcst son of Gauta ; while 
Saluva Nrisimha and his son Saluva Narasinga traced their lineage to the eldest son of 
Gauta. Eliminating the two figures of Saluva and Boppa, who do not seem to hav'e been 
conspicuous, w^e may say that it was merely to distinguish their younger (in reality the youngest) 
branch from the elder (in reality the eldest) that Krishna Deva Raya's x>edigrcc is traced 
to Turvasu in opposition to Yadu, the first mythological figure in the main line to which 
Saluva Nrisimha belonged. 

<‘7 Ep, Rep. for 1S02, p. This Tirumalai Dov^a i^ not to l>o confounrle{! with Tirumalai Deva of J^aka 
1453 (1531-2 A.r>.) who figures in tho reiLm of Achytita R5ya. 253 of ; Ep. Rt p for 1007. p. S5. Ho 
wac? tho son of Salakaiyya D-‘va Muliaroja, 171 of 

Ep. I. p. VV2, 
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But objections may be raised against such an identification. If Krishm Deva R4ya 
really was the great-grandson of Tirumal or Timma, who was the son of Saluva Gopa, then 
why is it that neither in the numerous inscriptions of the same ruler and of his successors, 
nor in literature, is this fact mentioned ? Secondly, how can we explain the fact that the 
ages of Timma, isvara, and Narasa overlap each other to a certain extent ? The latter 
point T am unable to explain. As regards the former, the fact that Krishna Deva Baya and 
his successors, as I shall point out in a subsequent paper, assumed Safuva birudas suggests 
that they were not unaware of their Saluva descent. Now comes another consideration. 
If T imma or Tirumala was the son of S4luva Gopa, then why is the latter not mentioned in 
any of the epigraphs of Narasa and his successors ! We must remember that Narasa’s im- 
portance in Vijayanagara history lies in the fact of his having been a regent ; and that really 
it was only in the days of his eldest son, Vira Narasimha, that the branch to which he belonged 
assumed imperial dignity.^® According to Hindu lawgivers only three generations 
previous to that of the actual ruler need be given in the genealogical lists, Since it was 
only in the times of Vira Narasimha that the so-called Tuluva dynasty was firmly establish- 
ed on the Vijayanagara throne, both that ruler and his brother Krishna Deva Bdya were 
justified in tracing their descent from Timma or Tirumala i Deva or Gopa-Timma. However 
that may be, there cannot be any doubt that the only way of reconciling the statements 
made in epigraphs in connection vith Yadu and Turvasu, is by realising that Sajuva Nfisiihha 
traced his origin to the former through Gunda, and Krishna Deva Raya to the latter through 
Tippa, the eldest and the youngest sons respectively of Gauta. 

Saluvas and Tu^uvas. (B) 

A further link in the S41uva and Tuluva alliance is given by Nuniz, who tells us that 
Krishm Deva R&ya married “ a very beautiful woman of the family cf the kings of Narsymga 
Who she was, and whether she was directly connected with Sa|uva Nrisimha, 
or whether she was a member of the many collateral branches of the S^uvas spread over the 
country, we are unable to determine at the present stage of our investigations. If Nuniz 
oould be relied upon, Krishna Deva R&ya seems to have made matters doubly sure by 
marrying a Saluva princess. 

IV. Tuiuva-Aravtti Continuity. 

The relationship between the Araviti and what has been till now styled the Tu|uva 
dynasty is well known. Krishna Deva Raya’s daughter Tirumalamba was given in marriage 
to Rama Raja, the famous Regent.^® The last figure in Vijayanagara histoiy of any 
consequence, Sriranga Raya (1643-1664 a.d)., was, we may incidentally note, the great- 
grandson of Rama Baja of the Araviti family. According to the Karndta grant of this same 
ruler Sriranga Raya, Rdma Raja seems also to have married a sister of Sad^^iva. If this 
were really so, then, the claims of the great regent to control the destinies of the Vijayana- 
gara Empire were to great extent valid. 

The conclusions formulated above have been indicated on the genealogical table below. 

69 386 of 1904 ; Ep. Rep, for 1905, p. 54 ; Ep. Rep. for 1012, 80. 

70 Fleet, Eyndstiea of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, p. 18. (1882 ed.) Cf. Bumell, 

Elements of South Indian Palaeography, p. 109. (1878 ed.) 

11 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 363. 

73 Ramarajiyamu, The Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 187. 

73 Sowell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 181, n. (4), 182 ; Hultzsoh, Karijata Grant of Ranga II, Indian 
Antiquary, XIII, pp. 154-155 ; Here Sadasiva Raya’s descent is slightly different to that given by Rice, 
Ep. Car., Ill, Intr., p. 27. Kielhorn explains that the statement that Rama Raja was the husband of the 
sister of Sadasiv^a Raya need not be taken in its literal sense. British Museum Plates of Sadasiv'aRaya, 
Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 3-4. See Ramarajiyamu, The Sources of Vijayanagara History, pp. 102-103, 188, for 
details regarding the Araviti family. Heras, The AravHn Dynasty of Vijayanagara, pp. 19-20, may also 
be read in this connection. Krishna Sastri gives a detailed account of the Araviti rulers, Annual Rtvort 
A.SJ.frrim9,V.mU ' 
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OAPELAN. 

Bvby Mines District of Burma.) 

By the I.ATE Sib RICHARD TEMPLE, Bt. 

I HAVE had some old notes by me on this long disputed name Capelan, for the 
Ruby Mines District of Burma, which do not, of course, settle the difficulty, but as they may 
help to do so, they seem to be worth publishing. 

Forbes (British Burma, 1878} remarks on the Ruby Mines thus (p. 25) : Kyat-pin 
(query Capelan), whence the rubies are obtained, is situated near Momiet, about seventy 
miles south of Bamaw, or Bhamo as we have named it,” Here Forbes distinctly suggests 
Capelan as a European corruption of the Burmese form Kyat-pin, or as it would now be 
transliterated Ky^t-pyin. In modem Burmese pronunciation the name sounds in most 
mouths as Kyappyin or even Chappyin. This it will be seen is the ordinary derivation of 
the old European travellers’ term Capelan, and it is probably right. Kyatpyin is about 75 
miles N. N. E. of Ava or Mandalay and 6 miles S. E. of M6g6k, the local headquarters of the 
Ruby Mines Company. 

Tavernier, as edited by Valentine Ball in 1889 from the original French edition of 1676, 
says in his TraveU, II, 99 : “ There are only two places in the East where coloured stones are 
obtained, namely in the Kingdom of Pegu [Burma] and in the island of Ceylon. The first is a 
mountain twelve days or thereabouts from Siren in a north-east direction and it is called 
Capelan.” Here Ball notes that “ Siren is a mistake for Ava,” and that Capelan “ is Kyat- 
pyen : its distance from Ava is about 70 miles.” It will be seen below, however, that by 
“ Siren ” Tavernier probably meant Siriam near Rangoon. 

From Tavernier’s Siren we get a mineralogist, writing before 1882, telling us that 
” Capelan, the ruby-sapphire district,” was “ near Syrian, a city of Pegu.” Thus in 
Mason’s Burma, ed. Theobald, 1882, 1, II, we read ; ‘‘ The red sapphire is usually denominat- 
ed the oriental ruby. Dana (Mineredogy, 1868) says, ‘ the best ruby sapphires occur in the 
Capelan mountains near Syriam, a city of Pe‘gu.’ This is an advance on Phillips, who made 
‘ Pegu, a city in Ceylon.’ Still the mineralogists make slow progress in geography. In 1833, 
a letter from a Roman Catholic priest, D. Amata, was published in J A SB, which showed 
that the Capelan Mountains are about 70 miles north of Ava, instead of being in the vicinity 
of Rangoon, as they would be if ‘ near Syriam.’ The Cai)elan Mountains of Dana are doubt- 
less a corrupt form of Kyat-pen, the name of a village near the mines, and the mines them- 
selves arc simply pits sunk in the ruby producing gravel.” However, taking Tavernier’s 
statement that Siren was twelve days distant from Capelan,” and Dana’s identification of 
it with Siriam, now a complete ruin, but in Tavernier’s day an important foreign emporium, 
it is fair to assume that Tavernier meant Siriam and not Ava by Siren, Of course Dana’s 
inference that Capelan was “ near Siriam ” is all nonsense. 

In Yule’s Hobson- Jobson the following varied spellings of Capelan appear 
1506 Leonardo Ca ’Messer Auplen. 

1510 Varthema Capellan. 

1516 Barbosa Capelam . 

c. 1585 Ramusio Capelangam. 

But Kapelan or Capelan has been traced to an earlier date still, for in Nicolo Conti’s 
narrative, recorded by Poggio in 1440, we find “ Capelang, for the Ruby Country north of Ava 
a name preserved to a much later date, but not now traceable : ” so writes Cordier in a foot- 
note in his edition of Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither I, 177. 

In Yule s Embassy to Ava, 1855, 179 f. & n., there is an ingenious guess that Capelan 
may represent a Palaung or Kachin word, as both Palaungs and Kachins are to be found in 
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the neighbourhood of the Ruby IVIines. Yule writes thus as to the celebrated mines : — 
** Their locality is always called by the old travellers, ‘ Kapilan,* or * Capelangan ’ some- 
times spoken of as a kingdom, sometimes as a city, or as a great mountain. The name is 
suggestive of the Paloungs, a tribe inhabiting the hills immediately east of the mines. If 
one might hazard a further suggestion, Kha, signifying river in the language of the adjoining 
Kakhyens, Khc^Paloun may have been the name of the valley. The old Portuguese Sum- 
unary of Eastern Realms, Cities, and Peoples, translated in Ramusio (vol. I.) says tliat about 
Capelangan there are ‘ molte ierre habitate da gente non moUo domesiica, a description apply- 
ing strictly to the Kakhyens, if not to the more industrious Palaungs.” See also ante, vol. 
LII, 134. 

This is, however, unfortunately nothing more than a guess. Both the Palaungs 
and Kakhyens (Kachins as they are now called) are well known, and Mrs. Milne, authoress 
of the Padaung Grammar, wrote to me in 1922 in terms that rule out anything but a Burman 
origin for Capelan or Capellan : In answer to your question about Capdlan I fear that I 
cannot help you. I do not think that Thabeitkyim was in any way connected with rubies 
(but I may be mistaken), unless, for a time, a ruby market was held there. That may be 
possible, just as the name Golconda is connected with diamonds [from the Kariiul District]. 
It was easy in the old days to reach Thabeitkyim by river, from Rangoon or from Mandalay, 
but not easy to go to Mogok or to Kyatpyin, as there were many dacoits in old times in the 
Ruby Mines district. I think that it is more likely that Capellan or Capelam (I think that 
it is so written by Barbosa) may bo the same as Kyatpyin. Mogok and Kyatpyin arc quite 
near each other, and I fancy that in old times quite as many rubies were found at Kyat- 
pyin as were found at Mogok. Mogok is now the better known place, as it is the headquar- 
ters of the English Ruby Mines Company.’’ 

As regards Thabeitkyin, in 1027 Mr. Harold Clayton informed me tliat Kyatpyin is a 
village on the Irrawaddy above the first defile, from which the old road up to the Ruby Mines 
at Mogok used to start. This road is now almost entirely superseded by the Government 
metalled road, which starts from below the defile at Thabeitkyin,” He then went on to 
make the following suggestion : “ Kyatmye (mye^earth) is the name of a hard impervious 
clay, and it is quite possible that KyMpyin has some connection with it. Pyin means liter- 
ally ‘ outside,’ and the term is also used for open stretches of country. Thus Ithyin (U — 
paddy field) means an open stretch of paddy fields, I have not been any distance inside 
from the river bank at Kyatpyin, but there is a comparatively large stretch of undulating 
country of a ‘ plain ’ character in that region, as compared with the hills of the Ruby Mines 
and the country further east. It is not particularly fertile, and so far as I am aw arc cultiva- 
tion is confined to paddy land in bottoms and various other crops on the alluvial land by 
the Irrawaddy and other streams. The most likely meaning of Kyatpyin is therefore to my 
mind the ‘ clay plain,’ There is no reason, I think, to infer a Chinese derivation. * Kyatpyin 
is not far south of Tagaung, which is an early centre of Burmese influence and one of the first 
capitals of Burmese kings. I^pling’s derivation Lung tang-x)en is a pure invention and de- 
finitely not a Burmese formation. There is nothing resembling the Chinese word Idn mean- 
ing ‘ old ’ in Burmese, nor have I ever heard it in connection w ith Kyatpyin. Lan means 
a road or way in Burmese, and Kyatpyinlan (Capelan) would mean simply the ‘ road to 
Kyatpyin.’ ” Here we have a reasonable derivation of Capelan. 

The upshot of this brief enquiry then is that Capelan has been a constant European book 
name for the Ruby Mines District of Burma from at any rate 1440 onwards, and that it is a 
corruption of Kyatpyinlan, heard by Europeans as Kappinlan or Chappinlan, i.e., Kyatpyin 
Road — ^thc road to one of the places where the Burma ruby or red sapphire was principally 
found. 
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My personal interest in the ruby-sapphires of Burma dates from the early days 
(1888) of the British occupation of Mandalay, when I had to hold official auctions of rubies in 
Government possession once a month. 

For the benefit of enquirers I add the following information. Dr. William Crooke 
produced an edition of Ball’s Tavernier in 1925, and made a note on II, 99 (II, 77, in his own 
edition) about Capelan : ‘‘ Caplan is the place where they find the rubies, saphires, and 
spinelles ; it standeth six dayes journey from Ava in the kingdome of Pegu ” (R. Fitch, ed, 
Ryley, 172 f. ; c/. Varthema, ed. Badger, 219).” In Appendix V : The Ruby Mines of Upper 
Burma and the Sapphire Washings of Ceylon, pp. 361 ff., Crooke wrote : “The principal 
ruby mines of Burma are situated in three valleys, which are known by the names of their 
chief villages respectively, namely Mogok (or Mogout), Kathe, and Kyatpyen.” And in 
a footnote he added “ For a full account of the Ruby Mines District, see Sir J, G, Scott, J, P. 
Hardiman. Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i, vol. ii, 213 fi.; 
pt. ii, vol. iii, 3 ff.; Imperial Gazetteer, xxi, 326 ff.” 

GLEANINGS FROM SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 

( The Worhs of Ydchaspati Mi^a,) 

By Prop. DASHARATHA SHARilA, M.A. 

One does not generally look to the speculative and rather dry books on Sanskrit philo- 
sophy for knowledge of the period in which their writers lived. In this short article, however, 
J shall attempt to show by means of a few extracts and brief comments thereon how even 
the works of such a subtle philosopher as Vachaspati Misra can be utilized to glean a few 
facts of social and administrative history which, however unimportant by themselves, are 
cumulatively useful, because of the light which they shed on a very dark period of 
Indian history. 

Revenue Administration. 

Translaiion , — As the village officer collects the rent from the difierent heads of families, 
and delivers the collections to the head of the visaya or the revenue division, who again, in 
his turn, carries it to the sarvddhyaksa, who finally makes it over to the king : so, in the 
same manner, the external organs, having operated on (observed) an object, present the obser- 
vation to Manas, which reflects on it (and imparts thereto its qualifications), presenting 
these qualified observations in turn to Ahamkdra, which takes specific cognizance of them, 
and finally delivers such cognition to the head officer, Buddhi.^ 

Comment — The extract shows that the system of revenue collection prevailing in 
Mithil4 was raiyaitvdr. But before reaching the king, the rent had to pass through the hands 
of the visayddhyaksa and the sarvddhyaksa. Who this sarvddhyak§a was, is not quite clear. 
He might have been either the head revenue officer at the capital, or the governor of a divi- 
sion bigger than the visaya. The former is perhax>s the more likely meaning here. 

Army and Weapons. 

Translation , — ^The fimetions of the senses also coalesce with the functional detmnina- 
tion of Buddhi, as the forces of the village officers, etc., do with that of the sarvddhyaksa, 

* Sdmkhya taUva-kaumudt edited by MM. Gang^atha Jba, Bombay, Theosophical Publicatioa Fonck 
1896, p. 53,11. 17-21. 

2 The traaalation is by MM. Dr. Gang4n.5tha Jliil, 

^ Sdthkky^ taUva-kaumndt, ©ditioa cited above, p. 54, 11. 18-13. 
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CommcTit , — The extract supplies the important information that the Hindu armies of 
the period were largely composed of forces levied by village officials and provincial governors. 
Taken in conjunction with the last passage, it tells us further that the village officers 
and provincial governors were entrusted not merely with revenue, but with military duties 
also, suggesting that there was no separation of civil and military in the Hindu admi- 

nistration of the ninth century. 

Translation. — ^For instance, a nvimber of persons wielding lances, stav es, bows, and swords 
unite for suppressing a common enemy. 

Comment — ^It appears from this passage that lances, staves, bows, and swords were 
the chief weapons of the Indian armies of the period. 

Status of Women, 

4. (a) “ ^ wm i « 

(6) dn^srTfTT, i fl 

'^1% I ® 

Translation. — (o) “From intervention” — e.g,, one cannot see the queens behind 
the walls. 

(6) By modesty here is meant delicacy (of manners), the inability to suffer exposure 
to the Purusd's view. As a well-bred lady, invisible (even) to the sun, with her eyes cast 
down, having her body uncovered by chance, happening to be seen by a stranger, tries to 
hide herself in such a way as not to be seen again ; so Nature — even more modest than such 
a lady — having once been seen by the Pwru^a, w ill in no case, show herself again. 

Comment . — ^These two extracts point to the strictness of the parda system in the ninth 
century. Specially remarkable in this connection is Vachaspati Misra’s explanation of the 
term sukumdrcUarcUd. Being wholly different from that of Gaudapdda,^ an earlier 
commentator on the Sdrhkhya-kdrikd, it is, wo think, illustrative of the social condition of 
the period. 

5. (a) fRTin ^ ^ UPcT 

I Idt: ? di: d^dT I ® 

(6) ^ fRdf Id: diPlT 

uracil ® 

Translation. — (a) A single girl, young, beautiful, gentle and virtuous, is a source of de- 
light to her husband, because with regard to him she is born with her essence consisting in 
pleasure. She pains her co- wives, because, w ith regard to them, she is born w ith her essence 
consisting in pain. 

(6) For instance, her co-wives are hostile to her, because she, being a woman, is a 
cause of pain to them. (On the other hand) her husband ^laitra has love for her, because 
that very idea of her being a woman is a source of pleasure to him. 

Comment . — Perhaps little comment is needed to show that many Indiana of the ninth 
century were polygamous, and that generally one co-w ife was jealous of another. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Ibid.yT^. 18,11. 8-9. 

6 Ibid., p. 74, 1. 21, to p. 75, 1. 1. 

7 ^ I {Gaudapada-Wuhya, edited and translated 

by H. H. Wilson, published by Raja ram Tookamm, Bombay, 1924, p. 232, 1. 14.) 

s Sdmkhya'taiiva kaiimudly edition cited above, p. 31, 1. 23, to p. 32. I. 3. 

Tattva'VdMru/ili Auandusiama edition, Poena, 1919. p. IPl, 1, 2, of coinmentaiy. 
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6. (a) ira^ I ’® 

(b) c^i ^ sf^es^M I ” 

Transli^ion, — (a) A dancing girl having retired from the stage after her exhibition 
returns to it again, if so desired by the spectators, 

(6) In the case of the glances of a dancing girl, the attentiveness of many to that mnglo 
object is quite a conastent fact. 

Comm&nL — Some women seem to have adopted stage-dancing as a profession, 
Caste-System, Religious Anlmo^ty, and Education, 

7. (a) ^ I ^ 

(6) ^ iiflioi: fweft »r^% i 

Translation. — (a) One belonging to the Br^hmana or Vaisya caste has no right to per- 
form the rdjasHya, which should be undertaken (only) by people belonging to the roj'al caste. 
Similarly an action which should have a Br^hmana, a K§atriya, or a Vaisya as its agent, 
which should be the doing of one of these, and which ^ould be done through one of them, 
should in no case be performed by one not belonging to these classes. Like the raiiyastoma 
sacrifice performed by a Brabmana or a Ksatriya, an action performed by one not entitled 
to perform it, is fruitless. 

(b) Even by living within a fenced village inhabited by hundreds of Kiratas, a Brdhmana 
docs not become a Kirata, 

Comment . — ^Tliese quotations show how rigid and firm the caste-system had grown by 
the ninth century. One caste was not allowed to perform the social functions of the other, 
and a BrShmana ever remained a Brdhmana, if ho was so by biith. 

8. (a) 1 

I 

(i) ^«rr E eimn: jpr% I 

Translation, — (a) By saying true revelation, all pretendecl revelations such as those 
of the Bauddhas, the Jainas, and the samsdra-mochakas (deliverers from the world) have been 
set aside. The invalidity of these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertions, 
to want of sufficient basis, to their making statements contradictory to proofs, and lastly 
to their being accepted by Mlecchas and other brutish, mean people. 

(6) That testimony fails which is based on the assertion of a speaker who has neither 
seen nor inferred an object truly. (Of such an assertion the example is) that one desirous of 
heaven should bow to a Bauddha or a Jaina temple, 

Comment, Passages like the above prove at least the existence of mental intolerance 
among the men and women of the ninth century. When even such a sober writer as V&chaspati 
jMisra could call the Bauddhas and the Jainas mean, beastly and MIeccha-like, the virus of 
religious animosity must bave permeated thoroughly all ranks of Indian society of the period, 

Sdmkhya^iaiiisaAzaumvdX^ editiem cited, p. 74, 11. 14-15, 

/6id., p. 28, 11. 1-2. 

12 Bhamati on Brahmasutra-tSdnkara-hhdsya, Kir^ayaa^ara Press, 1917, p. 59, 11. 3-6. 

13 Tattva-vaiSdradi, edition cited above, p. 10, 11. 8-9. 

Sdmlchya-tattva-kaumxidly as above, p. 13, 1. 24, to p. 14, 1. 3. 

15 Tativa vaiadradi, as aIx>vo, p. 12, 11. 7-9. 

Sdmkhyadattrci-kmwnidU as above, p. 17, 11. 1-3. 
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Translation . — Of these the manifested — earth, etc. — are perceptible in their true form 
even to the ploughman having his feet covered with dust. 

Comment . — The peasant is to the mind of Vachaspati IVIisra the best example of the 
mentally undeveloped people. This clearly means that education was confined to the upper 
strata of society and did not reach as low as the poor ignorant peasants. 

Conclusion . — The few extracts given above by no means exhaust the information to be 
supplied by Vachaspati Misra. If some scholar well- versed in Sanskrit w ould undertake 
the laborious task of going through the great philosopher and commentator ^s voluminous 
works, he would probably find his toil amply repaid by the amount of information to be 
gleaned therefrom relative to the social conditions of the age. 

mSCELLANEA. 


INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Joitrnal Asiatique-, tomeCCXX, No. 1, Jativier- 
Mars, 1932.— In this issue M. Sylvain Levi con- 
tributes a valuable note, illustrated by 4 plates on 
which eight specimens of the MSS. have been very 
clearly reproduced from photographs, on two 
imi>ortant finds of Sanskrit MSS* at Bamiau and 
near Gilgit. At Bamian, in a cave to the east of 
the 35 metres high figure of the Buddha, in a portion 
of the cupola that liad fallen ui» M. Hackin dis- 
covered, besides iinx>ortant remains of paintings 
and sculpture, a large quantity of MSS. on bark, 
unfortunately stuck together in a compact mass 
and very brittle, mostly in Br&hmi script, but in- 
cluding some rare records in Kharo^thi. M. Hackin 
succeeded in setting up some of the best preserved 
fragments under glass, and these were, with permis- | 
sion of H. M. King Nadir ShAh, sent to Paris. M. Levi 
tells us that the documents cover the period from 
rhe third-fourth century (Ku^ana) to the seventh - 
eighth century (late Gupta) and besides the types of 
writing found in India proper. Central Asian types 
are represented, indicating that the library had con- 
tained MSS. from various sources, or else that 
copyists from different countries had been employed. 
The chief interest of this find lies in its providing 
an authentic portion of the Vinaya of the Maha- 
samghikas, as also an authentic fragment of the 
seven pddas of the Ahhidkarma of the Sarvastivadins, 
hitherto known only from their Chinese translation, 
the SangilipOirydya. 

In the March 1932 issue of this journal (vol. LXI, 
p. 60) we published information received from Sir 
Aurel Stein of the very important find of a mass 
of ancient Sanskrit MSS. in the ruins of a stupa 
near Naupur village, about 2 miles west of Gilgit 
cantonment. A member of the Citroen expedition, 
which happened to be passing Gilgit shortly after 
Sir Aurel had been there, managed to take some 
photographs of a few of the leaves, which were 
submitted to M. Levi, who had also received a 
fragment of a loaf obtained by another traveller. 


Later on, a number of leaves from this find were 
sent to Europe by Sir A. Stein. The examination 
of all this material haa enabled the learned French 
scholar to write this paper, in which he confirms 
Sir Aurel’s estimate of the date {around the sixth 
century A.n.) of the MSS., and further emphasises 
the extreme value of the find. Eleven birch-bark 
leaves of large size, beautifully written in sixth- 
seventh century characters, form portion of a magnifi- 
cent copy of the Vinaya of the MfilasarviSlstivadins, 
the value of which can hardly be overestimated, 
the Sanskrit original of this Vinaya (with the 
exception of the portions preserved in the Divya) 
not being available hitherto. M. L*evi has added 
a transcription (in Romans) of these leaves, to- 
gether with a translation in French of portions 
thereof, “It is useless,” he writes, “to insist 
upon the paramount importance of this document. 
One shudders to think that the leaves of this 
Vinaya, recovered by a kind of miracle, may have 
i been distributed among the peasants of Gilgit, 

I to bo sold by little packets, if no worse fate even 
should befall them-” Six other leaves of smaller 
dimensiem, of the same period but in a different 
handwriting, are of a kind of thick carton paper 
(which seems to point to an Eastern Turkestan 
provenance). These belong to a manuscript of 
the Saddharmajyundarlka and include, fortunately, 
the last page of the work with a part of the colophon. 
The diificulty of deciphering this latter, which 
appears to contain a list of the benefactors associated 
with the pious work of making the copy, is increased 
by the fact that most of the names recorded are 
not Sanskrit, nor even Indian names. M. l,evi 
believes they are Turkish, or more precisely, Tou- 
kiue names, which ha regards as “fairly probable 
since round about the year 600 a.d. Gilgit was 
incorporated in the vast empire of the Western 
Tou-kiue.” 

Archiv Orientdlni, vol. IV, No. 2, Aug. 1932. 

Monsr. J. Przyluski, in one of his intriguing and 
ingenious essays, suggests a non-Indo-Europoan 
origin for the name, and a Dravidian origin for 

3 
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the god, Vi^iju. Looking at the Sanskrit, Pali 
and modem Mar^pii forms under which the name 
appears, he classifies them thus : — 

Vitha- ViAu Vetha 

Taking na (or nu) as a non-Aryan suffix (as ho 
has elsewhere su^ested in the oases of patana 
and FarM«a, he finds the roots Vith, Via ; Veth \ 
Vea, The interchange of th and a, he notes, is 
exemplified in the Austro-asiatic languages, and 
the same thing is found in Indian words of non- 
Aryan origin (cf . karpata and karpam ; kirdta^ 
kirdta, and kirdaa ; Pali kaiervha and kaatruka. 
The variations in the last consonant are them- 
selves, M. Przyluski adds, an indication of foreign 
origin, inasmuch as “ while words that are fimda- 
mentally Aryan evolve in accordance with more 
or less strict principles, foreign words change in 
a more capricious manner, and this is just one of 
the signs that enable us to recognise them.” M. 
Przyluski goes on to seek corroboration of his 
deductions from a study of the old traditions in 
connexion with Vi^nu and Krs^a. In the field of 
mythology he treads on perhaps less firm ground. 
He refers specially to the story of the ten sons of 
DevagarbhA (said to be known ^as the ten sons 
of Andhakaveijhu) in the Ohatajdtaka, which he 
takes to be a Pali version of the Kj^na legend. 
Comparison of the versions of the legend leads 
him to the hypothesis that Vign^, the ancestral 
god, called in Pali Andhakavenhu, is really the 
father of the gods VgLsudeva, Bala, etc. Argu- 
ments are, further, adduced for suggesting that 
Vi^^u may be an ethnic term for Dravidian people. 
The paper is calculated to gratify the residents of 
iVndhrade^, if it be distasteful to those of Vrajado^a ; 
but the impartial reader will realise the import 
of the wider issues involved. 

Tijdschrift voor Jndische Taal-, Land- en Volkcn- 
kundcy voL LXXII, Pt. 2, 1932. — Prof, Nilkanta 
Sastri contributes an interesting paper in this 
number, entitled “ A Tamil Merchant -guild in 
Sumatra,” in which he discusses the fragmentary 
Tamil inscription found at Loboe Toewa, near 
Baros, dated Saka 1010, in the light of certain 
other S. Indian inscriptions of about the same 
period . Dr. Hultzsch originally drew attention 
(in Mad. Ep. Eeport, 1S92) to the fact that the 
Loboe Toewa record referred to a gift by a body 
of poisons styled ‘ the one thousand five hundred. 
Prof. Sastri has traced five other inscriptions 
mentioning a similar corporation of merchants. 
He regards all these records as pointing to the 
existence of a well-known merchant guild in 
southern India, wliich appears from certain details 
given in the inscriptions to have been a powerful 
body, who enjoyed a considerable amount of 
autonomy, regulated their own affairs, owed no 
exclusive allegiance to any one king, and entertained 
mercenary troops to safeguard their goods in the 


warehouses and in transit. Their trading activitieB 
appear to have extended over wide areeks, both 
by land and by sea. Prof. Sastri is inclined to 
think that a colony o! Tamils resided more or less 
permanently in Sumatra at the time. 

Antiquity y vol. VI, No. 23, Sept. 1932. — ^In a note 
on pages 356-7, Mr. Ernest Msekay draws atten- 
tion to the recent discovery of two more links 
between ancient India and Elam. The first is 
the finding by Dr. H. Frankfort of a cylinder seal 
of Indian workmanship (as shown by the elephant, 
rhinoceros and ghariydl carved upon it) at Tell 
Asmar, about 50 miles NE. of Baghd&d, which 
he would assign to about 2500 B.c., as it was found 
in a house of the time of the Dynasty of Akkad. 
In the same building were found a number of heart- 
shaped pieces of inlay and decorated camelian 
beads, which, as far as yet known, occur only in 
I the topmost levels of Mohenjo-daro ; and the two 
, cylinder-seals found at Mohenjo-daro also come 
from the highest strata. From this evidence Mr. 

I Mackay inclines to take 2500 B.c. as the ap- 
proximate date of the upper levels at M.-d. 
(instead of 2750 b.c., as previously suggested). 

The second is a fragment of a steatite vase found 
at a very low level at Mohenjo-daro, bearing exact- 
ly the same intricate and unusual pattern as a 
double vase of steatite found at Susa in association 
with objects of the 2nd Period. That the vase of 
which this fragment formed a part was an importa- 
tion from Elam is rendered the more certain, Mr. 
Mackay thinks, by its being of a greenish -grey 
steatite, of which it is the only piece yet found 
in the Indus valley excavations. As the date of 
Susa 11 is about 2800 b.c., this may bo taken as 
the approximate date of the level of the Elaxnhe 
find at Mohenjo-daro, thus leaving an interval of 
about 300 years between the two levels, “a con- 
clusion,” writes Mr. Mackay, “to which I am 
already inclined on other grounds.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 

Illustrated Loridon News . — In reference to the 
above subject attention may be drawn to th© 
Feb. 13, 1932, issue of this journal, in which Dr. 
Woolley brings to notice another link between Ur 
and Mohenjo-daro, viz,, a circular seal, with a 
bull and Indus script, found in a grave shaft of 
the second Dynasty of XJr, which may be dated 
about 2800 b.c. 

In the same journal interesting light is thrown 
on tha culture of Persia and Arabia by tho dis- 
covery of a Sasanian jialace at Damghan (Mr. A. 
U. Pope, Mar. 26) and other Sasanian antiquities 
at Kish (Feb. 20), by the travels of Mr. Philby 
through the great desert of Arabia (July 2), and 
by the accounts by Herr Hefritz of the Hadramaut 
(Apr. 2) and the fish-eating tribes of th© south 
Arabia coast (July 16). 


F. J. R. 
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CoBNWAixis ur Benoai». By A. Asfxkaix, M.A., 

Ph.B. 8vo,, pp, xv+2l0» Manchester, University 

Press, 1931. 

This is an admirable piece of work, by a scholar 
who was formerly liecturer in History at Bangoon 
University and now holds a similar post at Beading ; 
and after reading it, our tmly regret is that it is not 
longer. In the sub-title its precise scope is defined 
as ‘ the administrative and judicial reforms of Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal, together with accounts of the 
commercial expansion of the East India Company, 
1786'93, and of the foundation of Penang, 1786-93,’ 
Cornwallis’s best-known measure, the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, is thus excluded from consi- 
deration ; and Dr. Aspinall explains that he has 
done so deliberately, on the grounds that the 
subject is too vast to be treated in a short mono- 
graph, that it has been dealt with exhaustively 
already, and that Cornwallis was only indirectly 
responsible for the plan. However this may be, a 
chapter on the subject, however short, would have 
been welcomed by most readers, and the omission 
to some extent stultifies the title of the volume. 

The author has based his narrative upon a careful 
study of the official records of the period, both in 
India and in England ; and in addition, he has 
made telling use of extracts from the Melville Papers 
which were so unfortunately scattered at public 
auction a few years ago. The result is a full and 
authoritative account of the steps taken by Corn- 
wallis to reform the administration, and of their 
practical results. It has too often been assumed 
that the changes introduced by Warren Hastings 
had had the effect of establishing, by the time he 
loft Bengal, a thoroughly satisfactory and efficient 
system of government. This is to overrate his 
achievement, great as that was ; and indeed, consi- 
dering the vast size of the province and the means at 
his disposal, such a result would have been little 
short of a miracle. Moreover, Hastings had been 
followed by Maepherson, whoso timid rule left 
matters worse than he found them. When Corn- 
wallis arrived, therefore, there was plenty of scope 
for wide-reaching reforms ; and if he sometimes j 
fell into error, his honest and capable endeavours 
resulted in a very large measure of success. In 
consequence his name stands high among the 
British rulers of India, and Dr. Aspinairs discrimi- 
nating examination of his achievement will still 
further add to his reputation. 

W. F. 


OaiorN and Growth of Caste in India, by Nri- 
tendba Kumar Butt, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. 
(c. 2000-300 B.c.) 9X5i in,; pp. xi-f310. 
London, Kcgan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1931. 

This is the first of three volumes in which the 


author proposes to give “ a systematic and com- 
prehensive history of caste ** from the earliest 
known times to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The first chapter contains a very brief notice of some 
of the views of a few earlier writers regarding the 
characteristics and origin of the caste system. It 
concludes with the author’s own ideas as to the 
most important factors in the development of 
caste. No mention is made of the influence which 
the panchayats of the functional groups had in 
producing the extreme rigidity which distinguishes 
the caste sj'stem from all other social groupings. 
The author draws attention to the distinction 
between class (wrfia) and caste {jdti)^ but asserts 
that had there been no varn,a “system” there 
would have beon no caste system, and describes 
^ as the Magna Carta of the latter the well known 
Purusha hymn in the Veda, which says that 
the Br^hmari came from the mouth of Purusha, 
the Rajanya from his arms, the Vaisya from his 
thighs and the Sftdra from his feet. He admits, 
however, that this hymn is “ a comparatively later 
composition.” He recognises the absurdity of 
Manu’s theory that all the modem castes are 
descended from the four var^ias by a variety of 
mixed marriages ; but says that a good many 
castes were formed in this way. 

The rest of the volume is a very useful rcpertcTy 
of the various references to class and caste wliieh 
are to be found in the ^ig Veda, the Brdhmarias and 
the Sutras, as well as in Buddhistic and Greek 
literature. From the material thus provided it 
seems clear (a) that the four varnas of the Rig 
Veda, which the author regards as “ the mainspring 
of the caste system,” were in fact mere classifi- 
catory terms like the upper, middle and lower 
classes of our own country, and did not contain 
even the germs of the caste sj^tem, and (6) that 
Bisloy was correct in thinking that the fourfold 
division of the people was not recognised when 
the “ Aryans ” first came to India, In the time 
of the Big Vedaihe office of purohita had not become 
hereditary and there was no insurmountablo 
barrier between the Brahmans and the rest of the 
“Aryan” community. Intermarriage was permis- 
sible, and persons of exceptional ability could 
gain admittance to the Brffiimai^ical fold. 
There are very few references in the ^ig Veda to 
the distinctions existing among non-Brahmaps. 
The term Rajanya indicated men belonging to the 
ruling families, and there is nothing to show 
that a separate warrior caste (Kshatriya) had then 
been formed. The term Vaisya occurs only in 
the Purusha hymn. Its root, vii, which is of fre- 
quent occurrence, simply means the common 
people, and includes besides the cultivators, 
persons follow ing various occupations. No occupa- 
tion was regarded as degrading and some were 
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freely followed by Brahmans. The internal dia- 
tinctions amongst the “ Aryans were very slight 
compared with those between the “ Aryans ** 
S3 a body and the earlier black inhabitants or 
Dasas, who are termed ^udrae only in the Purusha 
h^Tnn. These were regarded with contempt, but 
masters cohabited with their black female slaves, 
and there is nothing to show that association with 
the Dasas caused pollution. Nor had the idea 
arisen that impurity attached to certain occupa- 
tions and social practices. All classes ate beef 
and drank strong drinks. The rules of exogamy, 
on which such stress is laid in the SutraSy had not 
come into existence in Jlig-Vedic times. 

During the BrdhTnana period “ Aryan ’* rule 
was extended over a large indigenous population, 
and the process of social segmentation obtained 
a marked development. The “ Aryans ” gradually 
withdrew from all occux>ations involving manual 
labour and came to regard industrial work with 
contempt. The term Sudia wes now applied 
to the non-Aryan servants and craftsmen, and 
a fifth varna emerged to include the unclean castes 
such as NishSda and ChaQ.dala. But there was 
still no legal bar to the BrShmai^s taking wives 
from other “ Aryans,** and there was still inter- 
course between Aryan masters and their feirrale 
servants, so that in the Gangetie valley “ the 
‘ Aryans * absorbed a good deal of non-Aryan 
blood.’* Evwi in the SiUra pwiod many groups 
of non -Aryans silently tiered the fold of the 
twice-bom.” But class distinctions had now 
become much more rigid ; ideas regarding the 
impurity of certain practices and kinds of food 
came into vogue and rules were made regarding 
untouchability. 

The Bibliography to CSiapter I does not include 
such well known works as Crooke’s CaM^s and 
Tribes of the North West Protfinces and OudJi, Kus- 
sell’s Castes and Tribes of the Central Promncea 
and Jogondranath Bhattacharyya’s Hindu Castes 
and Sects. Only two census reports are mentioned. 

E. A. G. 


The Pallava Genealogy. By The Rev. H. 

Hebas, S.J. Indian Historical Research Institute. 

Bombay, 1031. Size 11x13 inches. 

The study of Indicux history is entangled in 
controversies from which there seems no escape. 
It is not the dates only that are elusive ; the early 
rulers of S. India concealed their identity in such 
a variety of aliases that it is liard to decide who is 
who. Some bits of evidence will not fit into the 
picture at all ; others seem to fit equally well in 
a dozen different places. When, in 1908, the 
VayaKir Pillar inscription was discovered, with 
a list of 54 Pallava kings, it was hoped that, for 
the Pallava puzzle at least, a key had been found. 
But 54 reigns, at a modest average of four to a 
century, would require 1350 years; Vayalur, in 


short, presents a new problem, not a solution of 
old ones. 

Father Heras tries a fresh approach. Setting 
aside for the moment considerations of palieography 
and chronology, he tabulates side by side the royal 
names embodied in 45 Pallava inscriptions ; from 
left to right the chart covers over toi feet of space, 
but folded in concertina form it is surprisingly 
easy to manipulate, and the lists assume a very 
definite pattern. Relying mainly on the VAlfir- 
palaiyam plates, and treating the PrAkrit and 
Sanskrit grants as of one and the same family, 
and the Vayalur inscription as a patchwork of 
different and overlapping documents, Father Heras 
groups the aliases into a compact scheme of 24 
kings, whose genealogy he d^icts m a seccmd 
chart. III a third chart he correlates the aliases, 
and he justifies his conclusions in a small brochure 
of 27 pages. His list starts with Kfi]abbartri- 
Bappa ; his 5th king, Skandavarman I, who used 
both Prfikrit and Sanskrit, was the first to establish 
Pallava rule in Conjeeveram. The 8th king, 
Skandavarman II, he suggests, lost Conjeeveram 
to the Chfilas as a sequel to the defeat of his son 
yisImugOpa by Samudragupta, and it was not till 
the reign of the 14th king, Simhavishou, that 
Conjeeveram was regained. Father Heras is a 
bit uneasy as to the synchronism of Yishougfipa 
with Samudragupta, and the period of 200 years 
which he assigns to the Ch6|a interregnum is 
rather long, for between Vishnug^pa and Sifiiha- 
vishnu only one generation intervenes. Nor does 
he bring the Pallavas into relation with their 
Andhra predecessors. Nevertheless his con- 
struction is a courageous effort, and the acceptance 
of his conclusions would solve many tiresome riddles. 
There is a slight slip on p. 10 of the brochure ; 
the words “ former ’* and “ latter ** should be 
transposed. 

F. J. Richabos. 


O Oeiente PoRTUOTiis [The Portuguese Masi)y No. 1, 
December, 1931, Nova Goa, Imprensa Connives, 
1031. 

A word of welcome must be offered on the re- 
appearance of this Review, the organ of the Per- 
manent Archeological Commission of Portnguese 
India. The ox^ening number is devoted to a series 
of ai tides on the capitals of Goa. There is first a 
review of the inscriptions and references in the 
chronicles to the history of the place before the 
Portuguese conquest ; this is followed by a long 
description of the religious foundations, and then 
an accoimt of the various movements of the seat 
of government in Portuguese times. Numerous 
photographs add to the interest of a volume which 
may justly be described sls a substantial contribution 
to local history. 

W. H. M. 
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KASHMIRI RIDDLES. 

By Pandit ANAND KODL, President, Srinagar Municipality {Retired), 

Riddles raise a momentary sensation of wonder and afford a light intellectual pastime, 
the intention underlying them being to tease but, at the same time, to please. They have 
a psychological value ; they not only neutralize cares by diverting the thoughts, but also 
cause amusement on their being guessed or solved. By the shrewd-thinking they demand, 
even the dullest boy or girl feels a sense of keenness mingled with delight, and learns the 
art of being cheerful as well as of giving exercise to the brain — an art which tunes up the 
brain for the day’s work and quickens it to think logically and precisely and, in fact, serves 
to improve its powers generally. 

Children are carried by the current of curiosity bom of variety. When other things 
begin to pall on them, riddles serve as pills to purge melancholy out of their tender, sensitive 
hearts. Nay more, they arouse wonder fraught with amusement and make them prattle 
and play in a mood, now grave, now gay. The solution may not dawm all at once, but when 
it does, a smile of pleasure lights up the solver's features. 

Kashmiri not being a written language, the riddles current among the people (most of 
which evince shrewdness coupled with scintillating humour) have been transmitted orally 
from generation to generation. This literature, therefore, constitutes a relic of ancient folk- 
lore. Fixed and unalterable enigmatical expressions of the ancients as they are, they 
appeal most to students of anthropology, philology and research. Moreover, such materials, 
though seemingly insignificant, are of the utmost value and importance to the historian, as 
they contribute towards building up the ancient history of the people. They are peculiarly 
valuable in shedding light upon the hazy and remote past of the Kashmiri, who is character- 
ized by conservative proclivities and adherence to things antique, and w'hose golden age is 
made up of elements borrowed from the picturesque and hoary past. 

Prompted by the considerations stated above, I have collected all the riddles at present 
current among the Kashmiris, and give them in the following pages. Well might one soli- 
loquize : — Happy the country, whose old, almost lost, literature is revived and rendered 
imperishable by that supreme art of preservation and circulation, which can defy- destruc- 
tion by Time — sprinting. 


1 . 

Ahlaq guri mydni shahsawdro 1 
Kadala tdrtayn wdrawdro, 

Mag chy na ta bu pdrayo. 

O my piebald horse (and) horseman ! 

Carry me slowly across the bridge. 

Thou hast not got the tresses, ^ and I shall plait them for thee. 
Answer -.—Wooden sandals. 


2 . 

Ad gaz mamani dbd gaz puts. 

A head-sheet one and half yards long for an aimt half a yard in stature. 
Answer : — Needle and thread. 


Akdshi icntsfhdyi hudhd, putdla lujes zanga. 

Ilia h^’lddfii ! tsnign, pdids gdm jdjir manga. 

An old woman descended from tlio sky. her feet touched tJie earth. 


1 Tro^sos rof‘>r to tlio 'itritv^s over the tuOvS. 


1 
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There is none but God ! I will rejoice, I will ask five villages as jd^r. 
Answer : — Snow. 

4. 

Ahha dkdshiy, bydhhd ndhdshiy, tr&kha gharaa rdchiy — 

Timan Iran din kunuy vdv. 

One is in the sky, the second is in the ww-sky, the third is guarding the 
door — 

These three are of one and the same name. 

Answer : — Gdhffh, viz., (1) gdhfh (kite), (2) shiahar-gdhth (icicle), (3) gdhth 
(bolt). 

5 . 

Akhd kundf ya^ bkardn ; byakhd hvJk, ds mwirdwdn ; tr&kha ^rdn Vcdata 
Purdn — 

Timan Iran chu kunuy n&v. 

One being a thorn, satisfies one’s stomach ; the second being dry, sweetens 
one’s palate ; the third reads the Vedas and Pur^^as— 

These three are of one and the same name. 

Answer : — Gor, viz. (1) gof (water-chestnut), (2) gor (molasses), and (3) 
got (priest). 

6 . 

Andar kvfhey gandharv mbhd ; thnay bihit tdh ba tdh ; 

Inside the room is an assembly of gmdharvas ^ ; they are sitting in 
regular rows. 

Answer : — ^Teeth. 

7. 

Asey pondey, zos^y, z&mey ; 

Nit »ndn kctri tirthan ; 

Warih waryas nomiy dsey, 

Niski chuy ; ta parzantan,^ 

It laugheth, sneezeth, cougheth, yawneth ; 

It ceaselessly batheth in holy pools ; 

It is naked from year’s end to year’s end. 

It is nigh to thee ; recognize it. 

Answer : — ^Face. 

8 . 

As^ndni pakdn kakdyd ; 

Zangan malit kirmdyd ; 

Achin wdlit burqdyd. 

So kosa mydni pirabhdyd ? 

A bird is flying in the sky ; 

Her feet are tinged with red dye ; 

Her eyes are covered with a veil. 

Which priestess of mine is she 1 
Answer : — A swallow. 

2 The gandharvas are a class of demi-gods, who inhabit Indians heaven and form the orchestra at 
all the banquets. 

3 This is ono of the sayings of Lai Ded, the bermitoss (see page 65 of Sir George Grierson’s 
LaUd-Vdk'gdni)^ 
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9 . 

Ayeyas ta gayeyas ; 

Kuhn lanji bech&yas ; 

Mudar dsam ta hut gayas ? 

I came and went away ; 

I perched on v^aiious branches ; 

It was sweet to me, and whither did it go " 

Answer — Sleepv 

10 . 

Bala pUha min imar ush trdimn, 

A doe is shedding tears on a hill. 

Answer : — vStraining boiled rice in a pot 

11 . 

Bar dit khar natsdn. 

An ass is dancing with the door shut. 

Answer ; — A mill grinding corn. 

12 . 

Baras pHh kdla-ahdhmdr 
Lat ta as milavit ; 

Ora dyas kmkalat, 

Lat ninas gilavit. 

A black snake is on the door 
With tail and mouth joined ; 

A lizard came up ; 

It twisted away its tail. 

Answer : — Padlock and key. 

13 . 

Buthi bhasm, sanydsi chukho : 

Aihi lur, pydda chukho ; 

Dhas dhas karaivun day chukho ; 

Pali kini yet, krai chukho. 

Thou art a mendicant, thy face being covered with ashc.^ , 

Thou art a footman, a stick being in tJiy hand . 

Thou art a god, making a rumbling sound : 

Thou art a potter, with a basket on thy back. 
x\nswer Corn grinding-mill. 

14 . 

Ohelis libras krihin kdi\ 

Timay kardn tdv idv. 

In the white cloud arc black crows. 

They arc calling ” Caw ! caw 1 " 

Answer ; — Writing on white paper. 

15 . 

Darakhti jdnaward, darakhtas chu na hihdn. 

Baiza-kasM be-shumdr, phdh chuk 7ia zdh diwdn. 

A tree bird, [but it] does not sit on the tree ; 

It produces innumerable eggs, [but] never hatches them. 

Answer : — Fish : likened to a bird because of its fins, which arc 
with wings. 
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16. 

Dost pUh Icum-ydj ; 

Na pills cdni maj 
A"a pills myani mdj, 

A cake of chaff is on the wall : 

Neither thy mother can reach it 
Nor my mother can reach it. 

Answer : — The moon. 

17. 

Ek nuisMdey do danvdza, 

A6 miydn, trad puidsa. 

A mosque with two doors. 

Come, Sir. [and] let off a cracker. 

Answer : — Blowing the nose. 

18. 

“ Hd tango, mli tango ! tdj phuturtham kolas pHJi. 

“ Ed basil ! sura basti ! chus bu jdnatvdr. 

'' Guran guriy ! rangatsariy ! tali kitur kydh ? 

‘‘ Taken iaembar ! nasti isembar ! yeti bithak kydh 1 ’’ 

“ O pear, green pear ! thou hast broken the crown of my head. 

O bag-like ! O ash-bag-like [creature] ! I am a bird. [I have done it.] 

‘‘ 0 thou greedy of small fish ! O bird of colour ! what is that long needle 
on thy head ? 

“ O thou cut-nose ! [with a] tiny nose ! why didst thou sit there ? ” 
Answer : — ^The blue heron with a long feather growing on its head, and a 
frog. 

19. 

Eeri watsh hat ta bar~hangan rat, 

A chip of wood came down -stairs and was caught by the top of the door. 
Answer : — A comb. 


20 . 

Eeri wuth Pandit ire dentdni gandii. 

A Panidit came down-stairs with three girdles girt. 
Answer : — A load of timber. 

21 . 

Eeri tenth Pandit tvozali jama gandit, 

A Pandit came down -stairs wearing red -coloured clothes. 
Answ er : — Red pepper. 

22 . 

Ella hilay dlas tsdv 
Mnkhta-hdr gandit drdv. 

Ydni buzuk dv dv, 

Tdni lokan znwd tsdv. 

With effort did it enter the period of forty days. 

It came out with a necklace of pearls about it. 

No sooner they heard of its coming 
Than the people got life. 

Ausw^er : — Paddy or corn. 
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23 . 

K<ichyan, JcatsTian, hohan gayi zir, 

Kabul, Qandahdr, DiMi, Kashmir, 

Grass, twigs [and] hills received a shaking 
Throughout K^hul, Qandah^, Delhi (and) Kashmir. 

Answer : — Earthquake. 

24. 

Khdm metvah pup hyd ? 

“ Odur mewah mudur kyd ? 

Which fruit, while raw, is ripe ? 
j Which fruit, while wet, is sweet ? 

Answer : — ^The cucumber and the mulberry. 

25. 

Khyun, cyun, irukun, wdri vcavmn ta gdv kyut khurdk. 

Eatable, drinkable, crushable, seed for garden and food for the cow. 

Answer : — A water-melon. 

26. 

Kuchihayid dsam tathi dsam tsoray khdr wdtdn, 

I had a little godown, which contained only four kharwdrs. 

Answer : — A walnut with its foxir segments of kernel. 

27. 

Lam tal iham sat. 

Seven pillars underneath a mound. 

Answer : — ^The udders of a bitch. 

28. 

Lam tal tham isor. 

Four pillars underneath a mound. 

Answer : — The udders of a cow. 

29. 

Manz 'tnaidduas Haidar Hdjt, 

Kami jdnan begdri Itiji 1 

In the middle of the plain is Haidar Ilaji, 

Which person imposed forced labour upon him ? 

Answer ; — A husking mill. 

30. 

Mumatsi kastini zinda andram. 

i Live intestines in a dead female elephant. 

Answer : — The inmates of a house. 

i 31, 

I Pdntsav Pdndavav pal tul, 

Dituk ddrit Lukhari Ydr, 

Biisi mdji dhakka diius, 

Pev ivdtit Khddan Ydr. 

Five PAndavas lifted up a rock [and] 

Hurled it to Lukhari Yki ^ ; 

4 Lukhari Y§.i* (a corruption of Lauki ^ri YUr) is the name of a ghdf on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, near the sixth bridge at Srinagar, where a fair is held on the 13th of the bright fortnight of 
Bhadon (August- September). Khadan Yar is the name of a gMt at the north-western end of the Kasliinir 
Valley, where a fair is held on the same date. 
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The weak mother gave it a pxish. 

It reached KhlUlan Y&r Buddenly. 

Answer : — X morsel of food raised with five fingers of the hand and 
swallowed down by means of the tongue into the stomach* 

32 . 

Phmn chu mohd zan, 

Samdn chu kohd zaUy 
Tsaldn chu tsura zan. 

It falls like a mosquito, 

It accumulates like a hillj 
It flees away like a thief. 

Answer : — Snow* 

33 . 

8ard dyuthum body 
Tel phul todies na od. 

I saw a large lake, 

[But] half a grain of sesamum cannot fit into it. 

Answer i^Nipple or teat. 

34 . 

Baras manz mamcmi pydyi 
Wadavi gais, tsup hmi dyi. 

Aunt gave birth to a child in a lake ; 

We went to congratulate her, [and] she came to bite. 

Answer : — Jewar al-juumr (Euryah ferox). Its thorns prick the hand on 
touching it. 

35 . 

Saras manz palydri hand. 

There is a small fence round a lake. 

Answer : — Eye -lashes. 

36 . 

Saras manz sard bod, 

Sir phul wdt(^ na od. 

There is a large lake within a lake, 

[But] it cannot contain even one-half of a broken grain of rice. 

Answer : — The pupil of the eye. 

37 . 

Satranji watharit, shungdn na kdnh. 

Phulmut pumposh tsatdn na Icdnh. 

Mudmut rdza, waddn na kdnh. 

The durries are spread ; nobody sleeps [on them]. 

The lotus has blossomed ; nobody plucks it. 

The king is dead ; nobody weeps. 

Answer : — A frozen pool of water ; the moon ; a snake. 

38 . 

Skiyitrah ddri fa shiyilrah bar ckis ; 

Shiyitrah gaz bhar pandh chus, 

Edzas waishatjo rats wdsand. 

Tdjas peth suna mand chus. 
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It has thirty-six windows [and] thirty-six doors 
It is thirty-six yards in width. 

The king happened to get a good impulse [i.e., to build it]. 
There is a maund of gold on its spires. 

Answer : — The JSmi" Masjid. 

39 . 

Shupri shupri hhidav^fnd^ 

ShrdJci sati Jcapatdny 
Biyi iithuiy aapadan. 

A water-melon, slantingly 
Cut into parts with a knife, 

Becomes whole again. 

Answer : — Clothing. 

40 . 

8u7m mnzi ddrey rupa aanza bmjey, 

*Arifan dup Zdrifas yima Jcami gcmjey. 

Branches of silver {are tied] to a golden window, 

‘Arif asked Z^rif as to who had tied them. 

Answer : — A cobweb. 

41 . 

Tali tali taldv khandn, 

Edza diodran lut kardn. 

It digs a pond underneath. 

It plunders the houses of great people. 

Answer ; — ^A mouse. 


42 . 

Tilaimn n^ivia anna aund tyuk. 

An oilman’s son with a golden marii on his forehead. 
Answer : — ^An oil-lamp. 

43 . 

Tr^ katshal kacey pUd, 

K&th bath tsdpdn chit, 

Pipyul hyit natsdn chu, 

A lamb with three armpits. 

Is eating up timber [and] twigs [and] 

Is dancing like a black-pepper. 

Answer : — An oven. 

44 . 

Tshar cKem ta bhar dhmi ; 

Raja aandi bdgh chhfn ; 
jymhCiwla y^lit ch^ ; 

Mukhta-mdla gandit chem. 

It is empty and it is full ; 

It is in the Rlbja’s garden ; 

It is covered with a pair of shawls 
It is wearing necklaces of pearls. 

Answer : — An car of Indian com. 
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45, 

Tsn zanqu^ isoddh zangu, 

Uk za'nqd kvJis ; 

Tasund mdz pddsMh mayiyu. 

Thrum tren chu himuy ndv. 

[First] having four feet, [second] having 14 feet, 

[Third] having one foot on a tree. 

Its meat is desired by a king. 

These three have me name. 

Answer : — Khar (ass) ; khar (worm) ; kharbuz (musk-melon). 

40. 

Wozcdis gdnas cheti kaciputi. 

WTiite lambs in a red -coloured stable. 

Answer : — Teeth in the mouth. 

47. 

Ydni zdv tdni khut hdniy pHK 

As soon as it was bom it ascended to the uppermost storey. 

Answer : — Smoke. 

48. 

Yapdri bdl shin wdldn ; 

A pari bdl doth wdldn. 

This side of the hill snow is falling : 

That side of the hill hail is falling. 

Answer : — A cotton-carding mill. 

49. 

Yath saras sariphol nd vetsiy. 

Talk sari sakdliy poni cm ; 

Mrag, srugdl, gandi, zala-hasiiy 
Ztn 7id zui ta totuy pm.^ 

It is a lake so tiny that in it a mustard-seed finds no room, 

Yet from that lake every one drinks water ; 

And into it deer, jackals, rhinoceroses and sea -elephants 
Keep falling, almost before they have time to become bom. 

Answer : — A mother’s nipple. 

50. 

Yira waishov klmlra ntcuwd samndarors tsMnti, 

Danda mdlan shroni kardn, sMnas ivahin mdnt. 

A rude lioy came swimming down a sea, 

He was jingling his teeth, [and] rolling up avalanches of snow. 
Answer : — A churning-stick, separating butter from the milk. 

51. 

ZeAhem zytWm razu Injtt, prat Mnh tas nishi khofsdn chu ; 

Pakhuv na ty khorav iia iy, zorav saiin palcdn chu. 

Long like a roi)e. every one afraid of it ; 
either with wings nor with feet, [but] by its own force does it move. 

Answer : — A snake. 

^ This is a 


saj iugof Lai Dcd, the hoimitess. (gee page (>0 of Sir George Grierson’s LalUt-Va-y,mi.) 
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RAO CHANDRASEN, a forgotten hero of RAjPtTANl. 

By Pandit BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

The name of the heroic Mah^iAnA PratAp of Mewar, and the memory of his noble deeds 
thrill with emotion the heart of every true Indian — young or old — even to this day. But the 
deeds of RAo Chandra sen, the first hero of Rajasthan, who in defending his independence 
against the covetousness of the great Mughal emperor Akbar, sacrificed his ancestral throne 
and took every kind of calamity upon himself, and whose path was followed by MahArAnA 
PratAp^ after an interval of about ten years, are comparatively xmknown to history. 
Further, it has been said that the latter, being much distressed by the miseries of his chUdren, 
once harboured the idea of acknowledging the supremacy of the emperor, but no such idea 
ever entered the head of our hero. Owing to the vicissitudes of fortune, however, his name 
is forgotten even in his own domains. 

The Story of Rao Chandrasen. 

Rao Chandrasen, the hero of this Ifiographical sketch, was bom on the 8th day of the dark 
half of SrAvana, 1598 v.s. (16th July 1541 a.d.). He was the fourth^ son of Rao MAldev,^ 
the well known and powerful ruler of MArwAr, who, by the force of his arms, had acquired 
supremacy among all the contemporary rulers of RAjputAnA, and whose shelter was sought 
by HumAyun,^ the emperor of India, in his days of adversity, and by whose might the pride 
of Sher Shah,^ the PathAn emperor of India, was humbled. Towards the close of Maldev’s 
reign a large part of his dominions had gone out of his possession owing to family discord. 

On the demise of RAo MAldev, Rao Chandrasen, in accordance with the wishes of his 
father, was installed upon the throne of MArwAr on the first day of the dark half of Margasir^a, 
1619 V.S. (1 1th November 1562 a.d.), shortly after which some of his nobles, being dis- 
pleased with him as a result of an insignificant incident,® began to intrigue with his three 
elder brothers.^ The latter were persuaded to raise trouble in different quarters. His 
eldest brother, RAm, rebelled in Sojat, the second, RAyamal, towards Dundara, while tho 
third, Uda^isingh, having made a surprise attack, took the two villages Baori and Gangani. 
At tysRAo Chandrasen immediately marched against Udaisingh, who, relinquishing the posses- 
sion of his newly acquired villages, retreated towards Phalodi. At Lohawat, however, he 
was overtaken and wounded by the Rao in a battle which resulted in a victory for the latter. 
After sometime Rao Chandrasen again prepared to invade Phalodi at the time when the 

1 Mahar4nd> Pra^Ap died on the 1 1th d^y of the bright half of Magha, 1653 v.s. (15th Jan\iary 1597 a.d.) 

2 When only a child of three, i.e., in 1600 v.s, (1543 a.d.), he was granted the big fief of Siwana and 
Risalptir, where he used tp live whep of age, A day after his father’s death he hastened to Jodhpur to try 
his luck in taking the reins of government into his hands according to the wish of his father. When a king, 
he grafted the fief of SiwAna to his elder brother, Rao Rayamal (the second son of the deceased Rao). 

3 In the preface to the Tuzuk-i-JahdnglA it is stated ; “ RAo MAldev was a very great and powerful 
^Aja, whose army consisted of 80,000 cavalry. Although Rapa Sanga, who had fought with BAbur, pos- 
sessed equal wealth and ammunition, yet in respect of dominions and arms, Rao MAldev surpassed him. 
Whenever Rao MAldev fc^ght with RApA Sanga the former was victcwious,” (Persian text, published 
by Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknpw, p. 7.) 

* In the Tabaqat-i-Akhari it is stated : — ‘‘The Emperor HumAyun, obliged by circumstances, started 
towards MAldev, who was at that time among the big Rajas of Hindustan and to whom no other RAja 
was equal in respect of power and army.” (Persian text, published by Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 
p. 205.) 

5 “Thank God, at any cost victory has been attained, otherwise I would have lost the empire of 
Hindust. An for a handful of millet.” (TdrikkA^Firishia text, publish^ by Nawal Kishor Press, Lucknow, 
Part I, p. 228, MuntakJiahu ^l-luhdh text, published by the Bengal Asiatic Society, Part I, p. 101.) 

6 An offender having deserted the court of the RAo, took shelter with one of the nobles named Jaitamal 
(son of Jaisa). When he was arrested and brought back, the said noble requested the Rao to punish him 
in any way other than death. Incensed at this uncalled for interference, the RAo ordered the unfortunate 
wretch to be instantly put to death. Jaitamal and his colleagues did not like this. 

7 At this time the three elder brothers of the Rao were in their respective The oldest, Ram, 

was at Sojat ; the gecoud, Rayamal, at Siwana ; and the third, Udaisingh, at Phalodi. 


o 
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power of the Mughal emperor Akbar was fast rising. Bat some considerate nobles intervened 
and made peace between the two brothers, as they (the nobles) apprehended danger to the 
EAthor power through family dissensions at such a time. 

In 1620 v.$. (1563 A.P.) the B&o led an army against his eldest brother BAm. At 
first £4m came out and opposed the army of the Eao at NadoL^ But, seeing no chance 
of victory, he went to Husain Quli Beg, the imperial officer at NAgaur, stated his prior claim 
by primogeniture to the throne of MArwAr, and asked for help, Husain Quil, seeing a chance 
of benefitting himself by this internal discord, readily accepted the proposal and suddenly 
laid siege to Jodhpur. The Bao fought for some days, but being obliged by the shortage of 
provisions to make peace,® agreed to restore Sojat to Bam and to pay indemnities of war 
to Husain Quli Beg. In consequence, the possessions of the BAo were limited to the ^tricts 
of Jodhpur, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But after the return of the Muhammadan army 
the terms of the treaty were not fulfilled to the satisfaction of B4m. He therefore approach- 
ed the emperor in 1621 v.s, (1564 a,i).) for help. As this was a good chance for Akbar 
to avenge his father’s^® wrongs, he accepted the request of B&m and sent an army under 
Muzaffar KhAn. Simultaneously, he ordered Husain Quli Beg to dispossess the Rdo of Jodh- 
pur and settle BAm at Sojat. Husain Quli, accordingly, laid siege to Jodhpur, but the BAo 
bravely defended the fort. When the imperial army failed to take the fort by open attack 
it attempted to enter it by an inlet^* towards the BanlsAgar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months, provisions failed, and the leading sardars there* 
fore prevailed upon the R&o to escape. He, reluctantly, went to Bhadrajan^^ ^th his 
family, while his sardArs, who remained behind, fought in open battle and died glorious deaths. 
The imperial army then took possession of the fort. 

The following is an extract from the Akbamdmd : — 

After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. 
Hearing this, BAm, the eldest son of RAo MAldev, came and joined them. From there 
he went to the emperor who bestowed honours upon him and sent him to Husain Quli Beg with 
a fresh army under Muinu’ d-din l^Au and others. The imperial army soon took the fort." 

The RAo collecting men and money began to harass the Muhammadans now and then. 
In 1627 V.S. (1570 a.d. — ^978 A.H.), when the emperor, after visiting Ajmer, reached NAgaur, 
many princes of BAjputAnA attended his court there.’* The RAo, too, went there to read 

• Another version is that it was Rio Ram who, with the assistance of Mah^rAuA XJdaisingh, had at 
first marched out in order to obtain the throne of M^rwAr* 

9 It is stated in Tdrikh -i-Falanpur (Part I, page 77) that MirzA Sharfu’d<dia rebelled against Akbar 
and invaded MertA after the demise of RAo MAldev, and that RAo Chandrasen saved MertA by concluding 
a peace with him in 1615 v.s. (1559 a.d.). These facts are doubtful, for Merta had been made over to 
Jaimal by Sharfu’d-din during the lifetime of RAo MAldev. After this, when Sharfu’d-din rebelled, Akbar 
took MertA from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal. Sharfu’d-din rebelled in 1620 ^.s. (1563 A,D.=97l 
A.H.), while RAo MAldev died in 1619 v.8. 

When HtimAyun had sought the assistemee of RAo MAldev against Sher ShAh, his followers had 
slaughtered a cow in MarwAr. Displeased with this, the RAo (MAldev) had desisted from hoping him» 
and HumAyun had to turn back disappointed. 

’ ^ This inlet is meant for carrying water to the fort from the tank. 

13 This event is stated in the chrcmicles to have occurred on the 12th day of the dark half of MArga. 
sir^a, 1622 v.s. (19th November 1565 a.d.). 

13 AJAamdmdy text published by Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. II, p. 197. 

1 1 Udaisingh, the third son of RAo MAldev, and RAo KsIyAnmal and his son RAyasin^ of Bikaner, 
etc., had an interview with the emperor at this place. The emperor deputed Udaisingh to suppress the 
Gujar rising in Samaoli, keeping at court RAyasingfa, to whom afterwards the administration of Jodhpur 
was also entrusted. RAo RAm was also appointed in Jodhpur to help in guarding the highway to Gujar At. 

It is stated in the Tab<iqdt-i-Akb(tri that Akbar reached NAgaur on the 16th Jumddd *Udkhir, 977 ajeu 
( 3rd day of the dark half of Pausba, 1626 v.s,— corresponding with the 26th November 1569 a.d.) and 
sojourned there for 50 days (p. 289). But in the Akbamdfnd this event is said to have occurred in 
978 A.H. (1570 A.D.), (Vol. II, pp. 357-58.) 
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his mind, and was received by the emperor with due honour. His inward desire was that 
if the R4o were to own his allegiance, even in name, he might restore Jodhpur to him. But 
the unbending nature of the R4o defied all courtly allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan, 
rejecting the offers of the emperor. Soon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan. 

The Rao defended it for some time, but as provisions here also failed, he went to Siwana. 

In 1629 v.s. (1572 a.d.) the Rao made a recruiting tour, and on his way, when encamped at 
Kanuja (district Jaitaran), Ratan, son of Khinva, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded a sum- 
mon to his court. The Rito, therefore, marched on Asarlai and laid it waste. 

Next >ear (1630 v.s.=1573 a.d.) the inhabitants of the town of Bhinaya (district 
Ajmer) approached him for protection against the depredations of Madalia, the Bhii chief- 
tain. Accepting their appeal, the R4o attacked the residence of the Bhil. As many other 
Bhils of the neighbourhood happened to be there taking part in some ceremony, they all 
took up arms to repulse the attack ; but as soon as Madalia was killed they aU fled,^’^ leaving 
the place and the district in the possession of the Rao. 

The same year (i.e., 1630 v.s. =981 a.h.) Akbar despatched a strong army to take 
Siwana.^® Besides the Muhammadan commanders, Shah Quli, etc., Hindu princes and 
chiefs, like Rayasingh of Bikaner, Keshavad^s of Morta and Jagat Raya, were also deputed 
to accompany it. As the emperor was very anxious that the Rao might be made to own 
allegiance, he had instructed his commanders to try to win him over by promises of 
imperial favour. At first the army went towards Sojat, where it defeated prince Kali a, a 
nephew of the Rao, and thence set out for Siwana, taking his (the Rao’s) relatives Keshavadas, 
Maheshdas and Prithviraj along vith it. When this largo army camo near Siwana,*^ 
plundering the surrounding country and defeating those who made opposition, the retainers 
of the Rao suggested that he should take refuge in the neighbouring hills and await 
his opportunity. 

Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills, leaving the defence of the fort to his com- 
mander-in-chief, Rathor Patt4, but he let slip no opportunity of harassing the besieging 
army upon its flanks and rear. The garrison, too, gave a good account of itself. Though 
the besieging army was large and formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers were 
discomfited. In 1621 v.s. (982 a.h.), disppointed at the state of affairs, R^ Rayasingh. 
who then administered Marwar on behalf of the emperor, left Siwana for Ajmer and informed 
the emperor that the army deputed to Siwana was not adequate to capture the fort, and that 
reinforcements were necessary, The emperor thereupon sent Taiyib l^lan, Suiyid Beg 
ToqMi, Subban Quli Khan Turk, Kharram, Azmat ^an, Shivadas, etc,, with a large army to 

15 From that day the following proverb has been current in Marwar 
i.e., ‘ as soon as M^alia (the Bhil chief) was killed the guests to the feast disj^rsed.’ 

Bhinaya is in the possession of the descendants of Rao Chandrasen to this day. 

It is stated in the Chiefs and Leading Families of Rdjputdnd (1916) that ChaiKlrasen, the son of Rao 
Maldev of Marwar (1531) camo to Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated MIklalia, the chief of a 
band of Bhils who ravaged the country near Bhiuai, .slew him and dispersed his followers. For this service 
Bhinai and seven other parganas were bestowed on him in jdgir by the emperor Akbar. (See pp. 96-98.) 

1^ Akbamdindy vol. Ill, pp. 80-81. 

17 Prince Kalla at first bravely opposed the imperial army, but being outnumbered, was eventually 
obliged to leave Sojat and take refuge in the fortress of Siriari. The imperial army, finding it diflicult to 
take this latter place, set fire to it, which obliged Kalla to retreat to Korna. Being pursued to this place, 
too, he had to conclude peaco, and though exempted himself, upon some pretext, from attendance, he 
liad to send his relatives to the court. 

18 The allies of Rao Chandrasen, Raval Mogharaj, Sukharaj, Suja and BevidAs, had bravely fought 
with batches of the imperial army that had been plundering m the neighbourhood. [Akbarndtnd, vol, ill, 
p.8l.) 

Akbar fidmdj vol. HI, pp. 1 10-111, 
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Sivrana, The strength of the imperial army being thus augmented, the Rao, at the request 
of his sardars, escaped via Rampura to the hills. The emperor resented the escape of the 
Rao, and reproached his commanders. 

Next, in 1632 v.s. (983 a.h.) Jalal was deputed2^> to suppress the RAo, and Saiyid 
Ahmad, Saiyid Hashim, Shimal Sl^n and other nobles were ordered to accompany him. 
As the army previously sent suffered continued failure it became disheartened ; and as they 
had insufficient fodder and had to wander fruitlessly in the hilly tracts, the horses, too, be- 
came weak and unserviceable.^^ The emperor accordingly instructed these newly appointed 
commanders to relieve it ; and they went to their respective jd^rs to make preparations. 

When Jaikl Wi^n reached Merta, Ramsingh, Sultansingh,22 ‘Ali Quli, etc., nobles of 
the Siwana army, sent him word that, though they were tiying their best to suppress the 
Rao, yet they had not been able to defeat him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retainers equally brave, and finding an impregnable shelter in the mountains, be was 
invincible. But if Jalal IQito would instantly help them with his army they would achieve 
some success. Jalal ^an accordingly marched on Siwana. Hearing this, the Rao arranged 
an ambush to surprise and rout JalM on the way ; but somehow the latter got scent 
of the design and advanced and attacked the Rao. This unexpected attack upset all hjs 
(the Rao’s) plans. For some time further he continued the conflict, till, anticipating the 
complete destruction of his handful of brave soldiers in fighting against such cdds, he again 
took refuge in the hills. 2 ^ 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience in entering the hills in pursuit of such 
a dangerous enemy as the Rao, this time they retired to the fortress of R4mgadh, and from 
there they tried their best to find out his whereabouts ; but all their efforts proved fruitless. 
In the meanwhile they learnt through a person who called himself I)evidas2* that the R4o 
was with his nephew, prince Kalla. On this they went with him to Kalla, who positively 
denied the information. The army had to return in despair, and Shimal fffian was much 
displeased with Devidas. Inviting the latter to his camp under some pretext he tried to 
make him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidas effected his escape, to the disappoint- 
ment and shame of Shimal Sl^n. Devidas went to Kall4, and, as he was determined to 
avenge himself on Shimal Khan, he together with Rao Chandrasen fell upon the imperial 
army. In their hurry they mistook Jalal ffiian for Shimdl IQian. However the former was 
killed. They then proceeded to attack the latter (Shimal Jflian), but by that time Jaimal, 
at the head of a fresh imperial army, happened to arrive, and the Rao and Devidas thought 
it prudent to retire. 

This last attack had much reduced the strength of the imperial army, affording an 
opportunity to prince Kalla (son of RA,ma) of once more trying his luck. He collected men 
and money, garrisoned the fortress of Devkur,2^ and prepared for battle with the imperial 
army. To overcome the new difficulty, the imperial army was obliged to give up the siege 
of Siwana and prepare for an attack upon Devkur. The emperor, seeing his prestige 

20 Akbarndmd text, published by Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. Ill, p. 15S. 

21 Jbid., p. 167. 

22 These were younger brothers of RayaBingh of Bikaner. 

23 Akbarndmd, vol. Ill, pp. 

24 The strange story related by this man at Ramgadh was that he was the same Dovidds who was 
supposed to have been killed in the battle with Sharfu’d*dm at Merta ; that when he was left on the field in 
a senseleBS state, an ascetic picked him up, took him to his hermitage and healed his woiinds ; that he re- 
mained with the ascetic for some time and had come with his permission to try his fortune by serving under 
the imperial banners. He was believed by some of the imperial commanders, while others disbelieved him. 
{Akhamdmd, vol. Ill, p. 159.) 

2q The site ot this fortress remains yet unidentified. (Akbarndmd, vol. Ill, p. 167.) 
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endangered, sent more men under ShahMa I2i4n to stamp out the anarchy in these parts. This 
new general, on reaching Devkur, saw that the imperial army besieging the fortress was in 
difficulties. He, therefore, advanced and attacked the fort. This reinforcement greatly 
added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful of fatigued retainers of prince 
Kalla could not withstand its attacks for long. The fortress was captured and Shahbax 
Si^n left some troops in it under the Saiyids of Barha, while he himself proceeded to Siw§<na, 
On his way he fell in with some R^thor warriors stationed in the fortress of Dunara,^^ to 
whom he sent proposals for submission with an offer of imperial service. But these brave 
Rathors, preferring death to loss of independence, engaged the great Mughal army in a 
furious battle till every one of them had fallen on the field. The Mughals took possession 
of the fortress and went on to besiege Siwana. There they relieved and sent back the old 
army, in accordance with the emperor's instructions. The new general, after some days 
of strenuous effort, perceived that it would be very difficult to take the fort by fighting in 
the open with the brave RS-thors. He, therefore, had recourse to stratagem, and cut off all 
supplies for the garrison, Seeing further defence impossible, the commander proposed to 
evacuate the fort on condition of being allowed to retire peacefully. Sh§,hbaz Wian wel- 
comed the proposal as he foresaw only loss in pressing the siege further. Thus, after pro- 
longed and severe fighting, the fort of Siwana came into the possession of Akbar 
in 1633 v.s, (984 a.h.) and the surviving Rathor defenders retired to the hills of 
Piplun, where the Rao resided. But still they continued to attack the Mughal army 
whenever possible. 

The same year, in the month of Kartika (Octoher-November 1576 A.n.), Raval Hansraj 
of Jaisalmer seeing the Rao engaged with the imperial army, invaded Pokaran, which was de- 
fended by Pancholi Anand Ram, who commanded in behalf of the R^o, for about four months. 
In the end, no advantage being gained by either side, a treaty was concluded by which the 
Raval was to advance a loan of one lakh of pftodios (Rs. 12,300) to the R^o, and the Rao 
was to hand over the district of Pokaran to the R^val on condition of returning it on the 
repayment of the loan. Rao Chandrasen, being engaged in war with the Mughals, was in 
need of money and, therefore, welcomed the treaty. 

As the imperial army pursued the Rao even to his mountain fastness of Piplun, he, 
after fighting for a time, was obliged to retire towards Sirohi,^^ Dungarpur-® and 
Banswara. 

Later on, when Sbjat also fell into the hands of the Mughals on the death of Kalla on 
the field of battle, Kumpavat Sadul, son of Maheshdas, Jet a vat Askaran, son of Devidds, 
and other sard^rs of Marwar went over to the Rao and requested him to return and protect 
his native land. Accordingly he set out for Marwar via Mewar and, routing the imperial 
post at Sarwar, took possession of the district in 1036 v.s. (1579 a.d.}. Later he overran 
the adjacent districts of Ajmer At this the emperor sent an army against him under 

Payanda Muhammad Khan and others. The Rao, after fighting for some time against these 

26 At present there is no fortress at Dunara. 

27 Rtio Chandrasen is said to have stayed here for about a year and a half. 

28 It is said that though Rao Chandrasen, owing to the dissension between the Raval and his son, 
had acquired possession of Dungarpur fort, he was obliged to vacate it on the arrival of the imperial army. 

29 In 988 A.H. (1637 v.s.=1580 a.d.) it was reported that Rao Chandrasen (son of Maldeva), in spite 
of his (formerly) attending the imperial court, had rebelled ; but being afraid of the imperial army he had 
awaited an opportunity in his hiding place, and now, finding a chance, had begun to plunder the district 
of Ajmer. {Akbarndynd, 111, p. 318.) 

But RaoChandrasenhadonlyoncemet AkbaratNagaurin 1627 V.S. (1570 a.d.). A subsequent inter- 
view with Akbar is neither mentioned in any of the Persian Chronicles, nor in the kkydts. This statement 
therefore, mast allude to his meeting with the emperor in 1027 v.s. 
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odds, thought it inadvisable to remain in the open field and retired to the nearest hills in 
1637 v.s. (1580 a.d.=988 a.h.). 

Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, invaded Sojat and took pos- 
session of it on the 11th day of the dark half of Sravana 1637 v.s. (7th July 1580 a.d.). 
He then established his residence in the hill fortress of Saran close by, but he did not enjoy 
the rest for long as he died on the 7th day of the bright half of M^ha 1637 v.s. (11th 
January 1581 A.n.) at Sachiyaya. Thus ended the chequered but brilliant career of this 
unyielding hero of Marwar,^® On the spot where he was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet to this day.^1 

Rao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and independent disposition. He took 
upon himself the hardships of a wandering life in the mountains after being deprived of his 
paternal state (Marwar). He continued to fight for 16 long years with the armies of an 
emperor like Akbar, and never thought of ending his miseries by yielding to the supremacy 
of the great Mughal. Even from the AltbamAmd it is evident that it was the ardent desire 
of the emperor to bring the Rao under his allegiance like other rulers of Rajputdna ; he, there- 
fore, used to give special instructions to all the nobles sent against him to try their best to 
subjugate the R^ by offering imperial favours. But this desire of the emperor was never 
fulfilled. Rao Chandrasen had three sons, — Ugrasen, Rayasingh, and Askaran.^- 

At that time the Maharana (Pratap) and the Rao (Chandrasen) were the two sharpest, 
thorns in Akbar’s side. A contemporary poet has very well expressed this fact in the follow- 
ing couplet : — 

gff 353^7 7?^ 3 I 

i.e., at that time there were only two renowned rulers throughout India, viz., Rana Pratap 
and R4o Chandrasen, whose horses could not be enslaved by the imperial brand, who could 
never be tempted by imperial service, and whose arms ever remained drawn against the 
imperial armies. 

Probable Reasons for the Obscurity of Rio Chandrasen. 

The chief reason why the name and history of such a character have been forgotten 
seems to be that, unlike the case of Maharana Pratap of Mewar, the throne of Marwar was 
lost to the descendants of our hero — Rao Chandrasen. Some time after his death, his younger 
brother Udaisingh (alias Mota Raja) got possession of the throne in 1640 v.s. (1583 a.d.) 
The new ruler had not been on good terms with his brother. The poets and historians of 
the time probably thought, therefore, that the recital and narration of Chandrasen-s heroic 
deeds would not only be fruitless, but even a cause of displeasure to the contemporary ruler. 

We hope true Indians, and especially the Rathor Rajputs, will cherish in their hearts 
the memory of the magnanimous Rdo like that of Mah^rand Pratap. 

30 It is stated in the chronicles of Mai^var that when Rao Chandrasen had taken possession of Sojat 
a large number of Rathor sardars from far and near had flocked to his banner. But Rathor Bairsal and 
Kumpavat Udaisingh, out of pride, paid no heed to him. Rao Chandrasen, therefore, marched up<m Dudor, 
the jdgtr of Baitsal. On the way, as Askaran, son of Rathor Bevidas, promised to negotiate with Bairsal 
and induce him to enter the service of the Rao, the latter gave up the idea of invasion. When, however, 
Askaran saw Bairsal for the purpose, the latter, feigning terror, requested Askaran to assure him of the 
favour of the Rao by bringing him (the Rao) to his house for dinner. This was arranged. But soon after 
his return the RaU> suddenly expired ; hence treachery on the jkart of Bairsal is generally suspected. 

3^ In this tablet there is an image of Rao Chandrasen on horseback along with five ladi^ standing 
in front of him, to show that five of his wiv^es became sati. This fact is also borne out by the inscrip- 
tion below the image, which runs as follows : | R (?r) 

( ?nT>fr ) rnr ’«r^g'<i!Er':7r ?T?fr if- 

Rao CViandrasen made a cliaritable grant of village Arathnadi to a Bralima^ named Sjngj. 
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HISTORICAL DATA IN BAJA^EKHARA’S VIDDHASALABHAf^JIKA- 

Bv V. V. MIRASHI, M.A. 

In an interesting article entitled “ The staging of the Viddhas^labhanjikA ” published 
in a previous issue of this Journal (voL LX, p. 61 f.), Mr. Dasharatha Sharma has drawn 
attention to the historical data in the ViMh^alabhanjikS, of Bajasekhara*. The historical 
importance of this drama had also struck me as T was studjing the inscriptions of the Kala- 
churis and the works of RAja^khara, and I wrote an article on the subject which was pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Bkandarkar Institute^ some months before Mr. Sharma ’s article 
appeared in this Journal. Mr. Sharma has independently studied this question, and though 
he agrees with me in some matters, his conclusions in others are different from mine. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine the available evidence once more to arrive at the truth. Be- 
sides Mr. Sharma 's article contains some misstatements which must be corrected to prevent 
misconception by future historians. 

After studying the Viddhasalabhanjikd and the relevant inscriptions Mr. Shanna has 
drawn the following conclusions. 

1. The Viddhamlabhanjikd was staged at the Court of the Kalachuri king Yuvaraja- 

deva I of Tripuri. 

2. It commemorates a victory of the Kalachuris over the Rashfrakuta king Govin- 

da IV. This war was undertaken to crown Baddiga-Amoghavarsha ITT king 
of Kuntala. 

The first of these conclusions is no new discoveiy. As far back as 1905 the late Dr. 
Hultzsch arrived at the same conclusion and on the same grounds,* As for the second my 
conclusion is in some respects different from Mr. Sharma’s. I agree with him that the play 
commemorates a victory of the Kalachuris over the Rashtrakutas, but T hold that YuvarAja- 
deva’s antagonist was not Govinda IV, but his own son-in-law, Baddiga-Amoghavarsha HI, 
who had already usurped the throne on the death or murder of Govinda IV. Mr. Sharma 
says : “ Govinda IV seems to have been a man of vicious character, who met his destruction 
in a rebellion raised by his subjects.^’ It is not quite clear how Govinda IV met his death. 
The Deoli and Karhad Plates attribute his destruction to his voluptuousness, which under- 
mined his health.^ But the veiled reference in that verse to the disaffection among his 
subjects, as well as the statement in the next passage that his successor Amoghavarsha was 
requested by the feudatories* to ascend the throne, may denote that he lost his life in a re- 
bellion of his subjects and feudatories. The latter supposition is also supported by an import- 
ant passage in the Vikramdrjunavijaya of the Kanarese poet Pampa, where it is said that 
Arikesarin, a Chalukya chieftain ruling over Jola country (Dharwar district), conquered the 
great feudatories sent by the emperor who offered opposition and gave universal sovereignty 
to Baddiga when he came, placing confidence in him,^ It is, however, doubtful if the Chedis 
had any hand in this revolt. The battle on the bank of the Payoshni, which is so graphically 
described in the Viddhasdlabhanjikd, could not have been fought with Govinda TV, for in 
that passage the adversaries of the Chedis, who supported the claim of VirapAla for the throne 
of Kuntala, are said to be kings of Karnata, Simhala, PAndya, Murala, Andhra, and Konkana, 
as well as the lord of Kuntala. Now it is well known that Govinda IV had, by his vicious 
conduct, displeased all men and had sent armies against Arikesarin (who may represent the 

1 Annals f vol. XI, Part IV (1930). 

2 Ind. Ant., vol. XXXIV, p. 177 f. 

S Ep. hid., voi. VII, p. 31. 
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king of Karnafa) and Ch&lukya Bhima IT of Veugi (the king of Andhra).^ These kings at 
least were displeased with GoTinda IV, and we shall not be far wrong if we suppose that other 
feudatories also did not like his misrule. In the Deoli and Karhad plates of Krishna TIT, 
the son and successor of Baddiga-Amoghavarsha, we are told that the latter was requested 
by the feudatories to ascend the throne. These feudatories are not, therefore, likdy to have 
fought for Gk)vinda IV and against the Kalachuri king, who, according to Mr. Sharma, es- 
poused the cause of Baddiga. It is, on the other hand, probable that Baddiga-Amc^havarsha 
was intriguing with the discontented feudatories of Govinda TV to bring about his downfall. 
We have a clear reference to this in the passage from the VikraTmijunavijaya cited above, 
which says that Arikesarin gave the throne to Baddiga who sought his help, Yuvarijadeva I 
was no feudatory of Govinda IV. If he had been mainly instrumental in securing the throne 
of Kuntala for Baddiga, the Deoli and Karhad plates of his son would have surely referred 
to his help. We find instead, that Krishna ITf, the son of Baddiga, even while he was a 
crown prince, defeated a Sahasrdrjuna (i.e,, a Kalachuri king) who was an elderly relative of 
his mother and wife,*^ This can be no other than Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri, the father-in-law 
of Baddiga. The earliest date for Baddiga is 937 A.D., and the date of Krishna Hi’s accession 
is 940 A.D, K^'iahna’s victory over Yuvarajadeva must, therefore, be placed between these 
two dates. As it is mentioned first in the list of the achievements of Krishna III while he 
was a crown prince,^ it may have occurred in the first two or three years of his father’s reign. 
It would, indeed, be the height of ingratitude, if Krishna waged war so soon on Yuvar4jadeva, 
who, according to Mr. Sharma, placed his father on the throne of Kuntala. 

I, therefore, conclude that Yuvarijadeva must have espoused the cause of some other 
claimant for the throne of Kuntala and fought with Baddiga-Amoghavarsha and his son 
Krishna, who had usurped it with the help of the feudatories. In my article in the Annals 
of the BhandarJear InstittUe I have shown in detail that the kings of Karn4ta, Simhala, Pandya, 
etc,, mentioned in Kajasekhara’s play as the adversaries of Yuvarajadeva, were afterwards 
the feudatories of Krishna III, and may, therefore, have come to his father’s help in that 
battle, Baddiga was, no doubt, Yuvardjadeva’s son-in-law,® but he was a man of saintly 
disposition, being guided entirely by his son Krishna III, From the manner in which 
Krishna ITI and his successor Khottigadeva are referred to in the KardS. plates, the late 
Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar rightly conjectured that they were half-brothers and that 
Kandakadevi, the daughter of Yuvarajadeva, was the mother of Khottigadeva but the step- 
mother of Krishna IIT. We are told in the Viddhasdlabhanjikd that Yuvar&jadeva married 
the daughter of Virapala, wbon^ he placed on the throne of Kuntala. This is manifestly 
impossible if Virapala of the play is intended to represent his own son«in-law Baddiga- Amo* 
ghavarsha. All these coiwderations render it extremely probable that Virap^ was meant 
to represent some other uncle of Govinda TV who had an equal claim for the throne after the 
latter’s death. Yuvarajadeva must have dwided to back him, for he i^ust have known that 
if his son-in-law Baddiga gained the throne he would be entirely under the ccmtrol of his son, 
Krishna III, of masterful peiwnality, and thus thwart him in his ambitious schemes to 
become a Chakravartin. 

6 Fleet, Dynasties oj the Kanarese Districts^ p. 417* 

Karhad Plates, Ep, Ind,, vol. IV, p. 2$4* 

* Ibid., p. 285. 

8 Matrimonial alliances are not always successful in preventing hostilities between ambitiops kings. 
(Several instances of this can be quoted from modem European as well as ancient Indian history. 

I isTnenfCr II II 

Early Hittory of the Dcccan (1028), p. 127. 
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^ Mr. Shanna places this battle on the bank of the TApti, with which he identihes the 
Payoshni mentioned in the play as the scene of the battle. It appears from the Epics and 
PurAnas that three rivers — Tapti, Pum§i and Paingahga — bore the name Payoshni in ancient 
times. 11 The Viddhasdlabhanjikd tells ns that Yuvarajadeva sent an army under 'his Oom- 
mander-in-Chief to place Virap^la on the throne of Kuntala. It must have advanced directly 
on WAnyakhe^a (modem Malkhed, near Bidar in the Nizam’s Dominions), the capital of the 
Bashtrakutas. Its progress was checked by a confederacy of kings, and a fierce battle was 
fought on the bank of the Payoshi^. This river must, therefore, be identified with the 
Painganga which, alone of the three rivers mentioned above, lies on the w^ay from Tripuri 
(Tewar near Jabalpur) to MAlkhed. The surrounding country was probably called MuralA 
in those days. The king of this country was one of the adversaries of Yuvarajadeva. From 
the Uttarararmcarita the MuralA appears to be a tributary of the Godavari, and we find that 
the YAdavas who were ruling in that part were feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. To assure 
YuvarAjadeva that the people of that country had submitted to him after that fierce battle 
the Commander-in-Chief remarks in his dispatch that the ladies of MuralA had fixed their 
eyes on his feet. The identification of the Payoshnii’2 with the Pamganga seems, therefore, 
to be almost certain. 

The victory that YuvarAjadeva won in the battle of the Payoshni was, however, only 
temporary. Baddiga soon regained the throne and was firmly established on it in 937 a.d. 
His son and crown prince, Krishna III, soon took revenge by defeating Yuvarajadeva, as 
stated in the Karhad plates. 

Let us next turn to some other statements in Mr. Sharma’s article. He identifies in a 
footnote Yuvarajadeva the patron of Abhinanda with Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri. Extracts 
from the initial and concluding portions of the Bdmacarita were published in 1922 and 1928 
in the Triennial Catalogues of Manuscripts collected by the Madras Govermnent.^^ The work 
has recently been edited in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, From several references in that 
poem it is now quite clear that Yuvarajadeva, the poet’s patron, was a Pala king and bore 
the title Hdravarsha, He must, therefore, be distinguished from RAjasekhara’s patron, the 
Kalachuri king YuvarAjadeva I alias Keydravarsha. The editor of the Rdmacarita has 
adduced cogent reasons to identify him with Devapala, who ruled in the second half of the 
ninth century a.d. 

Relying on Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s statement in his History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 
Mr. Sharma holds that Kokkalla I was the master of TrikaUnga in 870 a.d. Mr. Vaidya 
has cited no authority for his statement. From the eleventh century onwards we find that 
the title was assumed by some Kalachuri kings. But so far as I know, the passages in the 
Viddh-asdlabhanjikd cited by Mr. Sharma are the earliest references to the assumption of this 
title by a Kalachuri king. If Trikalinga means high or elevated KaMga and denotes the 
highlands between the coast strip called Kalinga and Dakshina Kosala,^^ the country was 
conquered for the first time by Kokkalla’s son, Mugdhatunga-Prasiddhadhavala, the father 
of YuvarAjadeva I.^^ After this conquest he placed one of his brothers in charge of it. The 
inscriptions of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur mention that Kokkalla had eighteen sons, of whom 
the eldest became the lord of Tripuri while the others became the lords of Mandalas.^® 

11 So8 Nundo Lai Dey's Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 3IedicBval India, p. 156. 

13 Ralying on ^Ir. S. N. Majnmdar's statement in his edition of Cunningham's Geography of Ancient 
India, Mr. Sharma takes the IMurala country to represent the central possession of the KAlachuria. But 
this is inconsistent with the express statement in the play that the lord of Murala was one of YuvarAjadeva's 
opponents in the battle of the Payoshm. The Trikdndasesha seems to distinguish the MuralA from the 
Reva or Narmada, c£. ^ ^ 1 In the Bdlahhdrata also RAja^khara 

distinguishes between MuralA and Mekala the country round the source of the NarmadA, cf . * 

THTWr I I, V. 7). 

13 Vol. Ill, Nos. 3439 and 3760 (pub. 1922) and vol. IV, Nos. 5371 and 5373 (pub. 1928). 

14 JBORS., vol. XIV, Part IV. 

15 See references to the conquest of Pali in the Bilhari inscription of the Pvulers of Chedi [Dp. Ind., 
vol. I, p. 254 f.) and the Benares copperplate inscription of Karna (Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 297 f.) 

1^ Cf. Ratanpur Inscription of Jajalladeva, Bp. Ind., vol. I. p. 32 f. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A SINHALESE-PANDYAN SYNCHRONISM. 

la the time of Seaa I, according to the €tda~ 
vam^a (Mhv, 50, 12-42), a P&odyan king invaded 
Ceylon, ravaged the Northern Province, and sacked 
the capital. Sena made terms, and the P&odyans 
quitted the island. 

La the next reign, that of Sena II (Mhv» 51, 
27-51 ), a disgruntled son of the Pfiodyan king 
appealed to the Sinhalese monarch for help against 
his father. A Sinhalese invasion of the Madur^ 
kingdom followed, the capital was sacked, the 
Pandyau king died of hia wounds and his son 
was enthroned by the Sinhalese Commander-in- 
Chief in his stead. 

On the P^ndyan side the only reference to a 
war with Ceylon is the bare mention in the larger 
Sinnamanur plates of a victory won over the king 
of Simhala by j§ri-M^ra, son of Varaguna I, and 
father of Varaguna II (S. I. I., 3, pp. 457, 461). 
Of a counter-invcksion nothing is said. 

The year of Varagupa II’s accession is generaUy 
accepted as c, 862 a.d. (Aivarmolai inscription, 
Md. 242 of V. Rangacharya’s list, corro>>orated by 
the TiruveUarai inscription, Tp. 683, see E./., 
11, 253). 

This date does not fit either the traditional 
dating of the Mhv. (Wijosinha) which gives Sena I, 
846-866 A.D. and Sena II, 866-901 a.d. ; nor 
with the scheme suggested by Hultzsch in JRAS., 


1913, 517-531, which wotdd give Sena I, c. 82^-843 
A.D., and Sena H, 843-876 ajo. Mr* K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, relying on Wijeeinha’s dating 
infers that this sack of Madur8 marks the end of 
VaraguiDia U’s re^n (Ancient Dcccon, p. 141), 
while Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri would discredit 
the Sinhalese account altogether, regarding it 
as a mere repetition of the Sinhalese invasions of 
Madur5 in the twelfth century, interpolated in 
Mhv, 51 ^‘to take off the edge from the story of 
the conquest of Ceylon ” in Sena I’s re^n (The 
Kingdomy p. 71). 

More recently Prof. Geiger, in part II of his 
edition of the Citlavainda (1930), has again revised 
the dating of the Sinhalese kings of this period, 
and assigns to Sena I, c. 831-851 a.d., and to Sena II, 
c. 851-885 A.D. The expedition of Sena 11 to 
Madur5 occurred according to the A^viragoll&va 
inscription (E. Z,y 2, p. 44) in the ninth year of his 
reign, which would be c. 860 a,d. ckccording to 
Prof. Geiger’s scheme. The nearness of this 
computed date to that of Varagupa II’s accession 
(862 A.D., some time between March 22nd and 
November 22nd, as calculated by Sewell) suggests 
that Varagu^ II wrested the P^^dyem throne 
from his father ^ri-M5ra with the help of Sena II. 
This synchronism, if valid, is important, and proves 
the soundness of Prof. Geiger’s judgment. 

F. J. Richabds. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Comparative and Etymolooicai. Dictionary 
OP THE NepaiiI Language, by B. L. Turner, 
M.C., M.A. With Indexes of all Words quoted 
from other Indo-Aryan Languages compiled by 
Dorothy R. Turner, M.A, 12iX9J inches ; pp. 
xxiv-f935. London, Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner & Co., 1931, 

This admirable dictionary is the outcome of 
1 6 years’ work ; and the labour involved in its 
jjreparation will be apparent from its contents 
to all linguists. Suffice it to state that dictionaries 
and vocabularies of fifty languages and dialects, 
including, be it noted, the Gypsy languages, have 
been systematically examined for the purpose 
of the etymological notes and the indexes. In 
the preface the author states hia aim as having 
been to give all those interested in the Aryan 
languages of India generally, and in Nepdli in 
particular, a dictionary in which for the first time 
the attempt is made to indfeate with some degree 
of scientific accuracy the etymologic of an Indo- 
Aryan language as a whole. The indexes have 
been planned to enable those concerned with 
Indo-Aryan lemguages other than Nepali to use 
the etymological material here collected. Right 
well have these aims been aceompHshed : the result 
is a work that should serve as a guide for future 
Indian lexicography. 


In his Linguietic Survey of India 8ir George 
Grierson classifies this language, which he calls 
Eastern Pahfip or Naipalf (here using the Sanskritic 
form, while Prof. Turner adopts the form Nepfili 
as locally pronounced) as one of the Pah&ri lan- 
guages of the Inner Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan 
Branch. Prof. Turner tells us that Nepfili original- 
ly belonged to a dialect -group which included 
the ancestors of Gujarati, Sindhi, Lahndfi, 
Panjfibf and Hindi. As the 8X>eakers of the 
so-called Pahfiri Umguages, moving along the 
foot-hills of the Himalaya, settled down in their 
new homes, these languages lost touch with their 
relatives in the north-west, and developed in* 
dep^dently. Being brought into close contact 
with the dialects of the plains to the south, they 
shared with them important sound changes. So, 
in the case of Nepdli we find the Hindi and Bihfiri 
dialects exercising a strong and apparently in* 
creasing influence. Among the modem Indo- 
Aryan languages Nepali is most closely allied to 
KumSoni, its neighbour on the • west. This 
linguistic evidence corroborates the historical 
information we possess as to the introduction in 
comparatively recent times of this form of Ihdo* 
Aryan speech int o N ep Sil. For it must be re- 
membered that most of the languages spoken in 
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Nep&l, such as NewSri, Murmi, Gurung, Bong 
(Iiepcha), Meigari and Sunwar, belong to the Tibeto- 
Burman Sub-Family* KTepSli, also knovm by 
the names GorkhS,li, Parbatiya and Khas-kurll, 
was introduced imder the dominion of the Rajpdts 
who migrated, under pressure of the Muhammadan 
kings of Delhi, into Gayhwal, Kumdon and western 
Kepal, and gradually extending their influence 
in the hill country, occupied the town of Gorkh^ 
in 1559 A.D, It was a ruler of this ‘House of 
Gorkha,’ as Buchanan Hamilton described the 
dynasty, who in 1769 finally brought the whole of 
Nep&l rmder his sway and founded the existing 
kingdom. Whether other Indo- Aryan dialects 
had previously been spoken in Kep4l is not definite- 
ly known, but it is likely that this had been the 
case. “ If there were such an Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage,” Prof. Turner writes, “ it was probably 
closely akin to the ancestor of Bhojpuri and 
Maithili.” 

Some of the special features of this dictionary 
may be briefly noticed. The etymological notes, 
which have been printed within square brackets 
under the words concerned, are concisely recorded, 
but disclose much research and are, we think, of 
outstanding philological value. We would like to 
see scholarship of this character directed to the 
etymological side in Hindi dictionaries. It will 
be noticed that care has been taken to distinguish 
words borrowed from Sanskrit (i.e., loan words) 
from words inherited or descended from that 
language. The indexes, so accurately and fully 
prepared by Mrs, Turner, which contain some 
48,000 words arranged alphabetically imder each 
language side by side with the Nepali connected 
words, will bo most useful for purposes of reference 
to students of other Indo-Arj^an languages. Besides 
Indo-Aryan, a few words of Dravidian, Mun<^a, 
Tibeto-Burman and other languages have been 
included. Wo should perhaps have expected 
more evidence of Tibeto-Burman and Munda 
influences in the vocabulary ; and it is possible 
that extended research in the direction of these 
languages will reveal further such traces. In the 
matter of orthography certain innovations will be 
observed. These are fully explained in the In- 
troduction. For instance, Turabuirs practice in 
the use of the virdina hai^ been adopted, and 
tatsamas have been written as actually pronounced, 
except in the case of words still confined to purely 
learned circles. Prof. Turner expressly explains 
that he has invented no new spelling, but adopted 
the system which most nearly represents in writing 
the actual pronunciation of the spoken word. 
This is a thoroughly sound principle, and having 
regard to the otjTnoIogical notes and the index 


of Sanskrit words added, the most fastidious critics 
should be satisfied. 

In a work of this size and comprehensive character 
it is inevitable that some errors should creep in ; 
that they are so rare is testimony of the care and 
accurate methods of the compiler. The few wa 
have noticed are chiefly in respect of words of 
Arabic or Persian origin. Had any reliable dic- 
tionaries of the Bihari vemaculam been published. 
Prof, Turner would have received much help 
therefrom. We notice, however, that he has 
carefully searched, and made good use of that 
invaluable storehouse of rural terms, Bihar Peasant 
Life, compiled by Sir George Grierson. 

Professor Turner is to be warmly congratulated 
on the publication of this fine piece of work, 
which we hope is the auspicious harbinger of a 
greater work for which material is accumulating. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East 
India Company, 1671-1673. By Ethel Bruce 
Sainsbury, with an Introduction by W. T. Otte- 
will, M.B.E. 8| X 6 in.; pp. xxvii-f 356. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1932. 

This volume forms the ninth of the series of 
Calendars compiled by Miss Sainsbury ; and the 
work is of the same high standard as characterised 
the previous volumes. The introduction, tlie first 
to be written by Mr. Ottewill, Sir William Foster’s 
successor at the India Oflfice, contains a carefully 
prepared analysis of the contents, which is of great 
help to the reader. The three-year period was 
comparatively uneventful in India itself, but was 
marked by better trading results and the resump- 
tion (after five years) of pa^Tnent of dividends by 
the Company, in spite of the renewal of war with 
the Dutch, which necessitated the adoption of 
special measures, such as the supply of convoys, 
for the protection of the Company’s fleets. The 
most sensational events perhaps were the capture 
by four Dutch men -of -war, on the 1st Jan. 1673, of 
the island of St. Helena, which had been in posses- 
sion of the Company since 1651, and its recapture 
along with three Dutch E. I. ships by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Munden four months 
later. The island was restored to the Company, 
who continued to hold it until the Crown assumed 
possession in 1834. 

The full index has been prepared with Miss 
Saiusbury’s customary care. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

The Religion of Tibet, by Sir Charles Bell, 
K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 9X6 in. ; pp. xvi-t-235; 69 
illustrations and 3 maps. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 
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This is the third of a triad of works on Tibet 
written by the author since his retirement from 
service under the Government of India, the pre- 
vious two volumes being Tibet : Past and Present, 
and The People oj Tibet. The exceptional, in 
some respects unique, opportunities afiorded by 
19 years* official employment on its frontiers and 
in Tibet itself, and more particuUwly his personal 
friendship with the two highest dignitaries in that 
country, the Dalai Lama and the Ta-shi Lama, 
eminently qualify Sir Charles to describe the land, 
its people and their religion. In the present 
volume we have an attractive survey, arranged 
on historical lines and intended for the general 
reader, of the more important phases of the 
religious life of the people. 

After a brief description of the old religion of 
the people, known to themselves as Pdn, a sort 
of Shamanism, which, in one form or another, 
was once so widely prevalent over the northern 
parts of the Eastern Hem isphere and extended 
even into the north of America, we are given a 
short survey of the rise of Buddhism in India and 
its gradual introduction into Tibet during the seventh 
to ninth centuries a.d., the real foundation there 
being laid by Padma Sambhava in the eighth century. 
Then we are told how the new religion met with 
powerful opposition from followers of the old 
faith and was suppressed for at least 70 years, 
reviving later and spreading, as a result chiefly 
of the influence of the teaching of learned Buddhist 
missionaries from India, like Atisha, under whom 
and under Mar-pa and others it took a strong Tantrik 
turn. As Sir Charles writes, Tantrism was more 
congenial to the Tibetan nomad, “travelling in 
wild wastes and facing the imknown forces of 
Nature on a stupendous scale *’ than the “ agnostic 
disillusionment or the intricate metaphysics of 
the earlier Buddhist schools.** Ponism, more- 
over, was still a real force in the land — the “Ti- 
betan religion,” as it is called in the Tep-tcr Ngdn- 
po. Buddhism, in fact, was developed in Tibet 
upon lines that best suited the people. The author 
aptly adds : “ Their (the Tibetans*) capacity 

for building is shown in the massive monasteries 
that harmonize so admirably with the great moun- 
tains romvd them, their capacity for organization 
is shown by the completeness of their hierarchy 
and their monastic discipline. This complex 
system, however, has perforce to defer to the needs 
of the ordinary Tibetan, and meet him in respect 
of spirits, good and bad, and supply, or allow 
others to supply, the charms and spells that control 
these heirs of the older Faith.” 

Chapters follow on the great poet -saint Mi- 
la 3Ke-pa, on the Yellow Hat sect founded by 


T8<mg-ka-pa, and <m the capture in the sixteenth 
c^tury of Mongolia, then dominated by Altan 
Ehagan, by Buddhism, which had originally been 
ewied to that country as early as the thirteenth 
century by Sa-kya hierarchs. We are told how the 
Yellow Hat sect suffered a set*back in the first half of 
the seventeenth c^tury, wh^ the Kar-ma-pa ruler 
of Tsang gained ascendancy, till the Oelot Mongol 
chief Gusri invaded and conquered the country, at 
the invitation of the young (&th) Dalai Lama, 
to whom the temporal, as well as spiritual, rule 
was then handed over. After some chapters 
treating chiefiy of historical matter, in Part II 
(chaps. XIII-XV) the author describes the power 
of the monasteries, how the priests function as 
civil and military officials, and how the supreme 
government is conducted xmder a priest -king. 
Lastly, we have a valuable note <m the sources 
from which the information given has been com- 
piled. Sir C. Bell has had the advantage of being 
presented by the Dalai and Ta-shi Lamas them- 
selves of authentic copies of some of the oldest 
and most importemt records, including the Cho- 
jung of Pu-ton and the Tep^ter Ngdn-po of the 
“ Translator Go.” 

The reader will not fail to perceive the warm 
sympathy of a cultured mind with the people, 
and the personal interest in their lives and beliefs 
that pervade this book, which is beautifully illus- 
trated from photographs taken by the author 
himself. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Anthropological Bulletins from the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India. Bulletin No. I, A 
Report on the Human Relics recovered by the 
Naga Hills (Burma) Expedition. By B. 8. 
Guha and P. C. Basu. Pp. 68, Plates I— XXII. 
Calcutta, July 1931. 

From an intensive examination of 219 human 
bones collected from the houses of some fourscore 
villages in the extreme north of Burma the authors 
of this well-illustrated monograph infer the exist- 
ence, side by side with the Mongolian types which 
dominate this area, of an Australoid strain with 
characters resembling those of the Kadars of 8. 
India, the Papuans of Melanesia, and the Tasma- 
nians. Comment on these far-reaching deductions 
would, in the present dearth of publi^ed evidence 
bearing on the subject, be premature, but a series 
of Bulletins of this quality should go a long way 
towards clarifying some of the perplexities of Indian 
race origins. 


F. J. R. 
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JALOR INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF PARAMARA ViSALA, DATED V.S. 1174. 
By SAHTrYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

This inscription was fixed in the inner side of the northern wall of the building called 
“ T6pkh4n& ” at Jalor {M4rw4r). It was first noticed by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in 
PRASI. W. <7., 1908-9, p. 64, and summarised by him in No. 194 of his List of Inscr. N. /. 
During my recent visit to the place I found it fixed in the wall upside down and brought it 
to the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur, for {ueservation. 

The inscription is engrav^ on a bulky white stone slab, which measures 2^ 31' X 1^ 10'. But 
on reading the contents it was found that when this stone was removed from its original place 
to be fixed in the T6pkh4n4 (sometimes used as a mosque) it was damaged a bit on one side. 
This is inferred from the fact that the last two letters of the 4th and the 5th lines are missing* 
The inscription contains 13 lines. The language is Sanskrit, and the characters belong 
to the northern type of the twelfth century of the Yikrama era. As regards orthography, 
the consonant following r is doubled, except in one case. 

The date given in this inscription is Samvat 1 174 A^4dha Sudi 5 Bhaume, corresponding to 
Tuesday the 25th June 1118 a.d. The Samvat given in it is Shravanadi and not ChaitrSdi. 

The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that this is the only inscription hitherto 
found which gives the genealogy of the branch of the Param4ras who ruled over Jalor. V 4kpati- 
raja, the first Param4ra ruler mentioned in this inscription, is quite difierent from Vakpatiraja, 
the Param4ra ruler of M41w4 : for the latter had no male issue and therefore adopted his 
nephew Bhoja, while the one mentioned in this inscription had a son named Chandana. 

As the inscription is dated V.S. 1174, the time of this Vakpatir4ja would be about 
V.S. 1150. It is therefore probable that the founder of the Paramara branch of Jalor 
might have had some connection with Dharapi Varaha, the Paramara ruler of Abu. 

Text. 

1 . ^ ^ 

2. [:] 'IWH [:] 

3. N^rei5ififcHr3Ri«?'TRr : [4^] 

4. cRJ5ihfl% (5T>) [if?] 

6. [:] [ : W] 

8- ^ (^i) ii 

10. II 

11. iRiT ) 3 II 

12. 5}'^ (?) ^ i| 

13. [b] 43 NT4T5 II 

Translation. 

Ls. 1-2. The enraged Vasistha created the Param4ra from (his) fire altar to conquer 
Visvamitra and to kill his enemies. 

Ls. 3-6, There was a king named Vakpatir4ja in the dynasty of Paramara. His son 
was Chandana, who got a son named Devaraja. Devaraja had a son named Aparajita, whose 
son was Vijjala. 

Ls. 7-8. His son, like K4rtikeya to §iva, Pradyumna to Krsna and Daksa Praj4pati 
to Brahm4 was Dh4r4var?a. 

Ls. 9-10. Dharavar^a’s son was Visala, who enlightened all the petty chiefs with 
religious knowledge. 

Ls. 11-12. Melaradevi, the queen of this king Visala, got this golden fcaloia put hero 
on the steeple of the temple of Sindhu Rljesvara.i 
L. 13. Samvat 1174 Ash4dha Sudi 5 Tuesday. 

i This temple was probably built by Sindhuraja, the founder of the Paramara dynasty of Abu, as is 
evideut from the inscriptioa dated 1218 v,s. found at Kiradu ; — 

This temple U not in existence aow. 

1 
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KIRADU inscription of the time of CHALUKYA BHlMADfiVA H AND 
HIS FEUDATORY CHAUHlNA MADANABRAHMADfiVA, DATED VB. 1235. 

Bt SAHITYACHABYA PANDIT BISHESHWAB NATH BEU. 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a ^iva temple at Kir&du, 
a ruined village near Hatm^ about 16 miles north-west of BlUimer in Mallani district (M&rw4r). 
It was first noticed by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in PRA8L W. (7., 1906-07, page 42, and is 
summarised in No. 381 of his List of Inscriptions of Northern India, 

It contains 16 lines and covers a space of \1Y X 9^*^. The language is Sanskrit. Except 
three couplets, one in the beginning and two at the end, the whole is in prose. The middle 
portion, from the 5th to the 14th line, as also the 16th line, has peeled off. As regards 
orthography it is to be noted that at some places the consonant following r is doubled, 
at one place a is used for s and at others s for s. 

The record, after paying reverence to Siva in prose and poetry, gives the date as 
V.S. 1235, Karttika Sudi 13 Gurau (^Thursday the 26th October 1178 A.n.) when in the reign of 
Bhimadeva (II) (V.S, 1235-1298) his feudatory ^&kambari (Chauhana) Mahdrajapuira 
Madanabrahmadeva was ruling at Kii^takupa (Kiradu), and Tejapdla was carrying on the 
administration* It also tells us that the latter’s (Tejapala’s) wife, seeing the old image of the 
temple broken by Turu^kas, installed a new image on the aforesaid date ; and, making a 
request to the ruler (Madanabrahmadeva), provided two gifts for the gods. 

Text 

( «i) (?) Pnwi — 

uwfr m (m) i \3[ 

V, D'^IlTOSRtl'T: 

l(. fl[I^4rfl^T'fi5^re«l«PCT15T [ HI ] [W] U5»33l»/W^- 

*111^13^ «I^ « — 

[ gWSHT- 

« ( H ) 

fll^f<*R.cTJi5o yfiHHW [ ^ ] [ gigg ?] ^ji^g'ifJj? 

c. [h] ^^(?) 

3i5T5TfcR5Tfli “Hl^ccq ^ — 

<. [^] — 

I gip$ ( B% ) gjgr 

OnTie?! {^) 

( I ) m — 

[*^ 51 ] : 

Nfclf^I II 

^ (^) — 

— [ ^ srai ( gi ) ^ Hpqf«Hwi 

5 

^ II 

I-*. <i«iT 



\x. HUH qRiDftg II 5^ uarw: g*iH%g: I [ ] wft gfg g^iW |i^ 

qi ^ 

— [ 's ] 5! [ g,] 11^ g»i5T ii 

1 The originBl seems to have SrqHr (*l) [ I] — D. K. B. 

^ Perhape (belonging to the god) has to be read. 
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BANGAL AND THE CITY OF BANGALA. 

{Contributions to an old controversy.) 

By the i^^te Sib RICHARD C. TRIPLE, Bt. 

In 1921 Professor Suniti Chatterji sent a long note to Sir George Grierson on the old 
controversy about the ‘‘ City of Bengal, Bengala, Banghella or Bangala ’’ and on the term 
“ Bengal ’’ or ‘‘ Bangal ’’ itself, which Sir George passed on to me in reference to Dames’s 
long footnote on the former in his edition of Barbosa, vol. II, pp. 135-145. According to the 
Professor, to aBengali, ‘‘ Bangala ’’ means all Bengal and Bangal/’ Eastern Bengal only. 
In that sense “Bangui” was frequently used in medieval Bengali literature, and nowadays 
it is held to be so much a matter of common knowledge as not to require the support of 
literary evidence. 

The Professor wrote : ‘'At the present day we call our province Bangala, or Bahlfi, or 
Bangala (Bahla)-des, the term embracing all Bengal, North, South, West, East ; but when 
we say Bangal (Btogal)-des, without the final we mean Eastern Bengal, not specifically 
any particular tract, but all the eastern Bengali area where the language is characterised 
by some special phonetic and morphological characteristics (e.g., ts, s, dz pionunciation 
of c, ch^ j ; retention of the epenthesis, deaspiration of aspirates, e.g., bMgya—Ysc^t Bengali 
bhdggd but pronounced bdiggo, dropping the h, change of s to h, use of re and not Ice for the 
dative : use of mu, future, for the 1st person). A Bengali speaker, no matter where he comes 
from, is a BaTi{g)ali, but Ban(g)al is a man from Eastern Bengal. The forms with the wider 
connotation, Bangala, Bangali, are recent, and to all appearance borrowed from the Hindo- 
st&iu (or Persian) Bangalah, Bangali. The other form, without the terminal d or ? , is older, being 
normally developed out of Vangala, and retains the old connotation of the word. Ban(g)^l 
is a term of contempt, and a Western Bengali speaker habitually employs it in a disparaging 
sense, although the Eastern man would call himself also a Ban(g)ali. Sometimes an Eastern 
Bengali person would resent the use of the term Bangal from the accompanying tone or gesture 
of contempt, though he does not object to his patois andhis part of the province being called 
B^ngalbhas^[orBan(g)Me,i.e., Bangaliya katha] and Bangal-des. This contemptuous use of 
Btogal(a) we find as early as the twelfth century, at least. Sarvananda, a Pandit of 
Western Bengal, in his commentary on the Amaralcosa (dated 1159) gives Old Bengali w ords 
in explanation of Sanskrit terms : and he explains the Skr. word sidhma, ‘ dried fish/ by^ a 
remark : Yatra vahgdla-vaccdrdridm pritih — ' in w^hich the low^ Bangal people find enjovment.' ” 

Then by way of explaining the various terms for the Province of Bengal or its parts, 
viz., Bangal, Bangala, Vanga, Vangala, and also Varendra, Gauda, Badha and Samatafa, 
the Professor made the following illuminating remarks : “ Bangala, Bangui are convenient 
names for the language and people of the whole tract of Bengal, and Vanga-desa in the sense 
of the whole of Bengal is but a Sanskrit rendering of Bangalah in the sddhu-bh-dsu ; so also is 
Vanga-bha# of the zdbdnd- Bangalah. But that the form Baugal referring specifically to 
Eastern Bengal carries on the tradition of an earlier state of things when Vanga, Vangala 
(Bangala) meant the land or people of the eastern part of the province, is attested by^ epi- 
graphic and literary remains. Thus, Bengal consists of four tracts : Varendra or Varendri 
or Gauda=N. Bengal ; Radha^^W. Bengal ; Vanga = E. Bengal, and Samatata=the Delta. 
Gauda, probably as early as the closing centuries of the first millennium a.d., came to mean 
West Bengal and North Bengal (Varendra and Radha), and Samatata and Vanga were used as 
synonyms of South-East and East Bengal. Fa Hian knew Samatata-Vaiiga as Harikela, a 
name which is found in epigraphy, as well as in a medieval Sanskrit work, where it was 
called ‘ Harikelas tu Vaigiyah/ Epigraphic references can be found in R. D. Banerji’s 
Pdlas of Bengal {Memoirs of the ASB., vol. V, No. 3, cf. pp. 44-45, p. 71, etc.). It seems then 
that in Western India, Vanga was loosely applied to all Bengal during the closing centuries 
of the first millennium a.d.— an application of the term, w hicli, to some extent, was accepted 
in Bengal as well, and helped the adoption in modern times of the Western (Hindost^ni) term 
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Bangalah as the national name. In the various biographies of Chaitanya written in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, we are told that he travelled to Vahga or East Bengal, where 
he used to make fun of the people by imitating their pronunciation, a thing which they resent- 
ed. The same thing is done now among the people of Western Bengal, who never let an 
occasion go when they can parody the Bahgal pronunciation. Western Bengal, with Nadiyft 
as its centre, was known as Gauda : Gauda and Vai ga are also used in the early (pre- 
Muslim) inscriptions to denote West and East Bengal. When Rammohan Ray wrote his 
Bengali Grammar, about 1830, he called it Gandiyahhasar Yydharan. M. Madhu-Sudan Datta 
in his epic Meghanddavadha Kdvya (in the seventies of the last century) refers to the Bengali- 
speaking people as Gauda j ana. The old tradition is carried on in two recent publications 
of the Varendra Research Society of Rajsh^hi — Gauda-hkha-mdld and Gatida-rdjamdld. It 
is through foreign influence and example, namely of the Persian-employing Muslims, of the 
people of Upper India and the Portuguese and the English, that Bangalah — Bengal was 
given to the whole province as its proper name. ” 

He then passed to a very brief consideration of the term ‘ City of Bengala ’ in 
its various forms, originating in the works of Portuguese ^^Titers : “ I read a few years ago 
a monograph by Babu BirendranMh Basu Thakur in Bengali seeking to locate ' the City of 
Bengal ’ in the Dacca District. In this book he quoted amply from Portuguese and other 
travellers in English — evidently taking much pains over his work. The view he put forward 
was that the ‘ City of Bengal ’ of the early European travellers is Sunargaon in the Dacca 
District, i.e., in Eastern Bengal. Babu Amulya Charan Vidyabhu^na, Professor of Pali in 
Calcutta and a well-known vTiter on Bengali history and antiquities of Bengal, at one time 
studied the question of the ‘ City of Bengal,' or as he calls it of * Bengalla,' and agrees 
with the above view. Indeed, I found that many of his arguments had been incorporated in 
Birendranath Basu Thakur 's monograph," 

Dames, in his very fine edition of Barbosa and in the very careful note he made on the 
‘ City of Bengala,’ however, took another view of the question, as noted in 1923 in my 
long review of his book (awfe, vol, LII, “ Some discursive comments on Barbosa ") : “I pro- 
pose now to confine myself to the remark that he rejects Chittagong, Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
and finally fixes on ‘ Gaur taken together with its subsidiary ports ’ as the place known 
as Bangala in the early part of the sixteenth century." 

Personally. I feel sure that Dames was wrong in this identification, and Heawood, writing 
in the Geographical Journal in 1921, was of the same opinion; One of the puzzlesthat will 
probably be never definitely solved is that of the identity of the city spoken of by early 
travellers under the name Bengala (or Banghella) as the chief commercial emporium of the 
kingdom of the same name. It has been discussed (among others) by Mr. G. P. Badger in 
his edition of Varihewa's Travels, and by Sir Henry Yule both in Cathay and in Hobson- 
Jobson. The latter gave the weight of his great authority in favour of the identification 
with Chittagong, holding that it was a case of transferring the name of a country to one of 
its principal cities or ports, a habit which he attributed to the Arabs generally. The latest 
[in 1921] and most thorough discussion of the problem is that of Mr. Longworth Dames in 
the second volume of his admirable edition of Barbosa (the first VTiter after Varthema to 
mention the city as ‘ Bengala ’), lately published by the Hakluyt Society. I^Ir. Damesdevotes 
to the subject a note extending to nine pages of small type, in which, after summarizing all 
the evidence extant and the views of previous commentators, he gives it a« his opinion that 
by ‘ Bengala ’ the old capital Gaur, taken together vdth its subsidiary port or ports (Sat- 
gaon or Sunargaon or both), is intended. A striking piece of evidence in favour of this is the 
mention of Gaur- Bengala,/ apparently as one city, in an inscription at Kandahar dating 
from 1594. Mr. Dames contests Yule’s view that the Arabs were accustomed to use the 
name of a country for its principal town, though they occasionally, he says, followed the 
reverse custom. Yet he allows that the city of Gaur took its name from the country, and 
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that the name Bangala * seems in its turn to have passed in common usage from the country 
to the capital/ so that the objection to Yule’s view seems limited to his ascription of the 
practice to the Arabs. As against Chittagong Mr. Dames holds also that it was only tempor- 
arily and imperfectly subjected to Bengal, and was thus hardly likely to be taken for the 
latter’s principal port in Barbosa’s time. Its later use by the Portuguese, under the name 
Porto Grande, as their chief port of entry, was, he thinks, principally because there was no 
strong government there to fight against. These considerations are certainly weighty, yet 
some may think that there is more to be said for Yule’s view than Mr. Dames would allow. 
Thus the Cantino map of 1502 already shows Chittagong prominently as one of the two great 
ports of this part of India (the other being Satgaon), and the position given to it at the point 
where the Bay of Bengal runs up into a funnel-shaped opening in the land fits in well with 
Barbosa’s account. It does not seem impossible that Barbosa’s description may actually 
have been influenced by a knowledge of charts like Cantino’s, for there are many indications 
that the notions of early writers were largely tinged by their knowledge of current maps, as 
well as vice versa, 

“ Again the Turkish sea-book, iheMohif, edited by Bittner andTomaschek in 1897 {Jour- 
nal, vol. II, p. 76) which though considerably later in date (1554) than Barbosa, has been shown 
by Tomaschek to have been based on earlier sources, describes precisely the same state of 
things, Chittagong being spoken of moreover (to use Bittner’s translation) as ' der Hafen Sati- 
gam, d.i, das dstliche Bangala," while the boundary of Bengal (with Bakkang, i.e., Arracan) is 
drawn a good way down the east coast of the gulf. That little weight can be attached to 
later cartographic representations, in which Bengala and Chittagong appear as distinct 
places, is evident if we consider Gastaldi’s map of 1561, w^here the city of Gaur appears in 
four different forms (five, if Bengala stands for the same city), yiz., Gaur, Scierno, Cernoven 
{the two last representing its name ShahrJ-nau or ‘ New City,’ as noted by Yule), and Cor 
on one of the effluents of the mythical lake Chiamay, supposed by Mendez Pinto to be the 
Ganges. Nor can great importance be allowed to geographical compilations such as Heylin’s 
Cosmography in which (ed. of 1652) Bengala is mentioned as a great city in addition to Gaur, 
Catigan, and Porto Grande, the writer being also ignorant of the identity of the two last 
named. Heylin would have it that the country took its name from the city.” 

In my own edition of Varthema (1928), p. Ixvi, I wTote as follows : From Tenasserim 
Varthema goes to Bengal, reaching his destination about the middle of March. He saj^s 

frankly that this journey was undertaken out of curiosity Then he tells us that having 

sold some of our merchandize w^e took the route towards the city of ‘ Banghella ’ as mer- 
chants. This term — the city of Banghella — has long been, and still is, a source of trouble 
to scholars : where was it ? This question greatly exercised Badger in 1863, it sorely troubled 
Dames when editing the contemporary Boo/: of Duarte Barbosa in 1921, and it has been the 
cause of many researches by Indian scholars in Bengal itself. Varthema, however, evidently 
repeats his former practice and calls the town he visited after the province in which it was 
situated — -Bengal, The actual site is hardly yet settled, but it may be taken, for the purpose 
of defiining Varthema’s journey, to be Satgaon on an old bed of the Hugli River. On this 
assumption he is right in saying that the sultan of this place is a Moor,” and that the peoj^ie 
are all Mahommedans,” as Bengal at that time was under the Husain Shahi Dynasty. 

I suggest then that the true solution of the difficulties to be confronted in identifying the 
^ City of Bengala ’ is that the old travellers did not all mean the same place by that term. 
Some of them found their way to Bengal and reached an emporium for foreign goods, such 
as Chittagong, Sunarg^n or Satgaon, places not necessarily near each other, and called that 
the * City of Bangala,’ which every traveller knew by reputation. I feel sure from the 
general trend of his travels and from his account thereof that Varthema’s ‘ City of Bengala ’ 
was where I have placed it, whatever place other wHters and travellers may have meant by 
that term. 
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DRAVIDIC PROBLEMS. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L. (Maharaja’s College, Ebnakulam). 

L Tulu H. 

[A] General. 

The glottal fricative h, it is well to remember, does exist as a secondary development 
in many of the Dravidian dialects. 

Tamil shows it dialectally in the development of the inter- vocal velar plosive -it- (-g-) 
which, while it changes in common parlance to the half-voiced variety of the velar 
fricative [x], becomes a semi-voiced glottal fricative in c?rtain communal dialects. As the 
oral fricative generally involves some separation of the vocal chords, the tendency (wherever 
this is present) to give this fricative a distinct individuality leads to the issue of a strong 
breath-current from the glottal region itself and to the consequent production of the aspirate 

The minute sound known as dydam [ ] in Tamil, appearing in a few ancient 

words after short initial syllables and before the voiceless plosives -A', -t, -p, and before 
-c and T (which latter are also classed by ancient Tamil grammarians in the plosive series), 
presumably also involved an aspirate element from an early stage. 

Modern Kannada shows an initial glottal fricative h-, developed from an older p-; 
folk- Kannada also shows more rarely a prothetic h-. 

The central Dravidian dialect Kui shows the glottal fricative in a number of contexts : 

(a) Tntervocally, as the development of an original velar surd -it-, through the stage of the 
velar fricative [x] : (b) at the terminal positions of very old bases, where the aspirate appears 
to have cropped up in connection with the formative affix -k ; (c) initially as a sub-dialectal 
development of other sounds. 

Gondi, the other central Dravidian dialect, also shows the aspirate — (a) in connection 
with the formative ending -k of certain verbs ; (b) in connection with the plural ending 
of nouns having final long dorsal vowels ; (c) in connection with the same plural ending -A* of 
nouns with final -n or -r preceded by long vowels ; (d) in connection with the causative 
affix ; (e) and prothetically in a few cases. 

Kurul^ possesses the glottal fricative (a) in aspirated plosives ; (b) as the 
development of a velar fricative a; • transcribed in grammars as H which sound (judged 
by the description given by Father Grignard) would appear to be so nearlv related 
in origin to the glottal fricative as to involve in its production a certain amount of 
aspiration ; (c) as the development of an original Dravidian initial k- of native words • and 
(d) dialectally as a prothetic sound. 

Brahui possesses h- (a) prothetically (cf. Sir Dems Bray’s Grammar of Brdhui, page 32) ; 

(b) in the peculiar aspirated sound transcribed as Ih by Sir Denys Bray ; (c) as the develop- 
ment, in certain cases, of older sounds. 

In a paper contributed by me to the columns of this journal some time back, I gave a 
summaiw" sketch of these points and a few instances to illustrate them. It w^ould be neces- 
sary for us to pursue the study of the occurrence and origin of ^ in each of the dialects sepa- 
rately, so that we may have an idea of the factors that have contributed in each case to the 
production of this secondarily developed glottal fricative. 

In this paper I propose to study some of the features characterising the production of 
h in Tulu. The contexts :n which the glottal fricative h occurs in this dialect are the fol- 
lowing (a) as the representative of p- in initial positions of certain “ learned ” loan^worda 
and of sub-dialectal borrowings from Kann. ; (b) as the development of an older initially • 

(c) as a prothetic sound. ^ * 
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h- occurs chiefly in Tulu only in initial positions of native words ; inter- vocally native 
words [except a few borrowings from the contiguous dialect Kannada, like arihu (knowledge)] 
do not have the aspirate at all* 


[B] TcLU A- CORjaKSPO JADING TO p-* 

[Note, — (a) These A- words in Tula are all borrowed from Kann., being either rare sub- 
dialectal forms or “ learned words. 

(b) Many of these A. words have genuine Tulu p- counterparts which are far more 
generally and commonly used. A few like halavUy hdku, hdvu, hdlu, etc., are 
“ learned ” borrowings from Kann. They have no counterparts in Tuju with p-.] 


hagalu, pagalu (daytime) — cf, Tam. paged, old Kannada paged, modern Kannada hagalu, 
hani, pant (slight rain) — cf. Tamil pani (cold), old Kannada pani, mod. Kann. hani, 

Kui pini (cold). 

hariypari (to run, to flow) — cf. mod. Kannada hari (to flow), Tamil para-kk- (to spread). 
hala-vu (many) — cf. mod. Kannada hala, south Dr. peda, 

haiahe, parabce (old man) — cf. mod. Kann. hale (old), Tam. pal-aya (old, ancient). 
hdku (to flog, to lash) — cf. mod. Kann. hdk^ (to throw ; colloquial also ‘ flog ’ or ‘ beat ’) 

and Tamil pdy-kk~ (to cast). 

— cf, mod. Kann. hdvu, Tamil pdmbu, Tel. pdmu, 

— cf. mod. Kannada hdsige (mat), Tamil pay (mat) connected 
with the base pay (to spread). 

— cf. mod. Kannada hdlu and Tam. pal (waste). 

— cf. mod. Kann. hihg- (to go back) and common i)r, base pi- 
(back) in Tam. pin, etc, 

— cf. mod. Kann. hidi, Tamil pi4L 

— cf. mod. Katin, hutiu, old Kann, puiiu, Tel, puttu, Tamil pt/a-, 
coll, pora»kk (to be bom). 

— cf. mod, Kannada hvllu, Tam. pullu, 

— cf. mod. Kann. hchgam (woman), Tamil pew, etc. 

— cf. kemma of mod. Kann. Old Kan. henna, penna, and Tam, 
peru-mai. 


hdvu (snake) 
hdsige (mat) 

hd[u (ruin) 

king (to be unsteady) 

hidi, pidi (hold, grasp) 
huttu, puttu (birth) 

hullu, pullu (grass) 
hehge^su (woman) 
hemma (abundance) 


In connection with these instances the following facts are significant 

(i) While the change of p- > A- has affected almost all Kannada words of the modem 
period (vide Kittel’s Grammar, § 64), only a fraction of p- forms of Tulu shoWs A- as rare sub- 
dialectal instances. A large number of native words with initial p- remain unchanged, e.g., pahji 
(pig), pajVe (mat), poito (strip, stripe), pade- (to become invisible), paaoe (greasiness), pddtB (rock), 
pay- (to be diffused), piji- (to twist), pugve (smoke), puttu- (to be bom), puda (dove), etc., etc. 

These p- forms do not possess any corresponding A- forms in Tulu even sub-dialectally. 
Of course a few of these p- forms do have cognates among the A- words, but the differences in 
structure or in meaning or in both are significant : — 


Tulu. 
pajcB (mat) 
par- (to fly) 
pira (behind) 
ponrim (girl) 


Tulu. [borrowings] 
hdsige (mat) 
hari (to run) 

A^n^- (to be unsteady) 
heyigasu (woman) 


Kannada. 
hdsige (mat). 
hari (to run, to flow). 
king- (to go back). 
heruja^u (woman). 
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Let us note that the Tula forms with initial h- show an unmistakable resemblance in 
structure and meaning to the Kannada forms with A-. 

(ii) None of the h- forms (listed above) show any characteristic Tula features. 
The change of non-Tulu -r- to Tulu -d- or -j- is one of the most prominent of the distinctive 
characteristics of Tulu.' This is not evident in any of these h- words ; on the other hand, 
thep- words of Tulu do retain this feature, e.g., puda {dove), pddce (rock), pi;- (to twist), 
panji (pig), etc. Note also how the characteristic Tulu final ce of nouns does not exist in 
the h- forms listed above. 

(iii) Many erf the h- forms (listed above) alternate with corresponding p- forms : puUu, 
bvUu (grass) ; paUi, haUi (lizard) ; pu, hu (flower). This alternation seems to have a sub-dialectal 
basis. On enquiry I find that only the people of the eastern and north-eastern ueas of the 
Tulu-speaking region, which are contiguous to the Kannada country, favour the forms with 
initial A-, while the alternative p- words are far more generally and commonly usedekewhere. 

All these facts cumulatively show that Tula h- words listed above are bwiowings from 
Kannada, in which language p-> h- is a regular feature of the medieval and modem dialects. 

The change of p- > h- in Kannada has been ascribed by Kitted to the influence ot Marathi. 
The process of change was apparently through the bilabial fricative stage [F] which chan^ 
to h- when the Iseath-current from the glottis was incorporated. 

It may be noted here that a suzular change aflccting other surds has occurred in other 
Dravidian dialects also. The production <rf a glottal fricative from a surd through the 
initial change of the surd into the correspemding fricative (with or without voicing) and then 
through the incorporation of a breath-current issuing through the widely separated vocal chords 
is illustrated by the following : — 

(а) Tamil intervocal -h- < -Jfc-, as in p6hu, ahalam, etc. 

-k- > [X] > -h- 

(б) Kui intervocal -A < -fc -, as in vehu, etc. 

-k- > [x] > -A- 

(c) Kui initial A- < k- and < t- [sub-dialectally]. 

A- > [c] > [?] > A-. 

<- > [S] > A- 

(d) Kuvi initial A- < p-, as in Ad (to go) 

P- > [F] > A- 

(e) Kurukh dialectal A- < the back fricative, as in Any (to reap) < xoy < lop 

X- [derived from velar A-] > A- dialectally. 

(/) Tu|u A- < t- [vide below]. 
t- > [9] > A- 

[C] T(Jf.P i- > A- 

This change is native and is a dialectal one. While t- words are retained among the non- 
Brahmin masses of the southern areas. A- forms appear in the eastern and the south-eastern 
taluks. In certain northern areas and among certain communities of the south, «- also appears 
in some cases in the stead of t- or A- 


harp-, tarp- (to cut open). 

hag-, tag- (to touch, to come in contact) 

hdrcB, tdrcB (coconut palm) 

hikk-, tikk- (to be obtained) 

hinp-, tinp- (to eat) 

A»r-, tir- (to be finished) 
hndar, tudar (light, lamp) 


— cf. Kannada tag, Tamil tang-. 

— cf. Tam. tdl-ai (palm), Kfli tdri (pbntain). 
— ef. Tam. ting- (to be crowded). 

— cf. south Dr. tin (to eat). 

■ — cf. south Dr. tir- (to be finished). 

— cf, Kann. cudar (lamp), Tam. Snd- 
Tulu tu (fire), etc. 


I Vide my ‘‘ Materials for a sketch of Tulu phonology to be published in the 
Cimmemoration Vedume. * w 


forthcoming Oriera&n 
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hudcBj tudcd (river) — cf. Tam. tiray turn (to open), Kann. ture 

(fiver). 

hUy tu (lire) — cf. Brahui tube (moon), Tamil tu (bright), 

ti (fire). 

hu-y tu- (to see) — cf. Tel. tmd-. Brahui kur- (to see), Gondi 

hur (to see). 

heli-y teli- (to know) — cf. Tamil teri- (to know, become clear). 

h^-y taj (to appear) — cf. Tamil tond'r^ (to appear), Kann. iof 

(to appear), Kui (to appear). 

hod^iy todu (channel) — cf. south Dr, todu (channel). 

The following significant features may be singled out in connection with this change : — 

(i) The change is dialectal in Tulu ; the change is not met with in the neighbouring 
Kannada at ail. 

(ii) The cerates of these forms in the other dialects show either (a) an initial t- or (b) 
initial c-, s- or s- according to the dialects concerned. 

I have shown elsewhere that the initial affricates and fricatives of Dravidian are deriva- 
tive. <- forms in the Tulu instances given above have to be considered original. 

The phonetic process of the production of h- from <- is a question bound up with the 
problem of the conversion of the original t- to tlu? affricates and fricatives. In my paper on 
‘‘ Dravidian initial Affricates and Fricatives ” I have pointed out that, all circumstances taken 
together, the aspirate sound of Tulu was 7wi produced directly from the sibilant s- (which 
process is a common phenomenon in Indo-Aryan), but that we have reasons to think that 
the process of change might have been the following : — 

In a large number of instances with alternating s- and h- in initial positions, there 
should initially have been a loosening of the stoppage for <- resulting in the picduction of a 
fricative [5] which in one dialect gave rise to the sibilant a- and in another changed to the 
aspirate by incorx)orating glottal breath : 

> L^] > ; 

> W > h: 

This view is strengthened by 

(a) the occurrence of the change of ^to A-dialectally, without its being represented by 
any s- forms, e.g., fiwp-, hinp- (to eat) ; (Skt. borrowing) teja, hlja (lustre) ; iodankuy 
hodafiku (clasp). 

(b) The presence of numerous forms with alternating t- and a- (in different dialects) but 
without any corresponding h- forms, e.g., tappw, sajp^ (fault) ; tolpu, sopu (defeat) ; tiga^ 
aiga (beehive) ; tampu, sampu (cold) ; Skt. iadit borrowed as tedilu, aedilu (thunder). 

The intermediate stage represented by the fricative [6] is the direct result of the loosen- 
ing of the stoppage of the plosive ; the sibilant a in the production of which a smaller pas- 
sage is formed between the tongue and the dental portion than for [6], can normally be only 
the result of the effort to give a distinct individuality to [^] which is an unstable so\md in 
Dravidian, This effort to stabilise [&] apparently produced a- in one sub-dialect and h- in 
another. 

[D] Prothetic h- IN Tui.u. 

[In the following illustrations, it will be noticed that the forms with initial vowels are 
original, in as much as they are directly related to the cognate forms of other dialects, as our 
instances given below would show.] 

3 The difference between [^] and s (as pointed out by Prof. Jespersen, page 34 of hia Lckrbuch dcr 
Pkonctik) is significant. The passage formed in the production of [9] is broader than that for a : Dae am 
meieten ckaraktcrietieche fur [§] iet die breik spalijonnige offnung im Gegmsatz zur Rillaibildung bci s. 


2 
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hamar-, atnar- (to sink, settle) — cf. south Dr. amar-, 

hade-, ode- (to shut) — cf. south Dr. base adai-, ade- (to shut). 

her-, ir- (to ascend) — cf. south Dr. if- (to climb, to riae). 

kilce (betel-leaves), ilce, irce (leaf) * — cf, Hai of Tamil, etc. 

The instances ^ are few and they are regarded as “ vulgarisms ” in Tolnn&d itaelf. The 
rationale of the incorporation of h- in initial positions of these words is not quite clear ; it is 
possible that the analogy of h- words (derived from forms with initial L or p-) may have played 
some part in the process. 

II. Tamil Aydam. 

What was the value of this ancient Tamil sound ? What may have been its origin ? Was 
it a native growth in Tamil, or was it an invention inspired by Sanskrit ? So many conflicting 
views have been expressed on these points by different scholars, that it might be useful to 
consider if the data available for us can supply any clue to the solution of these problems. 
[A] The Descriptions of the Sound given by Ancient Tamil Grammarians. 

The earliest Tamil grammar, Tolk&ppiyam, deals with the sound in a number of sHItom 
of Eluitadigdram, of which the following may be quoted here : — 

38 : (^fStu^ear Qpmcsr inriu^uLi&retfi 

knriyadan munnar dydappulli 
(y)uyirodu punamda valldran miiaiiie 

[i.e., dydam appears after short syllables and before the six surds i, c, t, t, 
p and r]. Cf. also Sdtra 91 where the dydam is described as a Mfpeluttu, 
Edtra 39 : FPfSiuar Q^irtxr 

Iriyan maruhginnmisaimai tdnrurr^ 

[i.e., it appears also when the final consonant of a word combines with 
the initial (surd) consonant of another word]. 

Nannul, another old grammar of Tamil, deals with it in the following siUras : — 
Edtra 87 of Elutiiyal : — 

^dj ^ 

Aydakk-idan-daiai (y)aiigd muyarci 

[i.e., dydam is produced in the head (i.e., the upper palate), through the 
opening of the mouth]. 

Edtra 97 ; eoere^i jt jSesiuJiS^ u^cc^ih 

lalavittriyaipindm dydam ahkum 

fi.e., when final -I or 4 of a word combines (with the initial surd of 
another word), the dydam produced is shortened]. 

Sdtra 228 : eoefr 

kurilvali lalattav-(v)anaiyin-dydam 
dgavum perdum alvaliydni 

[i.e., -I and -/ after short syllables when combining with 4 in ahali groups 
give rise to the dydam]. 

The earlier commentators of these suiras of Tolkappiyam and Naimul have adduced in each 
case appropriate instances of old Tamil words and word-combinations containing the sound. 

3 In the following borrowings from Kann. with and without initial A-, the h- forms are original ; A. 
appears to have been dropped in the alternative words ; — 

/lannulcd^i, artnukdyi (coconut and plantains) — for hannu ; ef. Tel. pandu (fruit). 

hadagu, adagu (ship) — ef. Kann. padagu, hadagu, corrupt adagu (ship). 

hari, ori (to flow) cf. Kannada pari, hari, ori (to flow). 

The process of change in these cases appears to be original p- )> [F] ^ ^ ztro. 
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Putting all these together, learn the following from these sntras : — \ 

(а) The sound dydam occurs after initial short vowels (or syllables) and before 

surds, as in ahtu (that), (sroo 0 ehiku- (steel), etc., etc. 

( б ) In combinative groups of the ahali type, final -I or -? of initial short syl- 
labled words, when combining with the initial U of the succeeding words, might alter- 
natively give rise to ih.e dydam, as in kal (stone) {hsid)'^ kahd^idii (stone is bad), 
mul (thom) -^tidu (bd^&)y>mtihdtdu (thorn is bad). 

(c) Nannul recognises the place of production of the soimd as ^ the head ’ (i.e., 
the upper palate) and the mode of articulation as ‘ the opening of the mouth,’ 

[Bj Th 2 opinions of Dravidian scholars. 

Caldwell is of the view^ that the Tamil letter called dydam, half vowel, half consonant, 
con’esponding in some respects to the Sanskrit risarga, is pronounced like a guttural h, but 
is only found in the poets and is generally considered a pedant ical invention of the gramma* 
rians .” — {Comparative Grammar, 2nd edition, page 130.) 

Julien Vinson (page 19 of his 2Iamtel de la langue Tamoule) says that “ the symbol co which 
Tamilirais term (/a/nhu7a/) as it is never accompanied by vowels, and ivhich is appro- 

priately called dydam (minuteness, subtlety) is artificial and conventional.*' He proceeds to 
observe that it was invented by the grammarians for the prosodic lengthening of certain 
s^^Ilables ; it is found only after a short vowel and before u, /d, accompanied by a' 

vowel, and is pronounced in a soft manner, Ii]:e a g aspirated very lightly : (this) having 

become is pronounced igdu (as a or spondee in^tesid oi pyrrJiic or iambus). In 

the manuscripts it is often replaced by 0 {gu) or even -au (gu), I have found passages in old 
poems, where it should count for one syllable and should therefore be pronounced gu ; 

(Kiiral, xcv, 3) ; @coG)^ 6 sr (Xaisada, xii, 43), etc. But generally it serves only to 
lengthen a syllable : (KnraJ, viii, 10) and is then pronounced without a vovrcl.” 

Prof. Vinson also adds two footnotes. Adverting to the term he says that it may 

mean ‘ weapon ’ or ‘ trident if we take the Tamil word dydam for dyudham (Skt. 

3 Tr?'d) : the three dots would represent the mark of a trident. The form of this letter is pro- 
bably derived- from that of the Sanskrit visc-rgaC In another footnote Vinson adds that 
‘‘ a,ccordiiig to native grammar! ins, the sound proceeds from the head and is pronounced 
with tlie mouth open : this evidently means that it is a guttural aspiration.” 

Mr. S. A. Pillay, in his excellent monograph on ' The Sanskrit ic element in the vocabula- 
ries of the Dra vidian languages ' {Dravidic Studies. Xo. HI, published by the Madras Uni- 
versity, page 49) makes some very suggestive observations on the value of the Tamil dydam : — 

" The spirant A is a sound not rdtogethcr foreign to Tamil. For, Tamil has the dydom 
h (co) vliich is almost an equivalent of it. But the dydam differs from h in some v.ays. Tlie 

dydam is found in a very few words in Tamil and is peculiar to Tamil It is only medial 

and its use is much restricted Dr. CaldweiTs statement regarding this sound is. I am 

afraid, not based on a knov.ledge of facts. Tlie dydam is not considered by anyone, so f?r as 
I know, a pedant ical invention of the grammarians. What could have been the purpose in 

inventing such a letter ? The words are Tam. aMu and ilitu. These ought to be 

pronounced with the aspiration, but the popular pronunciations are vith a spirant ic gu for 
h. , , .The tendency of modern speech, however, it must be admitted, is to discard the dydam 
altogether. The words ahtu, ihtii are about the onh^ ones commonly met with in books and 
in pedantic speech. They are also acknowledged to be variants of adu and idu and considered 
to be necessary when these words are in sandhi followed by words beginning with a vowel 
or y, e.g., ahtaduppu, ‘ that is the oven,’ ihtur, ‘ this is the village.’ But to argue from 
that circumstance that the dydam is only an invention of the grammarians is like arguing 
that the letter r is only an invention of the Telugu or Kannada grammarians because modem 
.speech makes no distinction between r and f, or rather knows only r.” 
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Finally, wc niay cite here the observations of a recent editor of Tolkappiyam : ‘‘ The 
nature of oo is similar to that of jihvdmaUya in Sanslcrit as in haJi-karoti if it precedes a 
guttural and upadhrtLiin'iya as in Sanskrit kah-patJi<hti if it precedes a labial, i.e., its 
oivtui of articulation is determined by tlie succeeding consonant. Air is allowed to pass till 
the place of articulation of tiie succeeding consonant is suddenly arrested. Since it is not 
an op'U (sic) sound inasmuch as it is invariably preceded by a short vowel, it cannot be 
cla>:<i^ied as a vowel : neither is it a consonant since it cannot be followed by a vowel. In 
mod rii times it is pronounced even before r, f, i, p and r, as it is done before When this 
mist iko (.sfr) began to creep in. is not easily tracerible.'’ 

(Conflicting in some respects are the views cited above regarding the value and the origin 
of tl.e dyrlam. S. A. Pillay would consider it to be a native sound in Tamil ; Vinson is 
inelitu'd to regard it as an ‘‘ invention by pedants,” and ^Ir. Sastri (so far as we can see from 
his comparative references to Sanskrit spirants) is probably also inclined to this view'. As to 
the ' able of the sound, Caldwell, Vinson and Mr. Pillay recognize its essentially aspirate 
character (despite tin* spirantic enunciation given to it today when texts are rca.d), while 
Mr. Sastri would regard the sound as a spirant varying in value wdtli the immediately follow- 
ing consonant, and would consider the modem velar spirantic value to be a ‘‘ mistake 
widch crept in at some time which is not traceable,” 

[C’J Was thk aydam a ' pedaxtical i>'vextiox ’ inspired bv Sanskrit ? 

The arguments of tliose Avho would uphold a Sanskrit ic inspiration for tliis sound may 
be summed up thus : — 

(1) Tlie term and the form of the Tamil letter could be connected with the 

Sanskrit word (weapon, trident). Cither suggestions^ in this connection 

are that the Tamil term may be the adaptation of Sanskrit usrita or of 

VPTfT dyafa. 

(2) The shape of the Tamil letter co is allied to that ‘of the Sanskrit vimrga ^ 

(3) The dijdam occurs only in a few Avords and combinations in old Tamil texts, and 

it has not survived aiuwvliere in the colloquial. 

(4r) Some of the AAords in Avhich this sound occurs, alternate with forms without 
this sound : these latter are the common forms and, therefore, the sound itself' 
Avas ■ invcuited for prosodic purposes, probably on the model of the Sanskrit 

(0) Certain resemblances betAA'cen tlie dydam on the one hand and the Sanskrit 

.sp i ra nt i c y ? vd rniiU ya and vpad h ind n iya a re Axry st riking . 

(d) The post u kite that Sanskrit grammatical systems had exercised great influence 
on ancient Tamil scholars would also tend to support this, generally speaking. 
Thos(‘ Avho argue contra Avould maintain the folIoAving : — 

(1) The dydam need haA'c nothing to do with Sanskrit oTr^-T. it is a native 

Avord signifying 'minuteness* or 'subtlety.' and this meaning would very 
appropriately convey the ' minute ' value and character of this sound. The 
semantic confusion with Skt. should have arisen from the mistaken impres- 

sion created by th.e shape of o°c. There is no conceivable reason win' the name 
luul form of a ' trukmt ' or should originally have been conferred upon 

this '^ound 


^ Vf. the uv,v\o iux DU -3 of vr>l. XXV of the Tamil journal ^SendamiL 

An V. 1 -^ mfvU' in tin- astit'le to e-tahh-h a kj w//. wt/U Vjetween theTamilteim . d anurither • 

as/>t • .r fiifatu of Sau^ikiit. 

i h'^ .vrti*‘!o m S^nd^imd (referred to above) that the original shape given to the symbol loi 

dydnjfi miLtht not have hof.-n A. but more tilUcd to S the vi^arga symbol of Sanskrit. 
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(2) The fact that dots arc iisf.d in T.-.iuil and in need not necessarily dis- 

prove the native origin of the sound vhosc (.udarfi character was probably 

fixed and recognised by Sanskrit-knowing Tainiluir.-- 

(3) This point again raises, if at all, only the Mccn.ccc// clr.iTc Tcr of the t-oiaul in 

Tamil. 

(4) The argument about ‘prosodic lengthening' would not apply lo instjuu-cs of 

viut’ tWihjdam like ehgu. which have no alternants. 

(5) The resemblance between the dydam and the Saiiskiit s]>ii\uds caji lead to jm 

inference, in the absence of any direct evidence. 

(6) The ancient Tamil grammarians who could well distinguish Sanskrit sounds from 

native ones, have nowliero reftwred to the djidain as a borrowing or as *an ' iuventi<ai.' 

Apart from these arguments, there are certain otlur facts also wliich I .shall urge }(ie 
in favour of the native origin of tins sound in Tamil. Tlua the sound was not a common 
one in Dra vidian admits of no doubt ; but a disctission tlie phom tie a'^peets of its grf)wth 
with comparative reference to a similar development in th.e cential Indian Diavidian dialect 
Gondi, would tend to show' that the ugdavi was a native though secondary sound in TaiuiU 
It is possible that recognition was given to it ]>y Sanskrit-knowing scliolars. 

[D] Was the avdam a mere oral fricative, ok did it involve an element of the 

GENI INE ASPIRATE. I.E., (H.OTTAL FRICATIVE ALSO ? 

(a) Xannul descrihes the sound as being pioduced in tlse ‘ head ’ wdth an ‘open mc>utln’ 
This description may apply to irieatives of the ?v/cr, nryJor and glollaJ varicti(s alike. 
Whetlmr the sound was originally a genuine glottal sound is not made char by tlu' d(s('jij)- 
tion in Namiul. We learn, however, one fact from these rederem es to ‘the luad ' and ‘ tlie 
open mouth,' and this is that the sound so described could not possildy have bf(Ti labial, 
dental or palatal. It is clear therefore that at th(‘ time of the composition of Xannul, the 
sound should hare been either an aspirate or a back fricative of the velar or uvular t\"pe. 

(b) Caldw'ell, Vinson (w'ho calls the sound an' aspiration gutt\ir<\U‘ ’) and "Mr. Pillay regard 
the sound as a genuine aspirate. The modern value of the spirant ie g when texts are read 
is tas Mr. Pillay has observed) probably only due to the cliaract(Tistic modum tenckmey of 
givi^ig the velar fric-ative value to intervoeal a.spirates, as shown for instance by the Tamilian 
proniiuciation of Skt. )ftHhurtam as imigurtnin^ the intervocal -h- being ("eaiuated as a 
velar fricative. 

(r) Mr. Sastri would consider the .<^nuiKl to be* a fri(\ative. whose value may bf* la})ial, 
dental, palatal or velar accoiding to the character of the immediately fallowing Mird. Me' 
is of opinion that the velar value given to it today when texts are r-ad d a ‘ mistake*.' The 
description given in the Nannul and the uniformly velar value gi\< u to it t< day would sborv 
that no such ‘ mistake ' could have crept in after the time of Xanm'd. In the ah-ence of 
evidence to .show that there was really a ' mistake,* we have to regard tlie sranul as a ‘ hack ' 
sound originally, wlioso exact value (i.e.. wheth(*r it was only \c‘in' or whether it was glottal) 
has to be determined by a consideration of other factors. 

The analogy pointed out to tho j i?ir dm nliga and npndlimdrnua vouud- Sanskrit leads to 
nothing conclusive. For one thing, we liave no evidence to prove tii d the Tamil -ound wa*^ 
copied from the-e. Secondly, tliese Sanskrit sounds. ‘ srammutieal ab.^tractions ' thcmsrdvas 
(as Whitnev put- it), probable ha<l an aspirate value* abo }>e,-ide the fricative values 
depending upon the immediatele Tollf)W ing sairds : vid^* §§ bb and 17'> fd), Whitney's Gr. 

The velar fricative value given uniformly to the ngdam today, wiiatevew the value of the 
Burd concerned may b(\ taken along witli the de>eriptirm given by Xanniil would pciint to 
the value of the sound having shared a common aspirate element from a very' early stage. 
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This fact is, in my opinion, confirmed by (a) the phonetic features attending the pro- 
duction of the sound in Tamil, and (b) the existence in Goncli of a parallel secondary gro^i^li 
of a genuine aspirate. 

[E] Phonetic processes involved in the pRODrcTiON of the aydam. 

We have already seen that the voiceless mouth- fricatives (involving a wide separation 
of the vocal chords) and the genuine glottal aspirate are veiy closely related, and that the 
former may easily change into the latter (through the incorporation of the breath-current 
from the glottal region) in circumstances favouring the tendency to confer upon the mouth- 
fricatives an individuality and stability. We have seen above that the production of the 
secondary aspirate in different instances of different Dravidian dialects always involves a 
mouth-fricative stage. 

So far as the Tamil aijdam is concerned, let us note that — 

(а) it occurs after short initial syllables only ; 

(б) it crops up before surds only ; 

(r) it is accompanied by a certain degree of higher accent in the syllable of which 
it forms part, as Vinson has observed when he remarks that a definitely trochaic 
or spondaic value is given to words containing the Ciydam. 

These facts are of particular significance in the explanation of tlie phonetic proce.'^ses 
involved : — 

(i) The initial generation (tinder the influence of accent) of an unstable mouth-fricative 

corresponding to the surd and immediately before this surd. 

(ii) The conversion of this mouth -fric ad ive into the aspirate as a result of the 
tendency (under the influence of the strong accent) to stabilise the mouth- 
fricative. whatever its original vadue may have been, i.e., whether it was [F] 
before or [0] before -L or [9] before -c, or [x] before -k. 

[A] We shall take up the U^ijal instance of ahdu (that). The common form of 

the word is adii ; but where it is accented in the first syllable a.s in ahtadi/ppu {that is an oven), 
etc., the approach to the surd 4 generates initially a corresponding mouth -fricative [^] im- 
mediately before which [ 9 ] under the influence of the accent assumes a secondary aspirate 
value through the incorporation of a current of breath issuing through the widely separated 
vocal chords. 

It would be interesting in this connection to note that the stnicture of ancient disyllabic 
bases of Tamil is intimately connected with the mdtras of the several sounds, and with accent 
generally. Bases with short vowels in radical positions followed by geminated consonants 
or consonant groups have only a short enunciative vowel [ui] at tlie end. This sound de- 
cribed as ? 03 by the Tamil grammarians has only the value of a 

half mdtrd. The instances of mut t'rdydam given above come directly in this class ; for the 
terminal vowel has been described by the grammarians themselves as the short enunciative 
[?a]. In cases where the radical vowel, though short, is followed by^ a single consonant, the 
terminal vowel is not the enunciative kid'tWiyalugaram [ut], but the full [u] described as 
mut' tWiyalugaram. When the radical vowel is long in old elementary Tamil bases, the imme- 
diately following consonant is single, and the final vocalic sound is only [xu], 

kattui (to join, attach together) Icat + tm 
ehkiu (steel) eh + kui 

ddm (goat) a dm 

padu (to f aU) + [u] 

The distinct individuality of the dydam is thus made clear* 
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AcccBding to sHtras 424 and 425 of Elvttadigdram of Tolk^ppiyam, the ancient Tamil 
grammar, aJfdu, ifydu and uhdu ** retain the dydam only if they are fol- 
lowed by words with initial vowels, e.g,, dkdddai, whereas when the next word 

begins with a consonant, the dydam is dropped,” e.g., adu jpdl. 

Farther, is employed with the dydam in expressions like ^ooQ/f aihdi (indeed ! 

aU right !) carrying with them a certain amount of accent. 

We have to remember that adu, ajfdu, idu, %hdu, etc., are derived from demonstrative 
particles a, i, etc. These demonstrative particles in Tamil appear in certain contexts com- 
bined with -r- ; but the original particles were undoubtedly devoid of -v-. When these original 
particles (in their short condition) combine with a word having a voiceless consonant initially, 
the dydam is generated immediately before the voiceless consonant, as in a 4 - kadiya^ a^Jcadiya. 

These facts directly show that the production of the dydam was connected with the distri- 
bution of the accent. When the accent is thrown straight upon the syllable containing the 
short demonstrative and the immediately following plosive, the dydam is generated. Ail 
such instances are associated with sandhi where the meaning leads necessarily to the associa- 
tion of accent with the syllable mentioned above. In ahi(d)uT (that is the village), etc., the 
accent falls on the syllable containing original a and t, consequent upon the intimate merging 
of at{dy and dr, whereas when this merging is impossible, in cases like adu kadidu (that is 
hard), the higher accent fails to be associated with ad- or original erf-, and hence no dydam 
appears. In alfde (indeed ! all right !) the higher accent is obvious from the meaning. In 
ahkadiya, the merging is complete because of the absence of -t, and therefore the higher 
accent falls on a-k, and the dydam is generated. It is therefore possible for us to infer that 
the demonstrative base ot-, derived from an ancient demonstrative particle a and an original 
4, gave rise to the accented form aM- in certain positions, while it was retained as adu (with 
the voicing of 4- to -d-) in unaccented positions. 

[B] Other instances of what are commonly described as i.e., dydam that is 

organic, occur in the following Tamil words : — 

ahgu- (to be shortened, to pass away, to become closed or compressed as a flower) *, 
ahgam (food-grain) ; 

chy- (to sift or scrutinise, to be unloosened, to lift, to climb) ; 
ehgam (weapon, sharpness, etc.) ; 
vehg- (to desire ardently). 

Julien Vinson observes in connection with these instances : On a sugg^f qne, dans ces mots, 
U finaU ne doit etre qu'une derivative, et que le 00 esi une mutation euphonique d"un I out radical. 
This would mean that the above instances were originally of the combinative type, and that 
the dydam was produced in connection with an original 2 or I combining with k. It may be 
interesting to find out how far this suggestion is true of the above instances, though no defi- 
nitiveness may be possible in our analysis of these instances. 

ahgu (to be shortened, etc.) has been compared by the Tamil Lexicon to alku or algu with 
the meaning ‘ to be shortened.’ In view of the fact that the deictic particle could, as usual 
in Dravidian, combine with various affix-morphemes of Dravidian and produce different 
deictic meanings, it is not clear whether there was at all any relationship in structure between 
aigu- and ahgu-. The Kannada cognate akkudisu with the isame meaning furnishes no clue 
to this problem. 

ahgam (grain) has been compared by the Tamil Lexicon to Skt. argha ; but we have in 
Dravidian itself a base ar- (to cut) from which Kannada akki (through arki) and possibly 
Tamil arm (rice) have arisen. What may have been the relationship of ark- to aiyam, is 
not clear. 
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veiku (to desire ardently) is connected with the I>ravidian base re- (to be hot) which has 
produced numerous forms 'i^ith the help of aiffixes. Here one does not see any absolute 
necessity to trace the form with the dydam to a base with final 4 or ly though one may con- 
ceivably connect it with vel (to desire). 

[C] Common instances of words with dydam in combinative positions are the 
following : — 

kal-\-iidu > kaid'idu (the stone is bad) 
mul+tidu > muhdidu (the thorn is bad) 
pal-htuli > pai/l’nli (many drops) 

> aJdVna/ (inferior group) 

In the first three instances, alternatively \^e may have respectively also kat'i'ridv, muttidu 
and patTruH. The following points are significant in connection with this combinative 
change : — 

(а) The dydam appears only in connection with I or I -j-the dental i. The surd invcdved 
is only the dental. 

(б) The first word always has a short radical vowel ; if this vowel is long, no change 
takes place (cf . sntras 370 and 371 of Elnitadigdram, Tolkappiyam), and not even the assimi- 
lative conversion happens, e.g., pdl+izdu would be retained as pal itdu (the milk is bad). 


The process whereby the dydam is generated is here again similar to that in i^tu 
mentioned above. When the components merge into each other intimately, the higher 
accent falls on the sellable containing the surd (which becomes alveolar or retroflex on account 
of the influence of alveolar I or retroflex I, as the case may be) and the dydam is generated 
through the intermediate stage of the mouth -fricative corresponding to alveolar V or retroflex 
t. The alternative forms hiVt’ridu and mnf^du with geminated surds instead of the group 
dj/dam +surd, confirm the existence of the higher accent in this syllable. In pal ttdn, there 
is no melting of the components in view of the long vowel in pal ; and, therefore, neither 
assimilation nor the generation of the dydam is possible. 


[F] Secondaky -h- or GoNni in connection with voiceless plosives. 

(a) G6ndi causative stems, formed with the affix show a secondary immediately 

before 4 in instances like the following : 


tiri' (to be turned round) 
van- (to fear) 
kart- (to learn) 
wiei- (to graze) 
tind- (to eat) 

(to drink) 

kare (agf)- (to be shaken) 


tiriht- or tiruht- (to cause to turn round). 

varihl-, varhuU, varist-' (to cause to fear, to frighten). 

kareM- (to teach) ; 

meht- (to cause to graze) ; 

tiht- (to feed) ; 

uht- (to give to drink) ; 

kathut-y kafviht- (to shake). 


6 The alternative forms with -s- before 4- were explained by me aa probably due to the influence of 
Indo- Aryan instances, like the so-called “ reversion ” of * > sibilant in nishama, etc. Since h > 9 in Indo- 
Aryan is a rare change, and since the cases of reversion ” referred to above may not have involved a real 
‘ change ’ at aU, a better explanation for the alternative -a- of Goijdi would be tlmt hero the fricative [^] which 
we have ^stulated as an intermediate stage (in connection with t) in the production of the aspirate, changed 
into the sibilant in some cases, side by side with the conversion of [^] to -/i-. It is significant that there 13 no 
alternative -s- in connection with the aspirate appearmg before the plural ending -k of G 6 i,\di words, 
below.] 
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All the above verbs aie native Dravidian, with cognates in all the dialects. The causativo 
affix 4- is also Dravidian, occurring as it does in certain contexts in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kannada and Kurukh. 

(6) The plurals of Gondi nouns, formed with -k (which apparently is an attenuated re- 
presentative of -kali -ka of other Dra vidian dialect-s), show a secondary -J- immediately before 
-k in two sets of instances : — 


(i) Nouns with final long vowels. 
Singular. 
tcM (head) 
turi (girl) 
piM (bird) 
dudu (breast) 
send (old woman) 


Plural, 

, . tcldkik. 

, . turijjdc. 

. . 

. , diidUltk, 
. . sen6ii,k. 


(ii) Noims with final -I, -n or -r immediately preceded by long vowels. 


Singular. 
ndr (village) 
r6n (house) 
midr (daughter) 
sukkum (star) 
tnalol (hare) 


Plural. 

ndhk, 

rohi^k, 

midhirk, 

sukkulpk, 

maloJhk, 


Now let us see what processes of change may have been operative in these tyx>es. 

In ((^) the sound -^-appears before the surd 4 which being the causative affix was syllabi- 
cally associated with a certain degree of accent, A contributory factor may have been 
the length of the immediately preceding vowel (as in kart ‘ to learn ’) which presumably also 
involved a certain higher accent. 

In (b) we have two sets of instances. In {b) (i) we find a long vowel (presumably accented 
judged by the length) + -k, resulting in -H'- In (6) (ii) 4y -n or -r (immediately preceded by 
long vowels usually) + -k gives rise to ‘hk. 

If the process of change in these instances is the generation of a glottal fricative through 
the intermediate stage of a mouth-fricative corresponding to the surd involved, we have 
here a parallel to the change that has probably resulted in the production of the Tamil 
dydam. 

(a) and (6) (i) may be compared to the Tamil ynuVt^rdydum in ebde-, abdu, etc. While 
in {a) the surd concerned is 4, in (6) the surd is -k, 

(b) (ii) may be compared to the dydam of Tamil combinative group kabi'tdu where 
has resulted in the assimilation of the dental t to an alveolar, and in the production of -A- 
immediately before the alveolar. 


The features of resemblance are very striking : — 

(1) In both Tamil and Gondi, the aspirate occurs in connection with surds only ; while in 
Gondi the surds involved in the instances available for us are t and 1% in Tamil all gramma- 
tical surds are concerned, 

(2) In both Gondi and Tamil, the syllable containing the surd appears to cany with it a 
certain degree of accent (as a result either of semantic or mechanical reasons). In Gondi 
this higher accent is attested in (a) above by both the long vowel usually preceding the 
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causative affix and by the causative syllable itself, which bears a higher degree of 
psychological importance, and in (6) above by the length of thej^naf vowel or of the vowel 
immediately preceding final 4, -n or -r. 

So far as Tamil is concerned, the higher accent in aJ^du, etc., is attested by the peculiarly 
trochaic pronunciation of these forms ; in combinative groups like kaJ^^tdu, the same princifde 
holds good and, in addition, the combinative position itself may lead to a certain extra accept. 

The features of contrast between the Gondi and the Tamil instances are the following : — 

(1) In Tamil the dydam evidences itself only in a few old words, while in Gondi, -h* 
actively appears in the living speech of today, regularly in certain circumstances in the plurals 
of nouns and causatives of verbs. 

(2) In the second set of TMnil instances represented by kahd^tdUy there is the assimilative 
conversion of the dental 4- to the alveolar under the influenoe of -Z-, while in the Gondi in- 
stances referred to in (6) (ii) above, -Z, -n or -r appears to have been absorbed in the process 
of the production of -hk. 

Though the resemblances between the Tamil dydam and Gondi -h- in the above instan- 
ces need not lead to the postulate of a eommon stage of change for these dialects, it is 
probable that they mirror a genninal trait of these two Dravidian dialects. 


THE VTKRAMKHOL INSCRIPTION. 

(Sambaetor District.) 

By K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A, (Oxon.), Babbisteb-at>Law. 

1. ViKRAMKHOL lies witfim the jurisdiction of police thana Jharsuguda in the district 
of Sambalpur, Bihar and Orissa. It is approachable from the small railway station Bel- 
pahar on the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, From Belpahlir one has to go four 
miles south-west to Grindola, and thence another four miles in the same direction to 
VikramkhoL The road from Grindola crosses a comer of the Gangpur State. There is 
a village, Titliabahal, near the rock of Vikramkhol. The inscription is in a natural rock- 
shelter, six feet below the top. The rock is a rough sandstone. The rock-shelter is 115 feet 
in length and 27 feet 7 inches in height from the floor. It faces north-east. 

2. The inscribed portion is about 35 feet by 7 feet. Some of the letters are sharply 
cut, but the incision-marks of the majority do not show sharp cutting. It seems that an 
iron chisel was not used. Some of the letters are partly cut and partly painted, while some 
letters are only in paint ; but the majority are completely cut. It is evident that all the 
letters were first painted before being incised, which was the method regularly employed 
in the period of Br^hmi inscriptions. The colour of the paint is red-ochre, with which we 
are familiar in the prehistoric and historic caves and cave-buildings in India. To take a 
continuous photograph of all the letters (incised and painted), the incised letters have been 
carefully coloured. I have also had impressions of the incised letters taken by the usual 
method, and photographs in four parts of the squeeze are reproduced on the accompanying 
plates, together with the complete view referred to above and sections of the continuous 
photograph on a larger scale where the letters are very clear. I have also had tracings made 
of the painted portions. All this material is now in the Patna Museum. The estampages 
and the tracings have been made by the Curator of the Museum, Rai Sahib Manoranjan 
Ghosh. The photographs have been taken by the Patna Museum staff under the supervision 
of the Curator. The material has been collected under my direction. 



Plate 1 


Indian Aniiquar}/ 







Plates 2 and 3 


Indian Antiquary 



K. P. J. 


plate 3. Estampage of the in^^cription at Vikramkhol, 2nd part, from the south-east, 














K. P. J. 


Plate 5. Estampapre of the inscription at Vikramkhol, -ith part, from the south-east. 
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3. The inscription was discovered by an educated Sadhu, Svimi JnanAnanda. Mr, 
Lochan Prosad Pandey, founder and secretary of the Mahakosala Society of the Central 
Provinces, rendered valuable service by bringing it to our notice. At first I obtained an 
eye-copy of the letters, and since then scientific copies have been procured for the Patna 
Museum. I have to thank Mr. Senapati, Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur, for the 
material help rendered to us in obtaining these copies. 

4. An examination of the letters, which at first sight give the impression of having 
Brahmi forms, showed that the writing was a mixture of Brahmi forms and a developed 
type of the Mohenjodaro script. As the announcement of the discovery of the inscription 
and my opinion thereon has led to numerous inquiries, I hasten to publish the record for 
study by scholars, along with a few observations of my own, as set out below. 

Conclusions. 

5. The inscription is a writing : this cannot be doubted. My reasons for this con- 
clusion are : — (t) The symbols were first carefully painted and then inscribed after the fashion 
of inscriptions, ; (ii) the writing is in regular lines (the lines are not always straight, owing 
partly to the very rough surface on which they are inscribed) ; {Hi) the symbols have set forms, 
which disclose ‘ writing habits ’ in the phraseology of handwriting experts. The hand which 
first painted the letters was used to writing with a pen : this is evident from Plate 6. 

6. The system knows the bindu, and also, probably, the visarga. Some letters have 
dots placed below them, while in some cases dots seem to give a discriminative value to the 
letters, as in Semitic writing. 

7. The right-hand corner top line on Plate 8, where the same symbol is repeated more 
than once, may point to the employment of numerals, 

8. There is an animal figure which is probably not a part of the writing, but a symbol. 
There is, however, one symbol like a bellows placed aide -ways, which recurs. 

9. The writing seems to me to be from right to left (see, particularly, Plate 6). 

10. It is evident that some of the letters disclose accentuation. Repetition of the 
same letter twice probably suggests consonantal duplication or conjuncts. 

11. The writing seems to have reached the syllabary (alphabetic) stage. 

Comparison with Mohenjodaro Script. 

12. The bellows-shaped letter above the animal figure may be compared with the 
Mohenjodaro letter No. 119 (vol. II, p. 440). The fiist letter (right-hand) in the top line 
on Plate 6 should be compared with Mohenjodaro No. 162, and the system of dots with the 
same system in series 175 {ibid,, p. 445). 

13. The letter of the shape of the Brahmi g may be compared with Mohenjodaro Nos, 
100-102, 133, 144, 146 and 148. The shape of Mohenjodaro No. 133 is identical with the 
eighth letter of the second line in Plate 8. 

14. The fourth letter in line 2, Plate 8, may be compared with Mohenjodaro 96 series. 
A variation of it is found in the seventh, or bottom, Line at Vikramkhol. 

15. The X shape of Vikramkhol should be compared with Nos. 98-99 of Mohenjodaro. 

16. The circle-letter like the Brahmi th, and the oval letters are noteworthy. They 
seem to be consonants on account of their repetition in one place. In Plate 7, the third 
letter after the animal (reading from left to right) is accentuated. It occurs in Plate 8 with 
two dots inside, resembling the Brahmi tha. These shapes may be compared with Nos. 224 
and 219 of Mohenjodaro. The form at Mohenjodaro is always oval. 
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17. The Y-shaped letter has a Kharo§thi look ; and so have a few more forms. But, 
on the whole, the theory of a proto-Kkarosthi script is excluded, unless we assume that 
Brahmi and Kharosthi had a common parentage. 

18. I regret that I have not got suflficient time at my disposal at present to dive deeply 
into the matter and propose any reading. I present the problem for the consideration of 
scholars engaged in this field of study. 

19. It seems that the theory I put forward in 1920 [JBORS,^ vol. VT, p. 188 ff.), that 
Brdhmi is an indigenous Indian writing, receives confirmation from this find, for its letters 
are nearer Brahmi than any other script. In that paper I also pointed out a very probable 
connection between Brahmi and the vriting on the Harappa seals. ^ 

The Vikramkhol inscription supplies a link between the passage of letter-forms from 
the Mohenjodaro script to Brahmi. The Vikramkhol record, however, need not necessarily 
be an Aryan piece of writing.'^ 

Age of the Inscription* 

20. Now, what would be the approximate age of the Vikramkhol inscription ? The 
writing is certainly earlier than the earliest specimen of Brahmi known so far ; and Brahmi 
was completed before 1500 b.c.^ We would be within the range of a fair approximation 
in dating it about 1500 b.c. 

X “ There is the CJaim writing in the South but in the North there is a vast gap between 1500 B.c. 
and the sixth century B.c. to be filled up by positive evidence. A link seems to be found in the Harappa 
seals, one of which was published by Cunningham, who maintained that it contained the origin of Brahmi. 
Two more seals in the same characters were published by the late Dr. Fleet {JRAS.^ 1912). The readings 
of two of these seal legends have been suggested by Cunningham and Fleet {JRAS., p. 699), and of the 
third one by me {I A,, 1913, p. 203). It seems to me that it is possible to solve them in the near future, 
especially with our increasing knowledge of pre -Maury an letters and with an increased niunber of Harappa 
seals. Sir John Marshall has got a few more of these seals which he has kindly promised to lend me for 
study. Letters from the photograph of two of them are reproduced in the chart with the permission of 
Sir John. Three things are certain about these seals. One of the legends (‘ C ’) of Fleet shows that it 
was intended to be read from left to right as the legend does not cover the whole space, and its beginning 
and end are distinguishable. The script has the Hindu system of using abbreviated forms of letters, for 
one letter which appears in full in one seal ( ‘ A ’ of Fleet) appears as abbreviated, either as a mdtrd or 
as a conjoint consonant, in two places (in ‘ A ’ and " B ’). Then there is a ligature where v is joined 
to y or some other letter. That the characters are not a syllabeiry is seen by the addition on the head of 
one letter (in ‘ C ’) which appears without it in another place ( ‘ A ’). The addition is evidently a 
mdtrd, probably an a in a stage when it is fully represented ; it is separate from the letter on the top of 
which it is placed. The characteristics therefore seem to be those of the Brdhmi, but the letters are so 
old that they are not yet fully recognized. In the new seals we have a letter which is almost unmistakably 
a, and the form is such that the oldest Semitic and Brahmi forms for a are derivable from it [the whole 
legend I tentatively read as Ahhayah — JBORS., VI (1920), pp. 199-200. 

2 The locality, according to the Pura^iic race-history, would suggest the record to be a pro -lOra vidian 
' Rdksasa,^ record. Rdksasa is the generic name for the race dispossessed by the Aryans. They ext^ded 
up to the Indian Archipelago. [Ndga was probably a eub-di vision of theirs.] The Gon^s ure ^eir 
remnants. 

I have set forth in some detail my reasons for coming to this conclusion in JBORS,, vol. VI (1920), 
p. 198. to which reference is invited. 
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THE GANDtSTOTRA, 

By E. a JOHNSTON, M.A. 

Among the minor Buddhist works which have been brought to light by modem research 
few are more interesting than the Garidistotra, the Sanskrit text of which was recovered by 
Baron A. von Stael-Holstein from a transcription into Chinese characters with the help of 
a Tibetan translation and published in Bibliotheca Buddhica XV in 1913. The reconstitu- 
tion of the poem from such scanty materials raised a number of troublesome problems, the 
great majority of which were successfully solved by the editor's skill and acumen ; and the 
full apparatus provided by him smoothes the way for others who have the advantage of 
starting where he left off. So far as I can ascertain, the text has not been critically con- 
sidered by other students, who have perhaps been put off by a valuable introduction and 
notes being written in a language so little known generally as Russian, and it seems, therefore, 
worth while publishing my results. My emendations are in the direction of bringing the 
readings into closer accord with the Chinese transcription and the Tibetan translation, but 
in view of their number it is easiest to make them intelligible by printing a fresh version of 
the original. As the poem has never been translated, I add a fairly literal rendering into 
English ; this procedure has the further advantages of emphasizing the weak and doubtful 
places of the text and of enabling me to cut down the bulk of the notes. 

A few introductory remarks are necessary. The Chinese transcription, which I call 
C, is published as No. 1683 in the Taisho Issaikyo edition of the Chinese Tripitaka under 
the name of Chien-Chih-Fan-Tsan, Chien-Chih (i.e,, gav4^ transliterated) is spelt, wrongly 
probably, in the BibL Buddh. edition Chien-Cli'ui, the difference between the two characters 
(Giles, no. 1871 and 2823) being only the short cross stroke which is added to radical 75 to 
make it radical 115. I follow C in omitting the word gdtlbd in the title, which appears to be 
an unauthorised addition by the Tibetan. The transliteration was executed by Fa T’ien, 
whose name was later altered to Fa Hsien, a monk of Nalanda, who worked in China in the 
last quarter of the tenth century a.d. It was intended for ceremonial recitation, for which 
purpose an absolutely accurate text was not apparently thought essential. Study of C shows 
a number of mistakes which could only proceed from the use of a faulty Sanskrit MS. and 
which might, one would think, have been easily corrected by anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of that language. These errors are of a type occurring in mediaeval Nepalese 
MSS. of. say, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as the confusion of dha, ba and va, 
which disfigures almost every verse, of pa and ya, of sii and sta, of ksa and sa, etc., so that, 
when C is at fault, we are entitled to try anything which we might expect to find in corre- 
sponding Nepalese MSS. The Tibetan translation, which I call T, is as literal as u.sual, but 
not always easy to turn back into Sanskrit ; and I therefore give the Tibetan in the variants 
where the restoration is not certain. The editor’s own readings and views I quote under 
the letter H, but I have not adopted his numbering of each pddu consecutively ; his notes 
follow this numbering and contain some conjectures by other scholars. 

The editor follows T in attributing the verses to Asvaghosa, giving as additional reasons 
the tradidon connecting that poet with a gandi (a long piece of wood struck with a 
wooden pestle to summon the monks, which for lack of an English equivalent I call a gong) 
and the similarity of the style to that of a verse given to him in the Kavindrava-cana^amiiccaya. 
These grounds in themselves have little force, and the ascription is not followed by C or even 
considered worth mention by the editors of Hobogirin in the Fascicule Annexe. The verse 
in the anthology is written in a style entirely different to that of Asvaghosa, of whom enough 
is preserved to enable us to form a clear conception of his poetic methods, and the Chinese 
and Tibetan translations attribute works to him almost at random. Nor can I see much 
in the Gandietotra which reminds me of him. Many of the words in it are not to be found 
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in his genuine poems and the language and style in general seem to me quite certainly to 
belong to a later epoch. The preoccupation with sound in preference to sense is also sym* 
ptomatic of lateness and I miss the closely packed construction and the carefully arranged 
balance which is so characteristic of Asvagho^. Further the latter’s affection for similes 
is not to be found here and it looks as if the one elaborate comparison, that in verse 12, is 
an attempt to improve on Raghuvamsa, vi, 85. Confrontation of the passages of this poem 
describing M^a’s temptation with canto xiii of the Buddhacarita will make these points 
clear. It will be noted that verse 20 refers to Kashmir, showing that the poem was written 
there ; that T omits the name is not sufficient reason for doubting the reconstruction of it 
from C, since we know from the Sragdhatdsiotrd, a work of the eighth century and in a style 
which seems to be later than that of the Go/ndtstottai that this form of composition was prac- 
tised there. Asvagho^ is described in the colophons of his two epics as belonging to Saketa, 
though there is a tradition that he went to live in Kashmir. If we could have held that the 
poem was his, this would have been admirable corroboration of the tradition, but, as it 
is, in the absence of any cogent evidence I conclude on subjective grounds that the poem, 
so far from being from his hand, is of a date posterior by some centuries to him and is not 
necessarily all by the same hand or of the same date. 

In the translation I have only used asterisks to show the sounds of the gong, which in 
some of the earlier verses drown the words. These sounds are represented in a way evidently 
intended to suggest the mood of the words obliterated by them and probably reproduce the 
various methods in which the gong could be struck, like the sounds which the Bhdraiiya 
Natydsastra uses for beating a drum. The variants given omit unimportant errors in C but 
give H’s reading wherever I have departed from his text. 

THE LAUDS OF THE GOHG. 

filer: qrg q: II X II 

Var. 6, C; T ; H. 

1. The Lion of the Sakyas, adored by gods and men, did not waver of yore beneath the 
Tree of Illumination before the .... of Mte, as they, from the path where the sun tra- 
vels, .... with their bodies girt in armour, or before the divine forms of w^omen 

May He protect you ! 

In a T takes wdm as the first part of mdrayatay but nowhere else does the gong drown 
part of a word and despite the parallels quoted by H for the use of such expressions by the 
demons, it seems better to take it as the first word of a compound, the rest of which is obli- 
terated. In 6 T either read haddhasamiidhakahsai^ or else took samnaddJm in the sense 
of samndha. It renders kaksa by lits, ‘ body,’ and 1 translate accordingly. It might also 
mean, ‘ with their clothes tightly girt up.’ But kahsdsamndha is used in Brhatsamhitd (ed. 
Bombay, 1897), 94, 13 (in other editions 96, 4), for harnessing an elephant, and in accordance 
with the sunile common in kavya of lions defeating elephants we may possibly have to 
understand here that Mara’s followers are depicted as elephants conquered by the lion of 
the §§,kyas ; if so, translate, ‘ with their girths tightly bound.’ 

4: l 
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m 5^^: tl ^ It 

Var. dy C omits q^r: ; , T H. 

2. The benign Chief of Sages from Whom all stain has vanished was not affrighted by 
the mockeries of the damsels of Kandarpa . . * . or by the ravings . . • and taunts of 
his menials inflated with arrogance. . . . may He lead you to peace ! 

Kuharacit which T treats as a sound of the gong is perhaps to be considered as a word ; 
a name for M4ra ? I do not understand T's reading in d. Jacobi ingeniously conjectured 
srutctsakalakalah (surely " learned in all sciences/ not ' hearing aU those noises ’ as H sug- 
gests, kcda being hardly applicable to such sounds). 

f rs . ^ ^ 

#fr 5 f ^ 11 ? ii 

Var. by C H. c, C. 

3. The bold damsels of the disembodied god could not shake His mind with volleys 
of Smara's missiles, the movements of eyebrows, the curvings of the comers of the eyes and 
the play of eyelashes, eyes and pupils, or with bodies rejoicing in the waving of beauteous 
arm>creepers, or with pretty speeches, gentle, soft, sweet, charming, delightful and uttered 
with smiles and mock modesty. All hail to the Conqueror of the hosts of Smara ! 

Ltldyitd^ is better Sanskrit and nearer C than lUdyad^; as an adjective, it does not imply 
the past. T is against C's reading, which is too forced here, H's amendment in c accepted 
above, is doubtful ; T reads the second word literally sdkutoktaih, 

^ il V II 

Var. ( ? for C. 

4. Though the warriors of M4ra shook the earth and veiled the sky with showers of 
sharp arrows, though they made the ocean boil and the quarters blaze with the flames of 
the fire of their wrath, though they filled the air with the shrill whistlings of the swords, discs 
and saws they brandished so easily, yet the Chief of Sages overthrew them straightway 
with the weapon of Universal Benevolence. May He protect you 1 

In c, alternatively, ' though their harsh clamour resounded, as they lightly drew, etc.’ 

3^: ^ fff: R II <1 ii 

Var. C, T. T. 

5. The host of the god of the flower-arrows roared with rage, creating fearsome noises 
by awe-inspiring slappings of limbs ; they brought on darkness with the swelling of the temples 
of their elephants, as with masses of thundering clouds ; the entire welkin was illumined with 
the flashing of swords, which gleamed with the uncontrolled fires of insolence. May the 
Buddha. !)y Whom they were undone in a moment, guard you ! 
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Aspho^ refers to the slappings of arms and thighs, still practised in India before a fight 
by wrestlers and bravoes to frighten thek opponents ; cf. MBh. (Calc, ed.), iii, 11130-1. 
H under 136 (p. 124) takes it to mean ‘ shivering.’ He translates &lopa here ‘ multitude,’ 
but cf. Uvdaagadasdo (ed. Hoemle), p. 58, ukkxt4aphu4akudilajadilahtkkasavit^^ 
dddovakarartadaccham, ‘ skilled at making its hood swell large, etc.’ 

I 

Qwr smi/Jr ii % II 

Var. b, Hn-tu chags-pas ( ?) T. rab-tu mam-rgyas 
mihun-pa dan bcas ( ? ), T. 

6. The divine eyes of M&ra's damsels, stretching to their ears like petals of the blue 
lotus and rolling behind flickering eyelashes, appeared soft with emotion, artful, and 
charming with twinklings and smiles and with the movements of eyebrows ; they were 
restless and reddened at the ends in the fullness of their longings. Yet the most excellent 
Seer, Who had cast out all sin, was in no way attracted by them. To Him I do obeisance. 

H divides dkarv^apuraii^ into d and iar^ap&ra ; I follow T in dividing into dhMfna and 
pdrat but of course the author also means to suggest that the eyes take the place of the blue 
lotuses stuck in the ears as ornaments. The use of rabhctsa for ‘ longing,’ ‘ sexual desire,* 
which is corroborated by T, is late (e.g., Oitdgovinda, KcUhdsaritadgara, Bhdgavala Purdr^a). 

sifsi: 

qrg sfiwnrf ii v» ii 

7. Hifl mind was not bewildered by the close-set ranks of M4ra, armed though they 
were with spears and displaying awe-inspiring coils of hair and protruding tongues, with the 
faces of elephants and horses or the masks of lions and tigers. Afraid only of the cycle of 
existence, He recked no more of Pradyumna, the god of Love, than of a blade of grass. May 
He, from Whom all impurity has passed away, the All-Enlightened, the Lord of the 
World, the Chief of Sages, protect you ! 

This verse seems to be an alternative (and later ? ) version of the next verse, whose third 
line is faulty by making it appear that the epithets aarmvid vtiardga]^ ^pply to Kamadeva. 
The legend that KHma was reborn as Pradyumna is late and is not mentioned in the MBh » ; 
for details see the Bhdg, Pur, 

« ®ft RriwR: II c li 

Var. a, chu-bohi glun ( ? ), T. 

8. He did not falter from his intent, when the innumerable bellowing warriors of M4ra 
in terrifying shapes with a hundred varied faces armed themselves with the earth, mountains, 
rivers, the ocean itself. All-knowing and passionless. He recked no mme of the flower- 
bannered god than of a blade of grass. May the Enlightened Hero, the Incarnation of 
Majesty, Who is free from all perturbation of soul and dispels the danger of impurity, 
protect you ! 
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5t *1^ i>(i !T »n574|^ 

(f ^ q;^!fi4 i( < II 

9. As He sat firmly fixed in transic wise. His mind w^as immovable as a mountain 
and was not disquieted by the great hordes of Mara’s troops with swords, axes, bows, harpoons 
and spears in their hands, or by the many fearsome firebrands which fell with terrifying 
crashes and fierce crackling of flames. I worship the Worshipful, Enlightened Hero, the 
Valiant One, Who dispels the dangers of the threefold universe. 

^Rpri ^ li »> 

Var. a, CH ; myur-bar-heins-pahi 1\ 

H. C; 2^1^:, H. b, H. H. c, 

CH, ^T, H. d, TH. 

10. The menials (of Mdra) could make no breach in His Enlightenment ; yet the bells 
hanging from their sides shrilled loudly to the accompaniment of roars of maniacal laughter, 
their hollow eyes gleamed through their tangled locks in the frenzy of their stretchings and 
slappings of limbs, and their harsh drums throbbed loudly. May the Enlightened Hero, 
Who is as alert as a drum is clear in sound, be for the well being of you, whose desires have 
been completely satisfied on the Vulture Peak ! 

A difficult verse, and H has made it more so by taking ^aphdland as nom. sing. f. and 
subject of the relative clause. Besides the improbability of this form, he has to alter to the 
instrumental case a number of words shown by C and T to be in the nominative ; C makes 
no distinction between a, d and db at the end of a wurd. I take kimkardh as the subject of 
the relative clause, qualified by adjectival compounds on which the instrumentals depend. 
The emendation of ratjiuntam to m^anfa^ is trivial and supported by T. H thinks 
bandha may be a musical term, explaining T’s myur-ba (for iota) by S. C. Das’s mynr- 
babi-hbru meaning a particular note of music. Presumably one w^ould have to take it to 
the root ta(, * make a rumbling, droning noise.* But T clearly reads ® baddha iata, ‘ side ’ 
is difficult, but I see no alternative. In 6 T takes dtopa (bsgyins~pa) as equivalent to vijfmbhita. 
Tanka is only known in this sense from the lexica and T evidently had bhahgarh {fijoms-pa), 
not bhagnam, which is difficult, unless taken as a substantive. I can make no sense of T’s 
drptdndm ; tTpta^vttardgay a reasonable extension of meaning from its use at Saundarananda , 
iii, 34, and vii, 20. Sv aslu ought to take the dative ; the only parallel for the genitive 
is the use once of thus in the Rdmdyaijia quoted by Bohtlingh and Roth. But I 

do not see how tfptdyidm is to be construed, except in agreement with vahy which must thus 
be in the genitive ; if the two are separate, irptdtidm would have to depend on patupataJba^ 
patub which is hardly possible. In the later Mahayana sutras the Vulture Peak is the regu- 
lar site for the Buddha’s mystic seances and preachings, A good instance, showing the 
lateness of the idea, is in the Kdiyapaparivarta, The earliest Chinese translation (second cen- 
tury A.D.) gives the venue as Sravasti, but the later translations, like the existing Sanskrit 
version, alter this to the Vulture Peak, This suggests that trpta can be understood to refer 
to the desires of hearing the Buddha preach as having been satisfied ; cf. Saddharmapun- 
darikay ix, 17, Trpta sma . . . sriitvd vydkaranam idam. 
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f: iw: ’PiPJ 

^ "* 'I® 

jrfinart^ «r5 f: nmT?5: II XX I' 


11 with grim noises, wantonness . . . weapons .... by such sounds 

the Lion of the ^fikyas, adored by gods and men, not terrified. May He protect you I 
Amend to khumankhur ebhir in cd ? 


was 


•TO HTSf RpsiRt I 

iis^ 

^ II XX II 

©V 

Var. a, C ; HTXTiFtX°, H. 

12. As autumnal brilliance, in that fortnight which is the enemy of the beauty of the 
blue lotus beds, comes at night to the moon, when it is delivered from the fury of the cloudy 
seascHi’s assault, so the Majesty of Perfect Enlightenment, the best of allies and enemy of the 
beauty of the lotus-faces of the disembodied god’s damsels, came that night to Him when 
He was delivered from the fury of Mara’s assaults. Such is the Holy King of the Law, the 
message of whose Law is sounded by this gong. 

H’s conjecture in a is impossible. T omits the word, which was therefore one of no 
importance ; my suggestion meets this point and is satisfactory palmographically. This 
use of dkdra, which recurs inverse 20, suggests a latish date fc^the poem. Ktmmndi here 
means both ^ moonshine ’ and the ^ full-moon day of Asvin.’ H takes vi'pctksa to mean 
" victor,’ for which there is no authority ; the standard meaning is ‘ opponent ’ {munUkun^^ 
'pratikula^ T) and possibly in the simile it ought to mean also * the day in which the moon passes 
from one fortnight to another.’ But I cannot work this in. In the main sentence I divide 
^vipaksd elcapaksdy the latter word recalling the common use of dca in the inscriptioiis ; in 
the simile I regard it as a single compound. Ndnga for Arkanga is noteworthy, as also the 
imperfect caesura at the fourteenth sellable of a. 


gg: siilr^ %«?t- 

Ji^i?mH5if*icrg«i^5Rii35Tr «i4<wg7 'i x? n 
Var. a. rih-po-nas (fi<T:), T. h, °f^T: H . c, gsun-gyi 

hkah-hsgor zhtigs-pa ?), T. cd, C; sl^- 

pa gah yin-pa (irmT ^ ?), T. 

13. Ill-omened Death stalks about yonder never satisfied even for a moment with 
striking down. But this gong of the Law, before which the far-flung music of the spheres 
sinks to a murmur, has ever shown its devotion to good works by depositing the hearts of 
others with Him, Whose orders in the shape of the Three Jewels it conveys, as it were, 
incessantly for the instruction of living beings. 

A very diflScult verse, only partially and incorrectly restored by H. T seems to indicate 
a locative absolute in a {nighnaty aprdptcUrptau . . . vicaraty antake ddrato ’smin 1). H’s 
imperative in 6 spoils the verse, which contrasts Death and the gong, both ever active, but 
one for good and the other for evil. T certainly takes the gong as the subject of b. iSaiksdya 
in c is difficult ; the sense requires iikmyd, which is unmetrical. 

II X^ H 

Var. c, C H. 
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14. The rule of the Conqueror shines here, overwhelming the heretics, like the orb of 
the sun, overwhelming the troops of stars. This gong of the Ornament of the earthly globe 
keeps on resounding furiously like the drums of victory. 

In 6 ca, which merely fills up the verse, is taken impossibly by T as joining tirthikajanam 
and j i na^dmnam . 

Var. d, C. 

15. And, 0 Thou, Who no faintness of heart .... See, O worlds of the living, the 
army of Mara is crushed by Him, Who has the might of the ten Forces. 

H failed to restore the verse, but the text is certain, except possibly that we should 
read paiyantdm in d. 

JTJi^ sRiisT drmisn 

II \i II 

Var. a, C. d, T. 

16. The land shakes with the quaking of earthquakes ; Lord Mara trembles. The 
assemblies of the gods with the rays of the troops of the planets and all the Naga lords are 
affrighted. And the earth, hearing this fierce gong, which strikes manifold terrors into the 
heretics, echoes it back in fright for the peace of the Buddhists, as though it were making 
the Assembly to cry out. 

The readings of the first line are quite uncertain. The last syllable should be long, 

? merurdja^ samtrastd. T seems also to have read pracalitavasvdhd and takes vasudM to 
mean ' mountain ’ (as a container of precious ores ? ). This reading would require merurdjd 
sarhtrastd, rdjd being the feminine of rdja at the end of compounds according to the gram- 
marians. But in that case I do not understand who the Queen of Meru can be, though it 
would make better sense to translate the pdda as a single sentence with Meru in it balancing 
the earth in c. The sense of grahaga'^kira^Jli is also uncertain. T translates graha by 
gdoHy which means any kind of evil spirit or semi-divine being capable of influencing human 
affairs, and it omits which might stand for the attendants of Siva. But kiray^a does 
not fit in with these interpretations, though certified by T ; we should have to hold it to be 
either corrupt or to have some meaning (‘ retinue or a proper name for divine attendants ?) 
not known elsewhere. C omits the last three syllables of c, which I supply tentatively from 
T. 

17. This gong rings out from the pinnacle of the monastery and, with a voice like a 
cloud, utters entrancing sounds ; the meal time gong summons its absent sons affectionately, 
like a mother calling to her children. 



Var. c, H. 

18. To the Buddha, intent on shattering the wheel of existence and adorned with the 
jewels of all the virtues, belongs the gong with the voice like the drums of the gods, which 
cleaves roaring through all evil. 
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^ ^rnHT l 

^3[f: Figw: 9^: II 11 

Var. a, C ; sgrogs-pa-yi mi-mams ( STITWT ), T. 6, T. 

19. For this gong roars forth its invitations to Nagas (?), gods, men and Asuras. 
Listen, good Sirs, to the Sugata’s gong being struck by the entire company of monks. 

I can find no satisfactory explanation of the first hemistich ; it was H who suggested 
that na^dndm=?idgrdndm. Ran is unusual in the middle voice. 

m TTf ^*rnwr ii ii 

Var. a, ^w:, H. 6, H. 

20, The folk tremble with fright in foreboding of the ruin of Kashmir, when the sky 
is full of Nigas in shape like the chaotic clouds of the time of the world's destruction, and 
they seek deliverance in making the gong, set up by all the eminent sages for the prosperity 
of the Law, resound so as to humble the boundless pride of the heretics. May it protect 
you ! 

^ ^rrf^ l 

l\ \\\i 

Var. c, H. d, C ; H ; mu-stegs-can 

gzhan-gyi ( = ), T. 

21, To the Tathagata, Who is honoured by gods, Asuras and the mighty snakes, and 
Who has reached the supreme peace, belongs this gong with the voice like the drums of the 
Immortals, which resounds so as to cleave the hearts of the followers of other teachers. 

I take krtdnyatirtha to be equivalent to T's text ; H's amendments are more drastic, 
make a poorer sense, and do not accord with T, 

qr? 5-w qr mq; i 

qrd q: ii ii 

Var. c, 5feq5i^i2Tfi%iq; , C ; Fit, H. Ita-har hdag-gis smra-ha- 

-yi ( ^ ), T. 

22. May this handfid of flowers, laid at the lotus-feet of the Enemy of Mara, protect 
you, as it murmurs, as it were of itself, with the humming of the bees lying in its midst, “ Sirs, 
keep your minds intent on the merit which grants both heaven and final release. Good folk, 
avoid sin, which leads to rebirth in Hell ; life is fleeting.” 

Ayam, though not in T, is required somewhere in the second hemistich ; hence the 
amendment. C may have got dram from the next verse. The verse is characteristic of the 
later kdvya style. 

5Ti5r[€r?2i:al: glut: I 

^T^[5qic;f.Wtf5t^Wr 51=^ SRRI. II II 
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23. It is said that on His descent from heaven to earth He was respectfully accompanied 
far on His way by ^akra and the rest of the company of the gods, who acclaimed Him with 
shouts of triumph, as they cast flowers and filled the welkin with the noise of their drums. 
May the fierce gong of the Holy Store of Pity guard the world ! 

5it^ I 

^^rrs;: srfJRt il II 

24. Walking seven steps of Himself as soon as He emerged from His mother’s womb, 
with full knowledge He said, ‘ I make an end of the cycle of existence.’ Splendid was His 
speech, uttered with regard to an existence already so prolonged (through countless previous 
births). May the gong of the Conquering Sugata break up the darkness of your minds ! 

The third pdda is not clear to me and T began it with something like ycusmin jdtibhm^e, 
which I cannot determine exactly. 

91#^ ?T: U5rr^r7 I 

ii il 

Var. b, C; gf|:, H; Mir ni de-hzhin 

( ^«IT or T. 

25. After defeating the awesome hosts of Mara and extirpating the vices, in that same 
spot that very night the wise, pure-souled Buddha, the Mine of all virtues, reached the 
blissful stage of Omniscience. May His gong enure to the welfare of men by its power to 
annihilate the blackest guUt ! 

The end of 6 is uncertain, but H’s bahih, which he translates ‘ far from other human 
beings,’ seems to me out of the question. For sdrvajnarh 'padam cf . Mulamadhtjarnakakdrikus 
{Bibl. Buddh. IV), p. 431, 1. 9. 

W Wj6crT 

Var. a, C om. Ikugs-pa T. 6, C H; htsho-hyed{Hva\ T. (?, 

CH; hgro-bahi hjigs-pa med-pahi hgro-marns ) T. 

26. When the virtues of the Sage, Who has rent asunder the terrors of old age, were 
thus celebrated by His gong, the gods became dumb from very shame. Brahman became as 
it were an idiot, the guru of the gods lost all his arrogance, Sarva turned imbecile, and 
Lord Visnu held his peace. May it preserve the folk from evil rebirth ! 

In a Ibiigs-pa properly— mwiba, but H’s conjecture is possible and avoids the repetition 
of the word. So I accept it. H’s Sarva could only be Krsna. Tdtd mUJcataTn is a form of 
construction which becomes usual only much later than Aivagho^ and is not used by him ; 
cf. the next verse. Jandbhayabhidab ind could only agree with apdydt and is not probable; 
the change I make is very small and provides muneb with an epithet, which comparison 
with the other verses shows the author to have been unlikely to omit. 


2 
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mHTHm 5PTn% m 

Var. &, C H (two syllables short), for T see note, d, 

H ; rtag-ki . . srid-pa-rnams-kyi ( ) T. 

27. At the gong’s birth the heretics grieved in deep dejection, and the Buddhists with 
their minds exalted by its excellences were moved to great joy. In contact with it the virtues 
are extended and the vices annihilated. May it redound to the cessation of being by sweeping 
away the guilt of this evil age ! 

In 6 T shows visesavardhitadhiyo to be the complete compound ; the first word is an adverb 
represented by rab-tu-kphel (lit. pravrddham) and C justifies my reconstruction. A conjunc- 
tion or a relative is required ; hence ca. Jacobi’s dryd karsavisesa^ and Professor Thomas’s 
harsotkarsavisesa^ do not agree with the Tibetan and fail to join the line to the preceding one. 
T takes [spro-ba) to mean ‘ joy ’ ; otherwise ‘ satisfaction ’ or ‘stability of mind ’ would 
have been better. In d T’s reading is inferior and H’s amendment of C unnecessary. 

^ \ 

11 II 

Var. c, hkhrug ( ? hkhrul) loh gti-mug rah-rih . . . .hjoms- 
gyur-cig T. 

28. By doing due obeisance to the gong of the Sage’s Law the pure in heart attain the 
higher spheres, while all its adversaries go speedily and helplessly to perdition. It dissipates 
the masses of delusion, whether scattered or congregated. May it lead your worships to the 
suppression in the future of fears of existence ! 

Hl?:?TrJTT 

rt ii ii 

20. On hearing the gong, Brahman and the other dwellers in the lieavens fall straightw'ay 
to the earth, the mountains quake and even the earth recedes speedily to the nether 
realm. Sound it instantly to strike fear into the heretics and to bring peace to the Buddhists 
whose souls are purified by endeavours for others’ good. 

In a H reads TrmMtalamcdam as one word, following a suggestion of Prof. Liiders ; 
this is surely untranslateable. T has mahitcdam followed by a word meaning ‘ quickly 
that is, one should transliterate C aram, known to the lexica in this sense. But' allitera- 
tion requires alum. Though not recorded in this sense, it would fit admirably passages such 
as Megha-duta, 53, or Sahintald, vii, 34 (where the parallel sentence has samprati to corre- 
spond) in place of the usual rendering, ‘ thoroughly,’ ‘ completely.’ In 6 T takes todam 
in hfmdtalam to mean ‘ beneath ’ ; alternatively the word is intended as a synonym of 
raMitah, showing the author to know the meaning of rasa as * earth,’ which is late. 
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KASHMtRt PROVERBS. 

By Pandit ANAND KOUL, Sbinagar, Kashmir. 

Preface. 

Proverbs convey useful lessons of prudence and morality They magnify the delights 
of virtue as well as paint in dark colours the consequences of evil. Their phraseology shows 
the impress of the mint of wisdom of immemorial antiquity. In short, they are sense, 
shortness and salt,” as quaintly defined by Howell. 

The K&shmiri is extremely fond of saws pragmatic and maxims sage. His language 
perhaps contains a greater number of them than that of any other Oriental. They mirror 
not merely his external conduct, daily life and environment, but also the disposition of his 
mind. In 1885, a large collection of proverbs and sayings, current in Kashmir, was made 
by the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, which he explained from the rich and interesting folklore 
of the valley. He afterwards published them in the form of a book, which is very in- 
teresting, equally to the philologist, the ethnologist and the antiquarian. But there re- 
mained some proverbs which the Rev. Mr. Knowles could not find at the time of writing his 
book. These I have collected, and now publish with translations in English. 

It is gratifying to note that these precious fruits of ancient wisdom, which by mere oral 
transmission and currency were beii^ gradually lost, or were changing their complexion 
with the tide of time, are now being committed to print, and thus placed on permanent 
record. 


Achiv hhtUa chi kuthi dur. 

The knees are farther than the eyes. (Blood is thicker than water.) 

Ak dnda biyi mdji kyui tok. 

An uninvited guest, and he wants a plateful [of food] for his mother [in addition 
to feeding himself] ! (Brasenness.) 

Ak hammdmi la byak damdmi. 

One is the servant of the hot-bath and the other is the assistant for heating it. 
(Conspiracy.) 

Akhun sahib chu tsdtan kanzay tsuci bdgrdn. 

The school-master distributes the bread of the pupils. (E.g., the king spends what 
the people pay him in taxes, he having nothing of his own.) 

Aldl-khdnan na koj ; parzar^n mimyuz. 

To one’s own dear children breakfast is not given ; [but] to the strangers [besides 
breakfast] tiffin is served. (I.e., a person most niggardly towards his own kith and 
kin, but entertaining strangers sumptuously.) 

Atiri-wdna chu mushkay Idrdn. 

Khdra-todna chz tifnbarey Idrdn. 

From a perfumer’s shop one gets a pleasant scent, 

From a blacksmith’s shop one gets embers. (Cultivation of the society of good 
people will make you good. He who plays with the cat must expect a 
scratching.) 


Bad kani ch^z lukac^;v kanh) aati rdzit htkdn, 

A big stone is kept firm by smaller stones. (E . a man o‘ m Kavj 

subordinates to assut him). 
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BhcUta iaryov Icadaia fa gd4i ddryos as. 

A pai^it was passing over a bridge and a fish opened its month [to swallow him]. 

{Pandits are generally weak physically because they do not take to manual labour, 
but devote themselves much to study.) 

Bib kamdlas ta mtr mazdras. 

When the wife is grown up, the husband is in the grave. (An unequal marriage.) 

Born mvAvI tdrun. 

To pierce a chindr with a pestle, (An impossible thing.) 

Brdri sdleh. 

Pious as a cat. (I.^., a hypocrite.) 

BvJhuri-bdyi hand kan hyd zethdn. 

Stretching out like the ear of the apothecary’s wife, 

(To go beyond the limit. An apothecary’s wife is thought foppish : she wears 
heavy ear ornaments, and her ears are stretched downwards by their weight.) 

Cay tani yd gani magar tats gcUshi ceni. 

Tea, whether weak or strong, should be taken hot. 

Chanty phar ta gonlshan tcinr. 

Empty boast and twisted moustaches. (Smart clothes and empty pockets. The 
loudest hummer is not the honey-bee.) 

Dab lagus ta phetan phtUus. 

Having tumbled down his garment got broken. 

Ddli Bhaita ta Khoja thnl. 

Dot for a Pandit and an egg for a Khoja (i.e., the kind of food they like). 

Gora sanzi Jcolshi sori nn zdA. 

The guru's bag will never get exhausted. (Priests are ever prosperous, receiving 
charity on ail occasions, both happy and sad.) 

Grahna Mndur. 

A baker during an eclipse. (A sorry figure.) 

Gur ditd paha," Ntla ckuy." '' Nilay ditd." Htla chuy," 

“ Lend me thy horse.” “ It is cream-coloured.” “ Give me the cream-coloured.” 

It is a pretence.” 

Udyithi wdli dod ta gdnthi wdli thut. 

He is capable of causing milk to flow from a barren woman’s breast and of fetching 
down eggs from a kite's nest. (An adventurer.) 

Hdri zyun ta Mdghi dhdni. 

Firewood in Hdr (June-July), and paddy in Mdgh (January-February). (I.e., these 
things should be purchased in those months, because wood is dry in June-July, 
and paddy of better quality is obtainable in January-February, the cultivator 
having disposed of all grain of bad quality before then, as it is human nature to 
sell bad things first.) 
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HHi pethuk shaqdar. 

The guard just at the time the crop has begun earing. (Said of a person who takes 
no pains to earn money for himself, but feeds on others' earnings. Warming his 
hands in other peoples’ sunshine.) 

Kakawanay che kaiii shrapdn. 

Partridges alone can digest a stone. (A strong person has a good appetite.) 

Kdh gov doyarms kahi dohi chok. 

Hctsh chem zdm chem kyd chum sukk ? 

Eleven cows are milked, after eleven days I get a little milk ; 

I have got a mother-in-law [and] sister-in-law : what peace have I got ? 
(Mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are notorious for ill-treatment of their 
daughters-in-law.) 

Rdlidmas chu panani vizi ivundn, 

Kalidasa falls into error in his own case. (I.e., a wise person sometimes makes 
a bad mistake.! 

KalidSaa, who was at vhe court of King Bhoja of IVlalva about the end of the tentli 
century a d., is said to Lave gone to Ceylon to 33e the king of that island, named 
Kuml^radAsa. This king was a good poet and had sent a copy of his own poem Jduaki- 
harana as a present to King Bhoja. This poetic work pleased KalidAsa very much, and he 
became anxious to make the personal acquaintance of the author. He went to Ceylon and 
there he Was staying in an old woman’s house. King KumArad^ used to pay frequent visits 
to Matara, and when he was there he always stayed in a certain beautiful house. During one 
of these visits he wrote two lines of unfinished poetry on the wall of the room where he had 
lived. Under it he wrote that the person who could finish this piece of poetry satis- 
factorily would receive a high reward from the king. Kalidasa happened to see these lines 
when he came to this house in Matara, and he wrote two lines of beautiful poetry under the 
unfinished lines of the king. He was in hope that his friend, king KumAradasa, would be well 
pleased with this and would recognise his friend’s poetry. But the unfortunate poet had 
not the pleasure of getting either reward or praise from the king, because the authorship of 
the lines was claimed by a woman in the same house, who had seen Kalidasa writing them. 
She secretly murdered Kalid^ and claimed the reward, stating that the lines w^ere her own. 
But nobody would believe that the woman could have written such poetry, which could have 
only been the work of a real poet. The king, when he saw the lines, said that nobody but his 
friend Kalidasa would be able to understand him so well and to complete in such an excel- 
lent way the poetry which he (the king) had written, and he asked where Kalidasa was, so 
that he might hand over to him the promised reward. Nobody knew where he was. At 
last search was made everywhere and, to the great sorrow of every one, his body, which had 
been hidden, was found. One can hardly imagine how sad King Kumaradasa was when he 
heard that Kalidasa had been murdered, for he had loved him much both as poet and as 
friend. A very grand funeral pyre was erected, and the king lit the pyre with his own hands. 
When he saw the body of his dear friend consumed by the fiames, he lost his senses altogether 
through his great grief and, to the horror of all the people assembled, he threw himself on 
the funeral pyre and was burnt with his friend (see page 147 of Stories from the History of 
Ceylm by Mrs. Higgins). 

Kdvas ta kani my id karun. 

To make the crow and the stone join together. (Said of an unexpected occurrence.) 
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Kal, kdisur, machittcal, 

Dushmaney paighambar and* 

The dark-brown complexioiied, the brown-haired, and the freckled 
Are the enemies of the prophet (i.e., are found to be wicked). 

KhtVy chtv ranga-tsari ; 

Anz lug wdla^bari* 

The cinnamon tree-sparrow ate [and] drank ; 

[But] the grey goose was caught in the tarap, (An innocent person cai^t instead 
of the real offender.) 

Knlaa che krit, 

A high class person has to discharge obltgationa. {Nobler ddige,) 

LPmhi phulmnt pamposh, 

A lotus bloomed out of the silt. (A beautiful child bmn of ugly parents.) 

Lori halhd loyi ta rmrday drdk, 

A hundred blows with a rod were dealt to thee, and thou prowedat to be a Iwave 
fellow. (To flatter a person after having once quarrelled with him.) 

lAk hami Idsuv ta budh katni mar ? 

Who would think that the young might live and the aged might die ? (Death is no 
respecter of age.) 

Magghi mo gaish mdgasey* 

Do not go even to a feast during the Maghanak^ra. Note,~Tbe Mdgika nakgatra 
(10th mansion of the moon) is considered inauapicioua by the Hindus for going 
on a journey. 

Afq/i bhatta. 

Food served by mother. (The best food.) 

Makkdy wot dtshit chu sawdr guri peiha wuihmtd. 

On seeing a cob of maize com the rider has descended from his htwse (the com 
being so tempting). 

Mtima, koUf saddn pdnay ptU-mahardza* 

Muma, the one-eyed, burns within himself to be the vice-bridegroom [but he can- 
not be chosen for this], (Said of a vainglorious person.) 

NcUsaha dngun chum tsot ; 

Oevaha gh) Ihyom brdri. 

I would dance [but] the courtyard is small ; 

J would sing— the cat ate my ght. (Idle excuses.) 

MaUluin dud ta monen chak. 

Milk in the breast and splashing it against the walls. (Prodigality ; waste.) 

Nav kath navan dohan. 

A new matter for nine days. (A nine days’ wonder.) 

Ndv chum Lasi^ 

Yaai wdisas na tasi, 

Dasi is my name^ 

To whomsoever I did not attend, he is displeased. (On© cannot please everybody.) 
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Nidydris chi dugani dydr, 

A penniless person has to spend double. (I.e., he borrows, paying high interest, 
and he purchases the necessaries of life in small quantities, which costs him more.) 

Qdlib lari bunyul. 

An earthquake to a paJcka house (it cracks it). (A great calamity.) 

Parbatas dhdni bhawun. 

Growth of rice on [the top of a rocky or arid] hill. (An impossibility.) 

Penji chamb, 

A platform [proved to be like] a precipice. 

Rdiuk Idyun gomo khdm : 

Lol ho dm, lol ho dm. 

Yesterday’s thrashing was not sufficient : 

Love has seized me. love has seized me. (Cited when a person, with whom one 
has quarrelled, seeks reconciliation.) 

Sera wdwa khvia chu dkra wdw. 

Want of house is worse than want of food. 

Shdicl kanit ta shdli hU, 

After the sale of a shawl and the purchase of idli rice [one regrets, as the value of the 
former increases as it gets older, and better quality of the latter can be got by 
waiting a little longer]. 

8 eh has be-pir andar mvlk-i~Kashmir — 

Wali-Had o Hari-BaMdur, Sukha-Pir : 

Seh has digar zabdn tar and zdnMn — 

Yikey Argdmi, dutvum Bhairau, sivmm Bhdn, 

There were three cruel men in the country of Kashmir — 

Wali-Had and Hari-Bah^ur (and) Sukha-Pir : 

There are three greater devils than these — 

First Arg^mi, second Bhairau, third Bhdn. (Beggars are a great nuisance in 
Kashmir, and these three are cited as the greatest extortioners.) 

Shurev shri==doh sdrivo : 

VdrUsaka dhaka chlva Shri-Pdnisam 
O children ! holidays are over : 

To satisfy your desires there is the Sri Pancami (5th of the dark fortnight of 
VaUdkha^ the last Hindu holiday of the year). 

Shuri chu khormut un tvanas ta Icon brannas. 

The child has made a blind man go to the forest and a one-eyed person climb a 
brann (elm tree) (A child cannot be appeased until his curiosity is satisfied.) 

Tdlawa peyi nd tangd f 

Would that a pear might fall down from the ceiling ! (A vain hope.) 

Tali isH. 

Crown of the head pressed down. (I.e., in depressed circumstances)* 
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Theiczi na hovari-ghari, 

Yeti kulay wad kari. 

Do not boast in [your] father-in-law^s house, 

Where [your] wife will question [your] veracity. (l e., one cannot boast before a 
person who knows all about one.) 

Tar-bdza sanzi zevi ta rdza sandis kkizdnas chu na ant. 

There is no limit to the tongue of a braggart or to the R§;ja’s treasury. 

Tsetr, Vahek surtho jputro ? 

Did you put by, 0 son, for Caitra (March- April) and Vaisdkha (April-May) ? (One 
should put something by for ‘ rainy days.’) 

Usa Ju gas chuy lor, 

Hala ju, wotharlam, 

0 Usmto Ju, filth is sticking to thee.” 

Halloo, Sir, wipe it away, please.” (Said of a lazy fellow.) 

Uttara bunyul. 

The earthquake of Uttar. (A great upheaval or commotion.) 

Vetula, wanay titdla hana, kava goham tsakh&y ? 

Osus na hekdn 'pdnay pakit, phakal khortham nakhey ! 

0 Vetal ! I shall say to thee a humble word — Why didst thou become wrathful ? ” 

1 was not able to walk ; thou hast placed a stinky fellow on my shoulders to be 
carried ! (Cited when one is overburdened with some other person’s work.) 

Wufawani guri ta naba tang ratani. 

To catch flying horses and pears from the sky. (Vain adventures ; attempting to 
accomplish the impossible.) 

Wani khdnas khdtir pdnas. 

Ward Kh4n has his own likings. (Said of an obstinate and selflsh person.) 

Ytli iwdn kdla ghattd, na rozdn zatd na pattd. 

When a black storm comes, there remains neither a rag nor a blanket. (I.e., every- 
thing vanishes on the approach of the days of adversity.) 

Ydtay na pakdn, ndtay takdn. 

He would not even walk [now] on the contrary, he would run. (Said of inconsist- 
ency). 

Zana MtU ta Isina'l 

Zan§.rdan and Ism^’il. (Said of one who amasses wealth for a particular person. 
Zanardan lived sixty years ago. He used to beg for a disciple of his named 
Jsm^’il, to whom, he said, he owed one lakh of rupees and to whom he had so 
far repaid only one cowrie.) 
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MISCELLANEA 


INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Indici in 1930-31 f Govsnimeut Pr6ss, Calcutta, 
1932. — Attention may be directed to the reference, 
on p, 84, to the survey of prehistoric sites in the hilly 
region west of the Indus in the Larkana and Karachi 
districts, resulting in the discovery of chalcoUthic 
remains at no less than 24 places. These sites, we 
are told, seem to lie in a regular chain leading from 
Pandi Wahi near Johi to a place within 7 miles of 
Karachi, on the way to Las Bela. Trial excavations 
at many of them have disclosed a fairly large col- 
lection of painted pottery, cherts, beads, copper 
implements and other characteristic relics. The 
ruins from which the antiquities were recovered 
were those of stone buildings situated on the hills 
or in adjoining valleys, where there is often a peren- 
nial supply of water from natural springs. The 
importance of these discoveries, when compared 
with the results of Sir A. Stein’s trial excavations 
further west, in Gedrosia, towards the elucidation 
of the so-called Indus civilisation will be obvious to 
our read^s. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archozology for 
the Year 1930 . — In this volume, which main- 
tains the high standard of previous years, the num- 
ber of items referenced has increased to 929, from 
731 in 1929. The introduction contains a survey 
of the results of the important excavations con- 
ducted by Mr. A. H. Longhurst at N^garj unikon da 
in the Guntur district, a description of the Sit tan - 
navasal cave temple paintings in the Pudukotta 
State, notes on excavations at Doug-s’on (Annam) 
by M. Goloubew, and on the discovery of a pre- 
Aiigkor monument near Angkor Thom by M. Coedes. 
An interesting summarj^ is also given of Dr. Bosch’s 
researches in connexion with the scenes depicted on 
the Barabudur panels, which have shown that the 
Gatidavyuha was the principal text used. Dr. Vogel 
is to be warmly congratulated on the progress made | 
with this publication, and on having seemed a 
promiso of co-operation from Japan. 

Ndgaripracdrini PaJtrikdy vol. XIII, Pts. 1 and 2, 
X932. — The first two parts of this volume contain j 
matter to which the attention of our readers may j 
be drawn with advantage. On pp. 1-b Mr, K. P. | 
Jayaswal publishes a short but suggestive pa|>er ; 


on “ The Bhara^iva Dynasty,” m which he empha- 
sises the pre-eminent part played by this dynasty 
and that of the Vak^ takas in re-establishing Hindu 
political and religious authority in northern India. 
“ The V5,katakas were the gums of the Guptas, and 
the Bh§.rasivas the gurus of the Vakatakas,” he 
writes. The place from which the Vakatakas took 
their title has hitherto been uncertain, but Mr. 
Jayaswal identifies it with a site, known locally now 
as Bagat, about 6 miles from Chirganv in the Orcha 
State. He thinks the B haras ivas probably started 
about 200 A.D., and held sway over Prayaga and 
Kasi and the intervening territory in the Gangetic 
basin. He goes so far as to suggest that the Da-^a^- 
vamedha Ghat at Benares may preserve a memory 
of the ten asbamedhas attributed to these rulers. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ An unknown K?atriya- 
vaiiisa called Gaur,” Rai Bahadur MM. G. H. Ojha 
brings to light a very interostiiig inscription of 17 
lines in Brahmi characters and Sanskrit language on 
a slab in the temple to Bhamar Mata on a small 
hill near Choti Sadari village in the Udaipur State, 
in which is recorded a s\ic cession of chiefs of the 
Gaura-varasa of K^atriyas, who appear to have 
ruled in this vicinity in the sixth century a.d. The 
]Maliainahopadhyaya goes on to suggest that the 
Gora Badai of Cliitor fame were not two persons, 
as hitherto supposed, but one individual, whose per- 
sonal name was Badah Gora being the equivalent of 
Gaura, indicating his vamsa. In another short 
paper MM. G. H. Ojha propounds his reasons for 
j thinking the Simhala-dvipa referred to in Jayasi's 
; story of Padmdvat was not meant for Ceylon, but 
I for a place called Singoli, some 40 miles east of 
j Chitor, the possessor of which may have been 
Padmini’s father. 

Mr. Gorelala Tiwari continues his useful history 
of Buntlellvhand, reaching in this volume the times 
of the great Maharaja Chatrasal, a chief worthy of 
far more attention than he has hitherto received at 
the hands of historians. We welcome also the 
appearance of 29 well -printed plates illustrating the 
article by Mr. V, AgravJla on “ The Buddhist Art 
of Mathurd,” which form a notable addition to the 
journal. 

C. E. A, "rV. O. 

a 
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The Advaita VbdAnta xs the Seventh Cbntuey. 

By Pbof. Dashabatha Shabbia, M.A. 

It is generally believed that a dualistic interpreta- 
ti<wi of the Ved^ta philo6<^hy held the field in the 
eighth cmtury, when i^ankara wrote his great com- 
m^tary chi the Vedanta Sutras, and that his tecicher 
Uovinda’s teach^, Gaudax>ada, was the first man 
to interconnect the ideas of Maya and Brahman. 
The main reasons for reaching these conclusions 
are that Gaudapd.da is the only AcSrya of the 
Advaita Vedanta named by Sankara, that ‘ Sankara 
himself makes the confession that the absolutist 
creed was recovered from the Vedas by GaudapSda/ 
that throughout his conun ent ary on the Brahma 
Sdtras iSankara contends against some other rival 
interpretations of a dual traidency, and that 
K^m^uja refers not only to one or two, but many 
Ac&ryas of the Vi^i^thdvaita school. But that this 
theory, with all the plausible arguments in its 
favour, is still open to considerable doubt and per- 
haps rejection, will be shown by the two references, 
especially the second, that I give below from the 
Harsacarita, a work written at least a himdred years 
before the birth of Sankara. 

On page 632 of JivSnanda Vidyasfigara’s edition 
of the book, we find an excellent description of the 
philosophical sects flourishing in the seventh cen- 
tury, which, besides mentioning the Bhagavatas, 
the Kapilas, the Jainas, the Lokayatikas, the 
Kan^das, the Pauranikas, the Aisvar KSranikas or 
the Kaiyayikas, the K^randhamins or the Bhatu- 
vudins, the Saptat&ntavas or the Mim^nsakas, the 
Sabdas or the Vaiy&karanas, and the Bauddhas, 
speaks of the P&ncaratrikas and the Aupani^adas. 
As the Pancarat rikas, whose system is generally re- 
garded as the main basis of Visi^tftdvaita, are clearly 
distinguished herein from the Aupani^adas, should we 
not be justified in regarding the latter as the inter- 
preters of tlie Upani§ads in the absolutist sense t 


The second reference which occurs on page 399 
of the same editicm of the book is much more to the 
point, and so clearly wcM'ded that it can bear no two 
interpretations. McHoover, the ccmtext iself, the 
consolation of Har^ on the death of his father, is 
highly significant, and makes the meaning a little 
clears than it would otherwise bo. 

The pctssage in question runs as follows : — 

‘ 

5^5 ^5IT5P1:, fSrifirfirvKFlI- 

ifT^n usTRi, wfai *iw- 

qiinoR.i: • 

The Brahma vadins mentioned herein can, of 
course, be only the Ved^ntins of the Advaita school, 
for the dualists could ha\e nothing to say by way 
of consolation on the death of a person. Moreover, 
even if this line of argument be not regarded as con- 
clusive. the tell-tale adjective 

would leave no doubt as to the exact nature 
of these Brahmav&dins. The ex|»e88ion 

signifies that these BrahmavAdins (who, it 
might be noted, are the only Brahm&vadins men- 
tioned by BApa) must have gone about preaching 
like Gaudapada that all existence is unreal, that all 
this duality is MAya, that Brahman is the only real. 
The word ^5151 ending the compound qualifying 
the noun BrohmavAdin is almost as charactm*istic ; 
it shows that was not a mere unsub- 

stantiated postulate, but a well-thought-out theory 
which the BrahmavAdins of the seventh century 
could prove by the use of strong arguments and 
cogent reasoning. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Ax Account of Tibet : The Tbaveus of Ippo- 
LiTo Desidebi of Pistoia, S.J., 1712-1727. 
Edited by Filippo De Filippi, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Wessels, S.J. SJxSJ in.; pp. xviii-f- 
475 ; 17 plates and a map. London, Routledge 
& Sons, 1932. 

Although the manuscript of the Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionary Ippolito Desideri was rediscovered in Pistoia 
as long ago as 1875, a fact which was announced 


at the time by Sir C. Markham (and the Hakluyt 
Society tried to obtain it), it was not until 29 years 
later that extracts from it were published by Prof. 

in the Memoirs of the Italian Geographical 
Society ; and even then it escaped notice in other 
countries, as it was not published as a continuous 
narrative, but only in extracts arranged as appen- 
dices to Puini’s own description of Tibet. The 
present translation givra the narrative in its 


1 Translation : — 

Nobly bom old men who had been in the royal household for the last two generations ; elderly relatives 
who enjoyed consideration on account of family succession and whose words demanded attention ; old 
Brahmanas versed in ^ruti, Smrti and Itihdsa ; ministers conversant with the Vedas and nobly descended, 
consecrated princes ; approved ascetics, well -trained in the doctrines of the self ; sages, indifferent to 
pleasure and j)ain ; BrahmavAdins, skilled in expounding the nothingness of the world ; and Pattrdtiikas, 

expert in allaying sorrow surrounded Har§a, who being distressed by the death of his father, was in that 
condition. 
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complete fcwrm, iot which Sir F. D© Filippi has speut 
many years of labour in collating three other MSS. 
of the narrative that subsequently cam© to light in 
Florence, Rom© and the Jesuit archives. It is the 
most complete accoimt of Lhasa and Central Tibet 
written until the preset century, as it is much 
fuller than those of Hue and Gabet, 

Desideri started on his jovimey to Tibet in 1715, 
accompanied by Fr. Freyre, going to Leh, where 
the Jesuits had a mission. He was fortunate in 
meeting with the widow of a Tartar gaieral, who was 
returning with his troops to Lhasa and who allowed 
him and his companion to travel in her company ; 
and in this way they proceeded by the Tsang-po 
valley to Lhasa, from where Fr. Freyre returned to 
India by the direct rout© on account of ill -health. 
Desideri remained inTibet for five years, during which 
he spent his time in studying the Tibetan language 
and religion with the object of writing in Tibetan a 
refutation of the Lamaist doctrines, especially the 
belief in transmigration and rebirth, and a defence 
of the Catholic religion. He obtained the favour 
and protection of the Fleuth Tartar ruler at that 
time, La-tsang, whom he calls Ghengiz Klian, who 
gave him permission to preach and to reside in the 
Sera monastery, where he was given special facili- 
ties for study. His narrative gives a detailed and 
roost interesting account of the country, the people, 
the administration and social customs, as well as 
of the Lamaist religion. In regard to the last, it is 
curious, as Sir F. De Filippi remarks, that although 
Desideri knew that the Lamaist religion had come 
ori^nally from India, he did not know it was derived 
directly from Buddhism. Buddhism is never men- 
tioned, nor even Buddha, whom he only knew under 
the Tibetan name, Shakya-T hub-pa. It is, how- 
ever, from his description of Lhasa and of the 
people that his account derives its chief interest and 
value. When Desideri arrived iu Lhasa the 6th 
Dalai Lama had been recently deposed and mur- 
dered by the Tartar ruler, and a Lama chosen by 
him, but not recognised by the monks or the 
people, had been installed. In consequence of this, 
a revolution broke out in 1717, of which Desideri 
gives a full account. I^-tsang was killed, and 
Desideri had to escape to Tak-po, where he spent 
most of his time till 1721, when he returned to 
India, as the Catholic mission to Tibet was then 
transferred from the Jesuits and made over to the 
Capuchins. Desideri returned to India through 
Nepal, of which he gives a short account containing 
many interesting particulars. 

The Introduction by Fr. Weasels gives the history 
of the Jesuit missions to Tibet, in Leh and Ladak, 
from 1625 up to Desideri’s time. Sir F. D© FiUppi 
has added full and scholarly notes which extend to 
56 pages, <m all points requiring explanation or 
bringing up to date. The book is well illustrated. 
There is a general bibliography and a special Ublio- 
graphy of Desideri’s MSS., a gr^neral index, an 


index of Tibetan words which occur in the text, and 
a map showing Desidwi’s route. 

Sir F. De Filippi has rendered a great service in 
editing this most interesting account of Tibet in the 
eighteenth century and making it av ailable in English. 

E. H. C. Walsh. 

Die Gesetze dek Weltgeschtchte. Indies. 
By Hartmut Piper. 6^ in. ; pp. xvi-f-232. 

Th. Weicher, Leipzig. 1931. RM. 6.00. 

This book is one of a series written by the author 
to set out a new science invented by him, called 
Volkerbiologie, the biology of nations, which consists 
apparently in taking each country as a unit and 
dividing the history of its civilisation into periods, 
each of which is compared to the growth and decay 
of an individual. Indian history is divided into 
three such periods. There is notliing new in 
treating a community as an individual organism ; 
here the novelty lies in a refiu^al to recognise the 
limitations of the analogy. Even if it were not 
impossible to treat Indian civilisation as a single 
urut over considerable periods of time, the author 
hopelessly misbiterprets the trend of events in 
the critical ages from the epoch of the Brdhm arias 
to that of the Gupta dynasty, and in dealing with 
modern times shows himself as prejudiced as any 
of the critics he pillories. His method is to com- 
pare every single phenomenon to some phenomenon 
in some other country, and we are offered such 
absurdities as the likening of the Mtidrdrdksasa 
to Antoni/ and Cleopatra and of the Harsacarito 
to Simplizismmiis. Ya^ovarman of Kanauj is 
the Indian Napoleon, and those semi-mythical 
figures, Kapila and Asuri, are the Indian Socrates 
and Ai’istotle. This is enough to give an idea of 
the quality of this production. 

E. H. JOHifSTON, 

Paxokamic India, 61 • Panoramic Photographs, 
by W. R. Wallace, with Introduction and Notes 
by K. H. Vakil. 18x13 inches. Bombay, 
D. B. Taraporovala, Sons & Co. 1031. 

In this album we find a series of panoramic v iews 
of sites from the Khaibar Pass and the Himalavan 
hill stations in the north to Madura in the far 
south of India. For the photographs, which are 
of outstanding merit from the teclmical and artistic 
points of view, and the way in which they have 
been reproduced in Dresden there can be nothing 
but praise. All are good, and the views of Udaipur, 
in particular, are gems of photography. The 
subjects selected for natural beauty, and for his- 
torical and architectural interest are appropriate 
and fairly representative, though we could have 
wished perhaps to find views of famous sites like 
the Satnmjaya hill in Kll.thi5.war, Mai>(Iugafh, 
Bodh Gaya, Vijaj'ana^ra, etc. The letterpress, 
however, does not come up to the standard of 
th© illustrations. A ivumber of typographical 
and other errors are noticeable. For instaaee, 
the height of Kinchinjunga is not 17,600, but ova 
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28,000 feet ; if the height of the T^j Mahal to the | 
top of the pinnacle were only 217 feet, it would 
not exceed the Qutb Mindr in height ; and it would 
be more correct to call Pushkal£tvati, rather than 
Peshawar (Purushapura), the ancient capital of 
Gandh^ra. 

C. E. A. \V. O. 

Bibliographie Vedique. By Louis Renou. 
10^ X 7 in.; pp. v -1-339. Adrien -Maisonneuve, 
Paris. 1931. Francs 100. 

M. Renou’s previous works had suggested that 
he had a special gift for bibliography, and the book 
under review gives complete proof of this. The 
term Vedic has been given its fullest extension 
so as to cover all the Upanigads that matter and, 
80 far as I can see, there are no omissions, at any 
rate as regards works published in Europe and 
America. The arrangement under 200 separate 
headings and the index of authors make it easy 
to find out what has been written on any point, 
while Pjttention should also be drawn to the useful 
index of those Sanskrit words which have been 
the subject of special papers. The only mistake 
I can discover is trivial, namely, that in the 
index of authors different writers of the same 
name are not always kept apart. The book has 
been produced by photolithogiaphy, which enables 
it to be sold at a relatively low price and for once 
in a way that much abused word, ‘ indispensable/ 
may be applied to it without objection ; for no 
Sanskrit scholar can afford not to possess it. 

E. H. Johnston. 

The Kadamba Kula, by G. M. Mobaes, M.A., 
with a preface by Rev. H. Heras, S.J. Pp. xxiv -f 
504, with 40 plates and 4 sketch-maps. B. X. 
Furtado and Sons, Bombay, 1931. 

From about 550 to 1200 a.d., the history of 
Peninsular India is clearly defined by the vicissi- 
tudes of the Ch^Iukyan Empire. Of the fore- 
runners of that Empire less is kno%vn, and it is 
to one of these precursor dynasties tlkat Mr. Moraes 
invitee attention. The founder of the Kadamba 
kingdom was, it appears, a Brahman w^ho had 
received his education in Conjeeveram, imder the 
Pallavas, and perhaps in c. 345 a.d.. revolted 
against them. He, or one of his successors (it 
is not quite clear when), established the dynastic 
capital at Banavaei, an ancient city in N. Kanara 
district close to the Mysore border. Politically 
the dynasty appears as an outpost of Gupta in- 
fluence against Pallava aggression. With the 
decline of the Guptas decay set in, and the Kadarabaa 
were finally overthrown by their quondam feuda- 
tories, the Ch&lukyas, in about 610 a.d. 

For nearly 350 years (not 250 as Mr. Moraes 
has it) the Kadambas vanished from history ; 
their territory was ruled by others. Then, in 
a^ut 973, with the overthrow of the Ragtra- 
kutas and the revival of Chalukyan supremacy 


in the Western Deccan, a number of feudatory 
principalities arose claiming to be of Kadamba 
lineage. This Kadamba tradition survived the 
fall of the Chalukyas and persisted, rather vaguely 
till the rise of Vijayanagar. 

To piece together the disjointed fragments of 
Kadamba history requires courage and imagina- 
tion, and Sir. Moraes is to be congratulated on 
the results achieved. The subject is important* 
for, geographicallj^, the Kadambas in their time 
hold a key position in the struggle for hegemony 
that have devastated the Deccan' since the dawn 
of history. Of this aspect Mr. Moraes is fully 
conscious, and his narrative faithfully registers 
the political pulsations of S. India. Some of his 
material is new and includes the texts and trans* 
lations of 23 hitherto unpublished inscriptions 
(which unfortunately are not annotated) and a 
number of facts observed by him in the course 
of a tour in the Kadamba country. Much of 
his evidence comes from the Portuguese territory 
of Goa, an almost unknown country to earlier 
writers, and of vital importance to the proper 
understanding of Deccan history. His dynastic 
narrative is supplemented with short chapters 
on religion, administration, trade, literature and 
other items of “internal history,” and as for archi- 
tecture, the Kadambas, he claims, had a style 
of their own from which the well-known “ Ch&lu- 
kyan ” style was evolved. His treatment of 
Kadamba geography is less adequate ; the numerous 
administrative divisions of the Kanarese country, 
so familiar in the inscriptions, need more detailed 
study than they have yet received, and their 
correlation with the physical features of the terrain 
has still to be worked out. Appendices on coins 
and on the adoption by the Kadambas of the lion 
emblem, complete the survey. 

Mr. Moraes’ reconstruction of Kadamba history 
I is inevitably to a great extent conjectural, but 
his inferences are by no means wild. Of special 
interest is his identification of the puzzling Tri- 
par vata of the inscriptions, the headquarters 

of the southern viceroyalty of the Kadambas, with 
Halebid, the site of the later capital of the Hoy- 
sajas, a suggestion which has recently been con- 
firmed in greater detail by Father Heras, in the 
Kcirndtctk H istoric^l Review. Occasionally he 
trips, as on p, 152, where he cites under MalH-deva 
(1217-52 A.D.) an inscription dated 1143 a.d. 

which he has already dealt with in its proper place 
under Mallik^juna (1132-46 a.d.) on p. 134. 

Such a mistake could hardly have occurred if 
the author had drawm up a table of inscription^ 
arranged chronologically. Such a list, in a work 
of this kind, is almost a necessity. Apart from 
this, the book is a most important contribution to 
the early history of the Deccan, and its value is 
enhanced by copious and well-chosen illustrations, 

F, J. R. 
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ON ANCIENT TRACKS PAST THE PAMIRS.* 
By Sre AUREL STEIX, K.C.I.E. 


If we look at the map it might well seem as if the mighty elevation of the Pamirs, with 
the high, rugged, meridional range forming its eastern rim, and with the vast drainageless 
basin of the Tarim beyond it, had been intended by nature far more to serve as a barrier 
between the lands where flourished the great civilizations of ancient Asia, than to facilitate 
intercourse between them. Yet historical records which have come down to us both in the 
East and West show that through this remote belt of innermost Asia there led routes which 
for many cenfuries formed important channels for trade, travel and political enterprise between 
China on the one side and Iran and the Hellenized portion of Western Asia on the other. 


In my paper Innermost Asia : its Geography as a factor in History,^ I have fully ex- 
plained the reasons which obliged the Chinese Empire, when, under the great Han Emperor 
Wu-ti in the last quarter of the second century B.c., it sought direct trade access to the civi- 
lized countries of the West, to secure it ‘ through -control ’ of the Tarim basin. Situated 
between the high mountain ranges of the T'ien-shan in the north and the K’uu-lun and Kara- 
koram in the south, this great basin oSered distinct advantages for the ‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion’ aimed at. The great mountain ramparts protected it from the dangers of the nomadic 
migrations and invasions. The strings of oases fringing the huge central desert of the Takla- 
makan in the north and south would permit caravan traffic to pass over ground where it 
was comparatively easy to protect it. To the south of the basin the utter barrenness of 
the high Tibetan plateaux makes such traffic physically impossible. In the north beyond 
tlie T’ien-shan all routes from the side of China were exposed to attack by great nomadic 
tribes, like those of the Huns, Turks and Mongols. 

In the west the Oxus basin with its great fertile territories of ancient Bactria and Sogdiana 
has always provided emporia for trade exchange. Bukhara and Samarkand have retained 
this character down to modem times, and so did Balkh, the ancient capital of Bactria, until 
Chingiz Khdn’s Mongol invasion brought there devastation from which the land, the present 
Afghan Turkist&n, has never fully recovered. Bactria lay nearest both to India and Persia, 
and through the latter led the ancient trade-routes both to the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf. These brief remarks will suffice to explain why the ancient routes to be described here 
had their main western terminus on Bactrian ground to the south of the middle Oxus. 

It was chiefly the trade in silk which made direct access to the Oxus basin so important 
for China. Before and for centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, the production 
of silk was a jealously-guarded monopoly of China and its profitable export to the ‘ Western 
Regions ’ was a great factor in the economic policy of the Empire. It is to this silk trade 
that we owe the early classical notice of the route followed by the caravans which proceeded 
from the Oxus to the land of the ' silk-weaving Seres,’ or China. It is to the northern of 
the two main routes with which we are concerned that the notice refers which Ptolemy, 
the geographer, has fortunately preserved for us from the account of a Macedonian trader 
whose agents had actually travelled along it. It led from Bactria, the present Balkh, past 
the northern rim of the Pamirs along the Alai valley, and thence down to Kashgar. 


* Reprinted {with the omission of a few paragraphs) from The Hhnalayan Joumal, vol. IV, 1932, with 
the kind permission of the author and of the Editor of that journal. The sketch-map illustrating Sir 
Aurets paper was prepared by the Editor, H.J . 

i See oqraphicfi/ Jfjurhal. lOi.’.'*, pp I>T7-40!h 173-98, 
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But before tracing its line it will be convenient to deal first with the other great natural 
thoroughfare which in the south leads up to the main headwaters of the Oxus. For this 
route lies close to the Hindukush and the passes by which valleys on the Indian side can be 
gained. Another reason is that our records about the early use of this route are more ample. 
In this case, too, we may start from the west, and thus keep company with those early 
travellers who have left us the fullest account of this southern route. 

Only the briefest reference need be made here to the ground over which the valley of 
the uppermost Oxus separating the Hindukush from the Pamirs is approached. A look at 
the map will suffice to show that the easiest and most direct approach to it from the side of 
Balkh and the rest of Afghan Turkistan must always have led through the fertile-main portion 
of Badakhshdn, formed by the valley of the Kokcha, or Vardoj river. Badakhshan, a terri- 
tory favoured by its climate and provided with plenty of arable ground in its valleys and 
rich grazing-grounds on its mountains, formed part of ancient Bactria which, after its conquest 
in the first century b.c. by the Tokhari, a branch of the Indo-Scythians or Great Yueh-chi, 
was known as Tokharistan down to the early Middle Ages. 

It is under the Chinese transliteration of the name, Tu‘huo-lo, that Bfauan-tsang, the 
great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, mentions the several petty chiefships, including Badakhshan, 
through which he passed on his way back from India in a.d, 642 towards the Tarim basin 
and China. The description which Hsiian-tsang gives in his famous ‘ Memoirs of the Western 
Countries of the territory next entered to the east leaves no doubt about its being identical 
with the present Wakhan. This comprises the valley of the Ab-i-Panja, or uppermost Oxus, 
right up from the river’s sharp northward bend to its sources on the Afghan Pamirs. Hsiian- 
tsang makes no exact reference to the route by which he entered the territory. But con- 
sidering the configuration of the ground this could be no other than the one still regularly 
used which leads from Zebak in the uppermost Vardoj valley across an easy saddle into the 
village tract of Ishkashm close to the bend of the Oxus. 

More than a century before Hsiian-tsang ’s passage the route through Wakhan had been 
followed in a.d. 519 by two other Chinese pilgrims, Sung Yiin and Hui-sheng, on their way 
from China with an Imperial mission to the Hephthalite or White Hun ruler of K&bul, and 
the north-west of India. Their narrative shows that, after reaching the uppermost Vardoj 
valley above Zebak, they made their way across the Hindukush, probably by the Mandal 
pass into the Bashgol valley of Kafiristan, and thence down to Swat and the Peshawar 
%\alley.3 It is similarly from the head of the Vardoj valley that Chitral is reached across 
the Dorah pass. This route provides the most direct and easiest approach to Indian terri- 
tory from the side of Badakhshan and the Russian territories on the right bank of the Oxus. 

Sung Yun and Hui-sheng’s narratives agree in quite correctly describing Wakhan, or 
Po-ho as they transcribe its name, as a country “ extremely cold ; caves are dug out for 
quarters. As winds and snow are intense men and beasts huddle together. On the southern 
border of this kingdom there are great snowy mountains [i.e., the Hindukush] ; the snow 
melts on them in the morning and freezes again at night. From afar they look like peaks 
of Jade.” How closely this description corresponds to characteristic features still observed 
in Wakhan is shown by the accounts of modem travellers.^ 


2 See the translations in Julien, Memoircs sur les contrees occidcntalcs, i, pp. 201 sqq. ; Watters, On 
Yuan Chwatufs Travrls, ii, pp. 279 sqq. 

3 Sung Yun’s route has been fully discussd by me in Ser India, i. pp. 9 sqq. 

4 Cf. Wood, Jounmj to the Source oj (hr Oxus, 2nd ed., pp. 208 sqq. ; Gordon, The Roof of the World. 

PP 13obq; Btein, S(M'3qq ; p Iso. Schultz, Pawir, pp 139 sqq.: Olufsen. 

In fht L Paour . pa'....im 
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The importance of Wakh&n for traffic towards the Tarim basin lies in the fact that it 
provides a line of communication unbroken by any serious natural obstacle tot a distance 
of close on 200 miles right up to the watershed towards the drainage area of the T4rim, 
Though the valley of the Oxus is narrow at its bottom it is singularly free from defiles except 
at the upper end of the sub*division of Ishkashm in the west and again above Sarfaad, at 
present its highest village eastwards. Those two defiles, too, are short and practicable at* 
all seasons for laden animals. Limited as the agricultural resources must always have been, 
yet the food supplies of WakhAn, supplemented by the flocks for which the side valleys afford 
ample grazing, are likely to have been always sufficient to meet the needs of traders and 
travellers f (lowing the route along the valley. 

Permanent habitations are to be found on it now up to Sarhad and in earlier times existed 
also for two marches further up, as far as Langar,^ Thus shelter was assured all along for 
those using the route, an important consideration in view of the elevation at which the in- 
habited portion of the valley lies (from about 8,000 feet at TshkAshm to 10,500 feet at Sarhad) 
and the rigours of the climate during the greater part of the year. For the conditions of 
life and cultivation in Wakh4n I must refer to the modem accounts already quoted.® The 
present population of Wakh4n, divided since the Anglo-Bussian Boundary Commission of 
1895 into a Russian portion on the right and an Afghan portion on the left bank of the Ab- 
i-Panja, can scarcely much exceed a totol of about 5,000 souls. But that it must have been 
considerably greater in pre-Muhammadah times is proved by the number and extent of the 
ancient strongholds I was able to survey on my passage down the main portion of the valley 
in 1915.7 

Hsdan-tsang’s description of Wakhan, which the Imperial Annals of the T’ang dynasty 
reproduce with some additions about its history,® brings out clearly the great length of the 
territory in contrast to the narrowness of the habitable ground. It mentions wheat and 
pulse as the main crops ; the hardiness of the local ponies ; the icy winds. The dependence 
of the territory on the Tukh4ra country, i.e., Badakhsh^n, which has continued to modem 
times, is duly referred to. Of the people we are told that they were ‘‘ of a violent and coarse 
disposition.” The pilgrim’s observation : “for the most part they have greenish-blue eyes 
and thereby differ from other people ” is completely borne out by the physical character 
of the present Wakhis. They have preserved the Homo Alpinus type of the Galehas or 
‘ hillmen ’ of the Oxus region in remarkable purity, and blue or light -grey eyes and fair hair 
are very common among them.® 

Hsiian-tsang mentions ten Buddhist convents, each with a small number of monks, 
and refers to the capital of the territory by a name (Hun-t’o-to). This clearly places it at 
the present Khandut, situated on the left bank of the river and with its 50 — 60 homesteads, 
the largest village of Wakhan. It is the track leading along the left bank which travellers 
on their way through Wakhan are likely to have ordinarily followed ; for by keeping to it, 
those coming from or proceeding to the Pamirs could avoid crossing the Ab-i-Panja at any 
point lower than Langar-kisht, whence, after its junction with the stream from the Great 
Pamir, its bed becomes more confined and deeper. 


6^ See Serindia^ i, p. 70. 

6 See above, note 7. 

f For accounts of the fortresses of Zamr-i-lktish-parast and Namadgut, cf. in particular Innermost 
Asia^ ii, pp. 866 sqq., 872 sqq. 

8 For an analysis of these records, see Innermost Asia^ i, pp. 61 sqq. The Annals duly note Hu* 
mi as the Chinese name of Wakhtui, by the aide of the name Ta mo-hsi-t'ie-ti of Hsuan tsang which still 
awaits explanation. 

9 For an analysis of the cmthropometrical records secured by me, cf. Mr, T. A. Joyce’s Appendix 0 
in Innermost Asia, ii, pp 996 ^q. 
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After Hsuan-tsang’s journey more than six centuries pass before we meet again with 
a traveller’s account of Wakh&n. We owe it to Marco Pok), the greatest of medieval travellers, 
who about 1272-3 followed this route on his way to the P&mirs and thence to Khotan and 
China. In leaving Badashan/’ so the great Venetian’s immortal narrative tells us, “ you 
ride twelve days between east and north-east, ascending a river that runs through land 
belonging to a brother of the Prince of Badashan, and containing a good many towns and 
villages and scattered habitations. The people are Muhammadans and valiant in war. At 
the end of those twelve days you come to a province of no great size, extending, indeed, no 
more than three days’ journey in any direction, and this is called Vokhan- The people 
worship Mahommet, and they have a peculiar language. They are gallant soldiers, and they 
have a chief called None, which is as much as to say Couni, and they are liegemen of the Prince 
of Badashan. 

It has been long ago recognized by 8ir Henry Yule that “ the river along which Marco 
travels from Badakhshan is no doubt the upper stream of the Oxus, known locally as the 
Panja ... It is true that the river is reached from Badakhsh&n proper by ascending another 
river (the Vardoj) and crossing the Pass of Ishkashm, but in the brief style of our narrative 
we must expect such condensation.” For tlie twelve days’ journey which the Venetian 
records between Badakhsh&n and ‘ Vokhan’ it is easy to account, T believe, by assuming 
that here, as in similar cases, the distance from capital to capital is meant ; for the distance 
from Baharak, the old Badakhsh&n capital on the Vardoj, to Kala Panja, the seat of the 
old chiefs of Wakhan and nowadays of the administration on the Afgh4n side of the river, 
is stUl reckoned at twelve marches. Marco Polo was right, too, in his reference to the peculiar 
language of Wakhan ; for while Persian is spoken in Badakhsh&n, the Wakhi, spoken by 
the people of Wakhl^n, is a distinct language belonging to the Gakha branch of Eastern 
Iranian. The small size ascribed to the province of ' Vokhan,’ extending no more than 
three days’ journey in any direction,” is still more readily understood if the portion of the 
valley about Ishk&shm together with Zebak formed then, as it had done down to recent times, 
a separate small chiefship. It may in Marco Polo’s time have been ruled over by a ' brother 
of the Prince of Badashan’. 

Before following Hsiian-tsang and Marco Polo further to the Great Pamir, across which 
their journey led, it will be convenient to trace the route to the source of the Oxus and thence 
across the Wakhjir pass down the Taghdum-bash Pamir to Sarikol. We have no old traveUer’s 
account describing this route, but it offers distinct advantages for caravan traffic and is 
regularly followed nowadays by traders proceeding from Chinese Turkistan to Chitrai, or 
to Badakhshan. From Sarhad upwards I got to know it in 1906 on my second expedition 
and beyond the Wakhjir pass I have become familiar with it on no less than four journeys. 
The Taghdum-bash Pamir forms now the only approach by which travellers from India 
crossing the Hindukush can gain the T&rim basin without touching either Afghan or Russian 
ground. In the same way the Taghdum-bash together with the Afghan portion of the Ab-i- 
Panja valley has served, ever since the Pamir Boundary Commission’s work in 1895, as a 
buffer between the territories of British India and Russia. 

From Langar-kisht, where a Russian post guards the junction of the Ab-i-Panja with 
that of the Great Pamir branch of the river, two easy marches past a succession of small 
settlements bring the traveller to the group of hamlets collectively known as Sarhad on the 
right bank of the river. Together w^ith detached holdings on the opposite side they form at 
present the highest place of permanent occupation on the Ab-i-Panja. Sarhad is a point 
of some strategic importance, for opposite to it there debouches the open vaUey which leads 


, I*’ Cf . Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd edition, i, pp. 170 eqq. 
Cf. Innermost AsiOs i, p. 65. 
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at a dktance of only some eight miles up to the broad saddle known as the Dasht*i>Bar6ghiI. 
Lying at an elevation of only about 12,500 feet this easy saddle, which could readily be made 
practicable for wheeled vehicles, forms the lowest depression on the whole Hindukush range 
as far west as the passes north of Kabul. From the head of the Yarkhun, or Mastuj river, 
on the south side of the Baroghil, routes lead down the river to Chitral or directly southwards 
across the glacier pass of the Darkot into the valley of Yasin, and thus through GUgit to the 
Indus. 

The importance of this low crossing of the Hindukush was illustrated by an interesting 
histc»’ical event. In Serirkdia and in a separate paper ^2 j have had occasion fully to discuss 
the remaikable expediticm by which Kao Hsien-chih, ‘ Deputy Protector of the Four Garrisons,’ 
commandLag the Chinese troops in the Tarim basin, in a.d, 747 led a force of 10,000 men 
from Kashgar across the PS^mirs to the Oxus. The object was to oust the Tibetans who 
had joined hands there with the Arabs in TokharistAn and in alliance with them were threaten- 
ing the Chinese hold on the Tarim basin. There is no need to set forth here the details of 
the great exploit by which the Chinese general, in the face of formidable physical obstacles,, 
brought his troops across the inhospitable P4mirs and then, after signally defeating the 
Tibetans where they barred his approach from the Ab-i-Panja to the Baroghil, led a portion 
of his victorious force across the glacier pass of the Darkot (c. 15,400 feet above sea-level) 
down into Y&sin and Gilgit. It was an achievement fully equal to, if not greater than, the 
great alpine feats of commanders famous in European history. 


Between Sarhad and the stage of Langs^ the valley contracts into a succession of defiles 
difficult for laden animals in the spring, when the winter route along the river bed is closed by 
the flood water, while impracticable soft snow still covers the high summer- track. All the 
same the route is never entirely closed here. Before reaching Lai^ar I noticed marks of 
former cultivation in several places of the right bank, a point of some importance as proving 
that even here at an elevatioa of close on 12,000 feet travellers could at one time expect to 
find shelter. The remaining journey to the foot of the Wakhjir pass could readily be done 
in two marches lading over alluvial plateaux or along the wide river-barfc, all easy ground 
used by Kirghiz camps for grazing. 

At Bozai-gumbaz, where we found a number of Kirghiz in their felt huts, the route across 
the wide Little Pamir joins in. From here I visited Lake Chakmaktin, near which lies, at 
a height of a little over 13,000 feet, the almost imperceptible watershed between the Ab-i- 
Panja and the Ak-su or Murghab, the other chief feeder of the Oxus. For nearly fifty miles 
the view extended unbroken over this perfectly open elevated valley to where the eye rested 
in the distance on the range, at the time still snow-covered, which overlooks the Tagharma 
plain of 'Sar&ol. 

It is across the Little Pamk that T5sh-kurghan can be gained by a route leading over 
the Naiza-t5sh pass, about 14,900 feet high. This is described as practicable at all seasons. 
But the distance to be -covered on ground at a great elevation and without habitations is 
longer than on the route across the Wakhjir and down the Taghdum-b5sh Pamir. Since 
Russian territory has to be crossed between the Little Pamir and the Naiza-t4sh pass this 
route is now no longer followed by traders. Other passes further north are more convenient 
for smugglers carrying opium frcmi the Badakhshan side. 

The track to the Wakhjir pass branches off to the north-east from where the stream fed 
by a series of large glaciers to the south-east debouches into the head of the open valley. 
Higher up, at an elevation of about 14.700 feet, this stream forms the true source of the Oxus, 


12 See Strindia^ i, pp. 52 sqq , 66 sqq. ; Geographical Journah 1922, February, pp. 112-131. 
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as first clearly recognized by Lord Curzon. The ascent to the pass is tK>t steep, ae may be 
seen in the photographs taken by me,^^ and the descent on the T^ghdum^b&sh side, which 
I examined on the 2nd July 1900, is still easier. 

But while on that occasion the whole of the pass was clear of snow, it was only after 
great exertions on the 27th May 1906, that the watershed at an elevation of about 16,200 
could be gained by us. The difficulty of getting our baggage across, first on yaks and then 
by load-carrying Wakhis,^^ was due solely to the soft condition of the snow. There had 
been an exceptionaUy heavy snow-fall all over the P&mirs that winter. As long as the snow 
remains hard the pass can be crossed with laden ponies, even in the spring, and it is certainly 
open to such traffic all through the rest of the year. Judging from what I saw of it in 1900 
it would be practicable, too, for Kirghiz camels accustomed to the mountains. 

Once across the Wakhjir the journey down the TAghdum-b&sh PAmir is ea^ and can 
well be covered in five marches. Much of the first three of them lies past large ancient 
moraines, which show the extent of the huge ice-stream which in a former glacial period 
descended the wide valley. At Kok-torok there joins in from the south the route which 
leads across the main Muz-tAgh range from the side of Hunza by the Kilik pa% {drc. 15,800 
feet). On the north the Taghdum-bash PAmir can be gained by the Kok<t6rok pass from 
the side of the Little Pamir. Some 23 mOes lower down there debouches the valley leading 
up to the Ming-taka pass, which offers an alternative route towards Hunza and is regularly 
used for the British Consular post frcun KAshgar to India. At Payik, where there, is a small 
Chinese Customs post, a well-known route is passed leading across to the Ak-su or MurghAb 
on the Russian side . 

Some seven miles further down, the vaUey makes a marked turn to the north and there 
near Koshun-kbr, at an elevation of about 12,600 feet,^ caltivation has been carried on until 
recent recent years by Wakhi settlers. The point deserves to be noted ; for, together with 
what I have r^orded above about former cultivation near Langar, it shows that for ^vellers 
from Sarikol to ^V^khan foUowing . the Wakhjii route the distance where neither permanent 
habitations nor local suppUes could be found was reduced about five, or six marches. It 
w as an important consideration in favour of tMs old route, now again coming steadily into 
increased use by traders from tfie YArkand side. . 

Only about three miles further down, there rise the ruins of an ancient stronghold, known 
as Kiz-kurghAn, ‘ the Maiden's fort,’ on the top of a high and very steep rocky spur above 
the river's left bank. I have shown its identity with the place of which Hsiian-tsang relates 
a curious local legend how a Chinese princess on her way to be wedded to the king of Persia 
was detained there w hile the roads were blocked through war. Visited there by the sun 
god she became enceinte, and from her the royal family of Sarikol claimed descent.^® 

Six miles down the valley we reach the fairly large village of Dafdar, with fields of wheat 
and barley extending for some miles down the right bank. Scattered patches of cultivation 
are to be met also on the two short inarches leading down to TAsh-kurghAn, the chief place 
of Sarikol. That the once tilled area on this side of the valley must have been far more 
extensive in olden times is conclusiely proved by the remains of an ancient canal, known 
as ‘ FarhAd’s canal,' still clearly traceable from above DafdAr for a distance of over forty 
miles. It is also certain tht the population of Sarikol was greatly reduced in modem times 
in consequence of frequent raids of those plucky hillmen of Hunza whose depredations 
only ceased after the Pax Britannica was .extended to Hunza in 1891. 

13 See Ruins oj Desert Cathay, i. Fig. 29 ; Mountain Panoramas of the Pamirs and Kwenlun, R. 
Geographical Society, Panor. VII. 

1^ Cf. Desert Cathay, i, pp. 83 sqq. 

1’ For a description of the valley cf. SandMiried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 69 sqq. 

1^ Cl. pp. 72 
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There can be no donbt that Tash-kurghan marks the position of the ancient capital of 
Sarikol. With its rubble-built homesteads it clusters round a small plateau above the left 
bank of the river, occupied by the modem Chinese fort and the ruins of a small walled town. 
The territory is duly described by Hsiian-tsang under the name of Chieh an- fo and is often 
mentioned in the Chinese Annals of T’ang times as well as by other travellers. Modest 
as the resources of Sarikol must always have been — ^for here, at an elevation of about 
10,000 feet, the local saying holds that there are ten months of winter and two of summer — 
yet this ‘ post of the Ts’ung-ling mountains ’ has always been a welcome place of rest for 
caravans and individual travellers. Thus we know from the scanty narrative left of Benedict 
Goez, the observant lay Jesuit, who passed here in 1603 on his way from India and Kabul 
in search of fabled Cathay, that he and his large qafila of merchants from Badakhshan took 
a rest in the ‘ province of Sarcil,’ i.e., Sarikol. In the looks of the scanty inhabitants of its 
hamlets he duly noted a resemblance to Flemings, Among the Sarikolis, who are of the 
Homo Alpintis stock of the Galchas and who speak a language closely akin to that of 
Shughnan, blue eyes and fair hair are common enough. 

Before I proceed to indicate the several routes through the meridional range to the east 
by which the plains of the Tarim basin are gained from Sarikol, we must return once more 
to the uppermost Ab-i-Panja and the ancient route which leads from there across the Great 
Pamir to Sarikol. With it are associated the memories of those two great travellers, HsUan- 
tsang and Marco Polo. The route starts from Langar-kisht where the Ab-i-Panja is joined 
by the river draining the Great Pamir lake, and ascends to the latter, just as Marco Polo 
tells us, in three marches north-eastwards. His description of the lake which Captain John 
Wood, who re -discovered it on his memorable journey of 1838, has named after Queen 
Victoria, is so accurate and graphic that I may well quote it in fulP® 

Hs'uan-tsang, too, has left us a graphic account of the ‘ valley of Po-mi-lo ’ and its ‘ great 
Dragon Lake ’ which he passed on his way from Wakhan to Sarikol.'® ‘‘ It is situated among 
the snowy mountains. On this account the climate is cold, and the winds blow constantly. 
The snow falls in summer and spring time .... In the middle of the valley is a great Dragon 
Lake.” As I looked across the deep-blue waters of the lake to where in the east they seemed 
to fade away on the horizon I thought it quite worthy to figure in the old traditional belief 
which the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative reflects, as the legendary central lake from which the 
greatest rivers of Asia were supposed to take their rise. The clearness, fresh taste and dark- 
blue colour of the lake are just as he describes them. It is the same with the masses of 
aquatic birds swarming about the lake in the spring and autumn, and with their eggs being 
found in plenty on its shores. Nor can it surprise us that the imagination of old travellers 
passing this great sheet of water at such a height and so far away from human habitations 
credited it with great depth and with hiding in it ' all kinds of aquatic monsters such as 
HsUan-tsang was told of. 

There can be no doubt about Hs'dan-tsang having travelled across the Great Pamir 
to Tash-kurghan. “ On leaving the midst of this valley and going south-east, along the 
route, there are neither men nor villages. Ascending the mountains, traversing the sides 
of precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and thus going 500 li, we arrive at 
the kingdom of Chien-p’an-t’o.” The direction and distance indicated, corresponding 
roughly to five daily marches, make it appear very probable that the route followed by him 
w as the one leading to the course of the Ak-su river and thence across the Naiza-t^h pass. 

17 For an analysis of those Chinese and other early records of Sarikol, cf- Aricient Kkotanyi,pp.21 sqq. 

IS For the qiiotrtion, seo Yulo, Marco Polo^ i, p. 171. 

1*' Cf. Julicn. Memmres dc- occidiniaux, ii, pp. 207 sqq. ; Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. pp. 

2^2 q. Inm /'fuost A‘jicf , S.j!? jqq. 
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It iw more difficult to make sure of the exact route followed by Marco PoloV party from Lake 
\^!Ctoria to the ‘ kingdom of Cascar ' ; for no exact indication is furnished for this part of the 
journev . From the fact that it took the travellers forty days through a wilderness without 
habitations it might be conjectured that they kept to the Pamirs north-eastward and then 
descended through the gorges of the Gez river to the plain south-west of Kashgar. 

Leaving aside the Great Pamir and the Alai in the north which, as we shall see, served 
the silk trade-route, there are two more valleys which traverse the area of the Pamirs from 
east to west draining into the Oxus. But only one of these can ever have been used through- 
out as a line of communication. It is the route of the Alichur Pamir leading past the 
Yeshil-kol lake and beyond its western extremity continued by the valley of the Ghund river 
in Shughnan. Along it leads the modern cart-road which connects the Russian fort of 
‘ Pamirski Post ’ with the headquarters of the Russian ‘ Pamir Division ' at Khorok on the 
Oxus. 

That this route has seen traffic olden times is proved by what I have had already occasion 
to mention about Kao Hsien- chi's memorable expedition of a.d. 747. When he led his main 
force from the ‘ post of the Ts’ung-ling mountains ’ down to Shughnan he could not well 
have followed any other route but this. The same applies also to the itineraries, unfortunate- 
ly very laconic, of two Buddhist pilgrims.-^ One of them, Dharraachandra, an Indian 
monk, wishing to return from China to his home land, travelled a.d. 747 from Kashgar to 
the kingdom of ‘ Shih-ni,’ i.e., Shughnan, only to be forced by the disturbed condition of the 
region to retrace his steps to the Tarim basin where he died. The other pilgrim, Wu-k’ung, 
passed through Shughnan, both on his way to India from Kashgar in a.d. 752 and on lus return 
thence to China about 7SG. On his way out we are told that he reached ‘ the five Shih-ni ' 
across the Tshingling or ' Onion Mountains ’ and the valley of Po-mi (Pamir), i.e., from tlie 
.side of Sarikol, 

It was by this route along the Alichur Pamir that the Khojas of Kashgar, fleeing before 
the Chinese who had reconquered the Tarim basin, endeavoured to reach Shughnan in 175(b 
By the eastern end of the Yeshil-kol they were overtaken by the pursuing troops and most 
of their followers killed in the fight. On my passage here in July, 1915, from the Sarez Pamir 
I still saw at Siimetash the large stone pedestal of the inscription which had been set up by 
the Chinese in commemoration of their victory, the inscription having been removed 
t lie Russians to the Museum at Tashkend. It was close to the same spot that another traged v 
took place in June, 1892, when Colonel Yonoff s Cossacks on the way to annex Shughnan 
wiped out the small Afghan detachment which bravely held out to the last in a post guardiii^^ 
the route. 

The valley of tlie Ak-su or Murghab which lies to the north and contains the Sarez Pamir 
could never have served as a line of communication ; for from where the v'alley passes into 
tlie mountain territory of Roshan it turns into a succession of very narrow gorges in whicli 
such tracks as exist are extremely difficult even for men on foot and quite impracticable for 
animals. In ascending in August, 1915, from Saunab on the Roshan side, I found no water 
where the bed of the Murghab had lain; for the great earthquake of February, 1911, had 
completely blocked the valley higher up by enormous masses of rock brought down in a 
landslide, and had converted a great portion of the former Sarez Pamir into a hicr windintr 
lake. 

We must now turn back to Sarikol in order to sketch briefly the several routes by which 
thence the great western oases of the Tarim basin can be gained. The shortest and most 
natural would lie along the course of the river coming from the Taghdum-bash and draining 
Sarikol. But this soon after breaking through the meridional range in a sharp bend below 
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Tash-kurghan, passes for a great distance, down to its junction with the Zarafshan or 
Yarkand river, through an almost continuous succession of deep -cut gorges very difficult 
even on foot and quite impracticable for laden transport, except during the short period of 
the winter while the river is hard frozen and its ice can be used as a passage. Already early 
in June 1906, before the summer flood from the melting glaciers and snow beds had come 
down, my experienced travel companion, Surveyor Rai Ram Singh, of the Survey of India, 
an excellent mountaineer, found it very difficult to make his way down as far as the point 
where the stream of the Tangi-tar valley joins the river from the north. But it was then 
still possible for me for a shorter distance to follow the river with laden transport down to 
the mouth of the Shindi defile, and then, by ascending this to its head on the Chichiklik plateau, 
to avoid the much steeper ascent to this over the Kok-moinak pass above Tagharma. 

Over the Chichiklik plateau leads the regular caravan route to Sarikol both from Kashgar 
and Yarkand, and here we find ourselves on ground for which interesting old accounts are 
available. The plateau known as the Chichiklik Maidan, lying at an elevation from about 
14,500 to 14,800 feet, is situated between two great mountain spurs radiating southward 
from the Muz-tagh-ata massif. Its position is such that it must be passed by all travelling 
from Sarikol to the south of that great glacier-clad massif towards Yarkand and Kashgar, 
by whichever of the several passes they may traverse the more easterly of those spurs. The 
Chichiklik Maidan, owing to its great height and still more to its position exposed to bitter 
winds and heavy snowfall, is very trying ground for travellers at most seasons of the year. 
And to the troubles here often encountered by travellers we owe the interesting accounts 
which Hsiian-tsang and Benedict Goez have left us of their experiences on the Chichiklik 
plateau at an interval of nearly a thousand years. 

The narrative of the great Chinese pilgrim tells us that starting from the capital of 
Chieh-p’an-t’o, i.e., Tash-kurghan, he reached an ancient hospice after travelling for two 
hundred U (or two daily marches) across mountains and along precipices.*’^ ^ The distance 
and the bearing alone would suffice to indicate that the two marches leading from the Taghdum- 
bash river up the Dershat gorge to the Chichiklik Maidan are meant. The position of the 
hospice is described as a level space of about a thousand Chinese acres “ in the midst of the 
four mountains belonging to the eastern chain of the Ts’ung-ling mountains.” 

“ In this region, both during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; the 
cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops ; 
there are no trees and nothing but wretched herbs. Even at the time of the great heat the 
wind and snow continue. Scarcely have travellers entered this area when they find them- 
selves surrounded by vapours and clouds. Merchant caravans, in coming and going, sufler 
severely in these difficult and dangerous spots.” According to an ‘ old story ’ Hsaan-tsang 
heard, a great troop of merchants, with thousands of followers and camels, had once perished 
here by wind and snow. A saintly person of Chieh-p’an-t’o was said to have collected all 
the precious objects left behind by the doomed caravan, and with their help to have con- 
structed on the spot a hospice, providing it with ample stores, and to have made pious en- 
dowTuents in neighbouring territories for the benefit of travellers. 

On my first passage across the Chichiklik, on the 4th June 1906, I was able to locate the 
old hospice to which Hsiian-tsang's story relates and which probably he saw already in riiins.-'^ 
At the head of the Shindi valley, through which my approach then lay* — on my third and 
fourth expeditions I reached the Chichiklik Maidan by the verj^ troublesome ascent in the 
Dershat gorge — there extends an almost level plain, about two and a half miles from north 

21 For translations of the narrative. Julion, Mimoires, ii, p. 215 ; Wattors, Yuan Chu'ang, ii, p, 
285 ; also Si gu l:', ii, p. r,0:>. 

23 Of. Seri nth' a. i, p 77 sq. 
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to south; and over a mile across. Ridges rising about 2000 — 3000 feet higher, and then 
still under snow, enclose it on all sides except to the north-east, where a broad gap gives 
access over a scarcely perceptible watershed to the head of the Tangi-tar valley. On a small 
Icnoll in the centre of the plateau I discovered the foundations of a square enclosure, solidly 
built and manifestly of early date. The plan of quarters within showed it clearly to have 
served as a sarai for wayfarers. The spot is held sacred in Muhammadan eyes, decayed 
graves m ithin the enclosure attesting here, as so often elsewhere in Chinese Tuikistan, ‘ con- 
tinuity of local worship ’ since Buddhist times. 

From the Chichiklik plateau three different tracks lead to the valley drained by the 
Tangi-tar river. Two of them lie across the easterly mountain spur by the Itangi-dawfin 
and Yambulak passes respectively. But these passes imply a considerable ascent and arc 
liable to become closed by snow early in the autumn. Hence the usual route leads across 
the previously mentioned gap into the Tarbashi valley, which is frequented by Kirghiz as 
a grazing-ground, and thence descends in an extremely confined gorge, appropriately known 
as Tangi-tar, to the river of the same name. The passage of this gorge is distinctly difficult 
for laden animals and in places dangerous for the baggage, as for about two miles deep pools 
of tossing water and big slippery boulders have to be negotiated between high and precipitous 
cliffs. ‘2 3 The gorge is altogether impassable during the summer months, when the flood 
from the melting snows fills its bottom, and traffic is then diverted to the two passes of 
Yangi-dawan and Yambulak. In spite of an unusually late spring I found the passage of 
the Tangi-tar gorge already very troublesome on the 5th June 1906. 

An adventure recorded in Hsiian-tsang’s biography proves that it was the track down 
this gorge which he followed when on his way tow'ards Yangi-hisar and Kashgar, 2 4 We 
are told there how the ‘ Master of the Law ’ on the fifth day from the capital of Chieh-p’an-t’o 
(iSarikol) “ encountered a troop of robbers. The traders accompanying him were seized 
with fear and clambered up the sides of the mountains. Several elephants, obstinately 
pursued, fell into the water and perished. After the robbers had been passed, HsUan-tsang 
slowly advanced with the traders, descended the heights to the east and, braving a rigoroi's 
cold, continued his Journey amidst a thousand dangers. After having thus covered SCO Zi, 
he passed out of the Ts’ung-ling mountains and arrived in the kingdom of Wu-sha [Yangi- 
hisar and Yarkand].*’ 

The time occupied in the journey from Tash-kurgh4n, and the exceptional facilities offered 
by the Tangi-tar gorge for such an attack, clearly point to its scene having lain there. In 
the late autumn, the time of Hsiian-tsang’s passage, no other stream on the route could have 
lield sufficient water to be dangerous to elephants, except that of Tangi-tar, which retains 
deep pools of water even in the winter. The eight hundred li, or eight marches, are a quite 
(correct reckoning for the journey of a caravan from the gorge to Yangi-hisar. There can 
be no doubt about Hsiian-tsang having done it by the regular route across the Tor-art pass 
to Chihil-gumbaz, where the road to Yarkand branches off, and thence across the loess-covered 
spur of Kashka-su into the valley debouching into the plains above Ighizyar. 

When I struggled across the bleak plateau of Chichiklik, still snow-covered early in 
June 1906, and again in a snow-storm on the 28th September 1930, I felt duly impressed 
by the recollection of the trials which Benedict Goez, the brave Jesuit, had experienced here 
on his journey to Yarkand in the late autumn of 1603.25 After crossing the Pamirs — by 


‘^3 For a description, see Ruins oj Desert Catliag, i, pp. 99 sq. ; also Serindia, i, Fig. 29. 

See Julien, Histoire de la vie de Jiioum-Thsang, pp. 274 sq.; Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 200. 

For Sir Henry Yule s translation of Goez' record, put together by Ricci from such notes as could 
be recovered after the devoted Portuguefee lay brother * soking Cathay had found H6U\eii' at Su-chou, 
see YuW; Lathag and ike IPoy Thither, 2nd ed.. pp, 214*215. 
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what exact route we do not know — he and the large qdfila of merchants to which he had 
attached himself had at the hamlets of the ‘ province of Sarcil/ i.e., Sarikol, “ halted two 
days to rest the horses. And then in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain 
called Ciecialith [Chichiklik]. It was covered deep with snow', and during the ascent many 
were frozen to death and our brother barely escaped, for they were altogether six days in 
the snow here. At last they reached Tangheiar [Tangi-tar], a place belonging to the kingdom 
of Cascar [Kashgar]. Here Isaac the Armenian fell ofi the bank of the great river into the 
water, and lay, as it were, dead for some eight hours till Benedict’s exertions at last brought 
him to. In fifteen days more they reached the town of laconich [Yaka-arik], and the roads 
were so bad that six of our brother’s horses died of fatigue. After five days more our Benedict 
going on by himself in advance reached the capital which is called Hiarchan [Yarkand].” 

It is clear that the route followed by Goez was identical with the present main caravan 
track which, after descending the Tangi-tar gorge and crossing the Tor-art, as already 
referred to, diverges at Chihil-gumbaz towards Ydrkand. The accident which befell his 
faithful companion, Isaac the Armenian, obviously took place at one of the deep pools of 
Tangi-tar. 

There still remains to be briefly mentioned the route w^hich from Sarikol leads northward 
past the meridional range of Muz-tagh-ata and Kungur and then, turning the flank of the 
latter in the deep-cut gorges of €rez, follows the narrow valley of the Yaman-yar down to 
Tashmaiik and thence across the fertile plain to Kashgar. This route offers splendid views 
of the huge ice-crowned peaks of the range along the foot of which it passes from above 
Tagharma, and has often been followed by modern travellers. ^6 After crossing the easy 
saddle of Ulugh-rabit it leads over open Pamir-like ground past the lakes of Little Kara- 
kul and Bulun-kul as far as Tar-bashi, where the tortuous gorges of Gez are entered. 

Whether it is owing to the difficult passage offered by the latter and the total absence 
of grazing there and for several marches lower down or owing to some other reason, this route 
to K4shgar is not ordinarily followed by caravans, and I know of no early account of it. It 
has, however, been conjectured, not altogether without reason, that Marco Polo may have 
travelled at least over the low’er part of it, after leaving the Great Pamir. He tells : “ Now 

if we go on with our journey towards the east-north-east, we travel a good forty days, con- 
tinually passing over mountains and hills, or through valleys, and crossing many rivers and 
tracts of wilderness. And in all this way you find neither habitation of man, nor any green 
thing, but must carry with you w'hatever you require.”*^ The absence of any reference 
to the inhabited tract of Sarikol might suggest that, for some reason we shall never know , 
the Venetian traveller’s caravan, after leaving the Great Pamir, moved down the Ak-su 
river and then, crossing the watershed eastwards by one of the several available passes, struck 
the route leading past the Muz-t4gh-ata massif and on towards the Gez defile. The duration 
of forty days coimted for such a journey is certainly much in excess of what an ordinary 
traveller would need. But it must be remembered that Goez, too, speaks of the ‘ desert 
of Painech ’ (Pamir) taking forty days to cross if the snow was extensive. 2^ 

I have had to leave to the last the tracing of that route leading past the Pamirs of w hich 
the earliest record has come down to us. I mean the ancient trade route skirting the Pamirs 
on the north by which the ‘ silk of Seres ’ was carried from China to the Oxus basin. The 
notice has been preserved for us in the ‘ Geography ’ of Ptolemy, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century A.n. Short as it is, it claims considerable interest, be it only on the 

26 For a description of it, see Stein, SmvLburicd Ruvis of Khotan, pp. 76-105. 

37 Sand-buried Ruins of Kkotan, pp. 108 sqq. 

29 See Yule, Marco Polo, 3 rd edition, i, pp. 171 sqq. ; Prof. H. Cordiere notes, ibid., i, pp. 175 , 7 S 2 ; 
also Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, pp. 41 sq. 

29 Cf. Yule, Cathay and the Way Tkithcr, 2nd ed., iv, p. 217 (n. 1 ). 
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ground of its being the only Western notice of the channel through which passed in classical 
times the most important of the trade links between the Far East and the Mediterranean 
regions. This record has accordingly been much discussed by scholars even before there 
was adequate knowledge available of the ground through which the route led. 

The notice is contained in an introductory chapter where Ptolemy takes occasion learned- 
ly to discuss statements advanced by the geographer Marinus as to the length of the inhabited 
world.30 With regard to a certain measurement as to the distances between Hierapolis 
on the Euphrates and ‘ Sera the metropolis of the Seres/ i.e., of the Chines, Marinus is 
quoted as having stated that one Maes, a Macedonian, called also Titianus, who was a 
merchant by hereditary profession, had WTitten a book giving the measurement in question 
which he had obtained not by visiting the Seres in person, but from the agents whom he had 
sent there/’ Marinus is known to have flourished about the close of the first century a.d., 
and the record of Maes, a merchant probably from one of the Macedonian colonies established 
in Syria or Mesopotamia, being approximately contemporary, belongs to the period of the 
Later Han dynasty, when the silk trade flourished and was favoured by Chinese control of 
the Tarim basin. 

Marinus’ account of the route followed by Mads’ agents shows it to have passed through 
Mesopotamia, north-western Persia and the present Transoaspia to * Antiocbia of Margiana ’ 
or Merv, and so on to Bactria, the present Balkh, “ whence it turns towards the north in 
ascending the mountainous tract of the Komedoi. And then in passing through this moun- 
tainous tract it pursues a southern course as far as the ravine w hich adjoins the plain country/' 
Subsequently, after referring to certain assumptions as regards bearings on sections of the 
route and to detours made by it, Ptolemy quotes Marinus as saying : “ The traveller having 
ascended the ravine arrives at the Stone Tower, after which the mountains that trend 
to the east unite with Imaus, the range that runs up to the north from Palimbothra.” 
Another passage of Ptolemy, derived from >larinus, places the station or Sarai ‘ whence 
traders start on their journey to Sera ’ to the east of the Stone Tower and in the axis of Mount 
Imaus itself. 3 » 


It is the merit of Baron Richthofen, the great geographer, and of Sir Henry Yule to 
have clearly demonstrated that the route followed by Mads’ agents must have led up the 
Alai and on to Kashgar/^ and that by the ‘ mountains of the KomMoi ’ is meant the long- 
stretched Kara-tegin tract in the main valley of which the Kizil-su or Surkh-^b (the ‘ Red 
River ’) draining the Alai makes its way to the Oxus east of Balkh. This location is definitely 
proved by the name Kumedh, w hich early Arab geographers apply to Kara-tegin and the 
position which Hsiian-tsang indicates for the territory of CM-wi-Zo, this being the Chinese 
transcription of a simOar form of the name. 


In the summer and early autumn of 1915 Fate in the shape of the alliance with Imperial 
Russia gave me the long and eagerly wished-for chance of following in person the greater 
part of this ancient ‘ silk route ’ from the Alai down to the submontane plain of the HisSr 
region, then under the Amir of Bukhara. Fourteen years before, on returning from my 
first Central- Asian expedition, I had been able to see the eastern portion of the route from 
Kashgar right up to the western extremity of the Alai where it passes under the flank of 
Mount Imaus, i.e., the great meridional range forming the eastern rim of the Pamirs. I 

am thus able to speak with some personal knowlege of the ground over which the route passed 
between Kashgar and His^r. 


30 Ptolemy, Geographia, I, Chap, xi ; for a translation, see McCrindie, Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, pp. 8 sqq. 


See Ptolemy, Geographia, VI, [Chap, xiii ; McCrindie, loe. cit., p. 284. 

* references to Richthofen’s and Yule’s works, as well as to other publications dealing with 

route of Maes, see my Ancient Khotan, i, pp. 54 sqq. ; Innermost Asia, ii, pp. 849 sq. 


the 
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From Termez, where traffic coming from Balkh and its modern successor as a trade- 
centre, Mazdrd-Sharif, usually crosses the Oxus, an easy route up the Surkhan river brings 
the traveller to the wide and fertile plain in the centre of the Hisar tract. In this we may 
safely recognize ‘ the plain country ’ which the ravine mentioned by Marinus’ authority 
ad joins. 3 3 In the comparatively narrow main valley of Kara-tegin, stretching for some 
155 miles from Ab-i-garm, where the regular road from the Hisar side enters it, up to Daraut- 
kurghan, where the Alai is reached, there is more than one defile by the river. But it is 
practicable for laden transport, even camels, throughout, and owing to its plentiful agricultural 
produce offers a convenient line of communication. Then below Daraut- kurghan, now the 
highest village on the Kizil-su, the valley opens out into the great Pamir dike valley of the 
Alai. It is in the vicinity of Daraut -kurghan, where cultivation is carried on at an elevation 
of about 8000 feet and where I found a Russian post in the place of a former fort, that we 
may place the ‘ Stone Tower ’ where, according to Marinus, the traveller arrives after having 
ascended the ravine. 

It is there that those following the route now towards Kashgar would have to take their 
food supplies for their onward journey. But I noted in 1915 patches of recent or old cultiva- 
tion for fully 27 miles above Daraut-kurghan up to an elevation of about 9000 feet. The 
Alai valley in general physical character resembles a Pamir, being an open trough with a 
width at its floor nowhere less than six miles. But owing to its lower elevation, from about 
8000 feet at Daraut-kurghto to not more than 11,200 feet at the Taun-murun saddle as its 
eastern end, and owing to a somewhat moister climate, the steppe vegetation is here far 
more ample than on the Pamirs. In consequence the Alai forms, or, until the Soviet regime, 
formed, a favourite summer grazing -ground for very numerous camps of Kirghiz nomads. 


33 For a summary of the topographical facts supporting this tracing of the route, see Innermost AsiOy 
loc. cit. 

34 I believe, we may recognize some evidence of the location of the * plain country ’ reported by 
Maes* agents in the distance which the passage of Ptolemy (I. xii. 8) undoubtedly on their authority indicates 
immediately before quoting the words of Marinus ( v. p, 92) : “ When the traveller had ascended the ravine 
he arrives at the Stone Tower,** etc. Ptolemy refers here to certain bends in the route after it has entered 
the moimtainous country of the K6m^doi and then states that “ while (generally) advancing to the east it 
straight turns off to the south and thence probably takes a northerly turn for fifty achoeni up to the Stone 
Tower.’* 

I have already, in Innermost Asia, ii, p. 850, hinted at my belief that the point where the plain coun- 
try is left for the ravine has to be sought for near Ab-i-garm, a large village reached from Faizabad in the 
easternmost xwrtion of the open HisAr tract, by one march along the caravan route leading to the main 
valley of Kara-tegfn. Now from Ab-i-garm this route, which from Faizabad has so far followed a north- 
easterly line across down -like cormtry, turns sharply to the sot h -east into a narrow valley in order to reach 
some four miles lower down the right bank of the Surkh-tlb, which it thence ascends in a north-easterly 
direction to Daraut-kurghan. 

It is near Ab-i-garm that I believe we must place the point where the ‘ plain country ’ adjoins the 
ravine. For this assumption there is support in the distance which is mentioned between this point and 
the Stone Tower. Measured on the French General Staff’s 1: 1,000,000 map of Asia(Fiie40° N. 72"* E) based 
on the Russian surveys the distance from Ab-i-garm to Daraut-kurghan is about 165 English miles. Ac- 
cepting the equation of 30 stadia to the achoenos {see VI. xi. 4) and reckoning the station at 60 GJ English 
feet or approximately one-eighth of an English mile, this brings us close enough to the measurement of 
circa 190 miles recorded by Maes’ agents, if due allowance is made for the necessary excess of the 
marching distance in hilly country over the map distance. 

I may add that the meaning of Ptolemy’s passage in McCrindle’s translation is somewhat obscured 
by the too literal rendering of some of the words, unavoidable at a time when the configuration of the 
ground could not yet receive adequate attention. What must be regretted most is that Ptolemy has not 
preserved for us throughout the actual text of hia predecessor, 
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With its open ground and excellent grazing, the great Alai valley seems as if intended 
by nature to serve as a very convenient channel for traffic from east to west, such as the 
traders bringing silk from the TILrim basin needed. Another important advantage was 
that, what with the cultivation at one time carried on above Daraut-kurgh&n in the west 
and still at present to be found at Irkesh-tam to the east of the Taun-murun saddle, the 
distance on the Alai route over which shelter was not to be found scarcely exceeded 70 miles, 
or three easy marches on such ground. 

The route remains open for eight or nine months in the year for laden animals, including 
camels. Even in the months of December to February when snow' is deep, it would be 
practicable in the same way as is the trade route from Irkesh-tam across the Terek pass 
(12,700 feet above sea-level), provided there were enough traffic to tread a track through 
the snow. But such traffic between Kashgar and the Oxus region as was once served by 
this ancient ‘ silk route ’ no longer exists. The trade of the Tarim basin from Kashgar now’ 
proceeds towards Farghana, reaching the Russian railway at Andijan across the Terek pass, 
while what trade in sheep and cattle there comes up Kara-tegin from the hill tracts towards 
the Oxus is diverted at Daraut-kurghan towards MarghiJan and the railway. However 
during the months of May and early June, when the melting snow closes the Terek pass, the 
eastern end of the Alai sees some of the Kashgar trade to FarghAna making its way across 
the Taun-murun to the easier Taldifc pass over the Alai. 

At Irkesh-tam, the present Russian frontier and Customs station, 35 we may safely locate 
‘ the station at Mount Imaus whence traders start on their journey to Sera,' as suggested 
long ago by Baron Richthofen. It is here that the Alai route is joined by another, much 
frequented in modern times and probably in antiquity also, which leads from fertile Farghana 
across the Terek pass to KAshgar. This location of the ‘ traders’ station ’ at Irkesh-tam 
is strongly supported by Ptolemy’s statements elsewhere, which place it due east of the 
Stone Tower and at the north-eastern limits of the territory of the ‘ nomadic Sakai,’ the 
Iranian predecessors of the present Kirghiz. 

At the period to which the information recorded by Maes refers, direct Chinese control 
is not likely to have extended beyond the watershed between the Tarim basin and the Oxus. 
Thus Irkesh-tam, where some cultivation is possible at an elevation of about 8550 feet, w ould 
have offered a very convenient position for one of those frontier control stations which the 
Chinese administration has always been accustomed to maintain on the borders and which 
is still maintained here at present. 


There is abundant evidence in Chinese and other early records that KAshgar was all 
through historical times the chief trade emporium on the most frequented road connecting 
Western TurkistAn with China. But there those agents of Maes, the Macedonian trader, 
found themselves still very far away from the ‘ Metropolis of Sera,’ the Chinese capital of 
Han times, which then stood at Lo-yang in the province of Honan. In the light of my ex- 
perience of caravan traffic in these regions of Asia the estimate of seven months’ journey to 
the Sera capital from the Stone Tower, which Maes’ plucky agents reported and which 
Pbolemy (I. xi. 4) doubted, could scarcely be thought much exaggerated. 


35 Cf. Stein Saivi buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 495. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

By E. H. JOHNSTON, M.A. 

I. 

The appearance of a complete translation of the thirteen playvS, attributed to Bha^ja 
l)y the late MM. Ganapati Sastri,from the experienced hands of Professors Woolner and Sarup 
puts further research respecting these works on a secure basis. We are still hampered, it 
ii true, by the lack of really critical editions of most of the plays, by our ignorance of the 
history of the manuscript tradition, and by insufficient information about the circumstances 
in which these and other plays continued to be acted till recent times. It would also be 
desirable to know what liberties this school of actors took wdth the text of other plays already 
known to us in standard recensions ; for this would give us some measure of the extent to 
which the originals may have been manipulated for these acting versions. Despite the defi- 
ciency of our knowledge on these points, I think it now possible to examine with profit some 
of the cruces wffiich are still left unsolved by the translators, although it is hardly safe as 
yet to go very far with those places wffiere the text seems to be corrupt. The following notes 
deal wdth certain passages which have a special interest for me. Inevitably I do not see eye 
to eye with the translators in them ; for it would be waste of space to deal with the many 
difficulties in which I either would accept their solutions or am unable to improve on them. 
In the case of the majority of the plays there were no previous translations and the authors 
are to be congratulated on the general success of their enterprise ; difference of opinion on 
difficulties does not imply disparagement of their w ork. ^ 

My attitude to the dubious passages of the plays is necessarily determined to some extent 
by the conclusions I have come to on their authorship and date, and therefore I must deal 
briefly with these points. In my view the case, as set out, for instance, by Professor F. W. 
Thomas in JRAS, 1928, 877 ff., makes it at least highly probable that the Svapnavdsavadatta 
is by Bhasa, not preserved entirely indeed in the state in which it left his hands, but 
still essentially his w'ork. But this is no proof that the remaining plays are by the same 
author. The arguments originally employed to sustain that assertion were based on the 
similarity of technique, the character of the Prakrit and the various verbal resemblances in 
the plays. The first two of these have been proved valueless by subsequent enquiry and the 
last seems to me equally inconclusive. For the resemblances relate mainly to actors’ gags 
and are to be found in plays undoubtedly not by Bhasa ; as an argument it suffers from the 
defect of aii-prasanga. We must investigate more fully the workmanship and language of 
the plays before asserting an identity of authorship which on the face of it seems hardly prob- 
able. The metrical usages of the plays have already been discussed with suggestive results 
in this journal (1931, 46 ff.) by R. V. Jahagirdar, and I prefer to make my approach by con- 
sidering the handling of the dramatic problem, as exemplified in the SV. 

All art consists in selection, and it is precisely in the nature of the facts w hich an author 
chooses for representation that his individuality becomes most apparent. When his attitude 
to his material has been determined correctly, it will be found that the same attitude persists 
in all his w'orks, however varied the themes or stories of which he treats, subject of course to 
the development natural in an author w’hose working life is prolonged. This principle holds 
for Sanskrit literature as w^ell as for any other, even though the canons of literary activity 
followed in India tend to the suppression, as far as possible, of the outward signs of a writer's 
individuality. But Nature is not to be denied and the signs are there, though we have to 
dig deeper to arrive at them. 

1 I refer throughout to the texts printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, though in some ca&es 
later editions are preferable for use. It is much to be desired that new editions should number the sentences 
lM*twcon each \eise, so that refeienccs to one edition could be traced at once in any other. I mention each 
piny onco by its luii name and thcrcattcr by mifiaU uliich will easily be recognised. 
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In the present case the strikingly original character of Bh&sa’s work and the exceptional 
position it occupies in the history of the Indian theatre have, so far as I know, never keen 
adequately appreciated. For if we enquire what point of the story it was that excited Bhasa's 
mind and led him to creative effort, a remarkable feature of the play instantly obtrudes it- 
self upon us, and that is that from start to finish Vasa vadatt a is on the stage almost the whole 
time and that it is her feelings which the dramatist is forcing us to consider every moment. 
To this purpose all the other characters are subordinated. Udayana, who might engage our 
interest or sympathies to the detriment of the real object of the play, is kept off the stage 
till the fourth act, and even then only those aspects of his character and actions which affec t 
Vdsavadatt^ are presented to us. Of the others, we might, if we had no other knowledge 
of him, look on Yaugandharayana as a rather futile schemer ; how differently he appears in 
the PratijMyaugandliardyana ! The Vidu^ka's role is important only as giving us some 
change from a contemplation of Vasavadatta’s feelings, which might otherwise become mono- 
tonous, and as bridging over the transitions from one climax to the next, ever an awkward 
point in the construction of plays ; while Padmavati becomes a mere foil to Vasavadatta, 
to give higher relief to the latter’s feelings. The same explanation holds good for ancther 
feature of the play, which puzzled me much on first reading it years ago, namely, the exiguous 
w%ay in w^hich the plot is set out in the first act. It was not so much that knowledge of the 
details of a well-know'n tale might be presumed in an Indian audience as that their narration 
w^as superfluous for the dramatist’s purpose and was accordingly to be omitted. It is evident 
that the object of the play is to present the feelings of an ideal woman placed in a ciucl sitim- 
tion and that anything which obscured that aim w^as to he omitted. And with wliat genius 
has Bh^a carried out his idea ! Every touch in the play has its definite part in the general 
scheme, which is never sacrificed as in most of the other works of this group for immediate 
scenic effect, the ‘ staginess ’ which is, for instance, so apparent in the commercial plays usually 
to be seen in the London theatres. Notice how' admirably each scene enhances the strain 
on the heroine’s feelings and initiates us into new' possibilities of the situation, till ultinialeiy 
the happy denouement comes ; what a part for a subtle actress ! 

One scene, it is true, has been held to show'^ defective technique, namely in tlie last act 
when Vasavadatta comes on the stage without being recognised by the king. The olqectioi 
taken to this by Professor A. B. Keith and the translators seems to me to l»e without sub- 
stance. In the first act of the play Vasavadatta makes it plain that, as being separated fr( m 
her husband, she must not appear before other men, and her conception of i)roper behaviour 
is emphasized again in later acts, whenever the conversation turns on Udaj'ana. The exact 
nature of the arrangement by w'hich she was screened from the king’s view' escapes our know - 
ledge now, but it would have been inconsistent with the previous passages for her to Iiave 
appeared unveiled at this point. The only w'eaknesses in the plot are the coincidences with 
which the play starts, the meeting Avith Padmavati and the arrival of the Brahman student, 
whose only raison d’etre is to tell us the heroine's previous history and to provide the opportu- 
nity for our first insight into her feelings. But these are not serious blemishes, just because 
they come at the beginning and are, as it were, the postulates on which the story is based, 
thus they do not shock the spectator, as Avoiild be the case with similar coincidences occurring 
ill the working out of the plot. A dramatist niay draAV' heavdly on our credulity, when setting 
out the situation of his characters, provided that he is then logical in developing the ]dot 
out of the conditions he has originally posited. This principle Bhasa had grasped. 

This analysis makes it clear that to him the proper suliject of a dramatic problem was 
the revelation of the various sides of a given character under the stress of emotions gradually 
heightened almost to breaking point. But we shall look in vain for any later play in Sanskrit 
vvhi«*h treats tlie display of a single oliaracter under the searcldiold of the theatre as the i\*ul 
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problem for solution. Compare for a moment Kalidasa's masterpiece with its not entirely 
dissimilar theme. While Sakuntala’s feelings are an essential part of the story, our attention 
is not merely not exclusively directed to them, but the emotion is deliberately kept pitched 
in a low key so as not to disturb the general tone of the play. The resulting pattern is much 
richer than that attained by BhAsa and more in accord with the conditions ol the Indian 
theatre, in which, as has happened elsewhere, close association with sophisticated courts 
brought as consequences the demand for a happy ending and for aesthetic entertainment in 
place of emotional excitement. Bhasa’s methods however should lead in the natural course 
to attempts to probe the deepest recesses of passion or to explore the ultimates of hiiman 
character and conduct, as the greatest of European tragedians set themselves to do. And 
in plays of that type, while we should be left at the close with a feeling of peace after storm, 
the conventional happy ending is an anti- climax, which jars on a sensitive audience. It is 
because the rules of the day forced such an ending on the S V that after the beautiful handling 
of the theme in the earlier acts we come to earth with a bump in the summary denouement 
of the last act. His successors were therefore wise, given the conditions under which they 
worked, not to push further along the road he had opened, but to devote themselves to the 
exploitation of another aspect of his work. For in my view he is the first Sanskrit author, 
to whom the exact preservation of ‘ values,’ if I may use a term of modern painting, is the 
essential of good drama and good witing. This is the quality denoted by rasa in its original 
meaning before the pedantry of the rhetoricians degraded it, and I shall have more to say 
about this in comparing the dialogue of the with that of the Daridracdrndatiay but in 
this point he is the forerunner of Kalidasa, who is as supreme among poets for his handling 
of values, as Velasquez or Vermeer among painters. 

The inference I draw from this line of reasoning is that no play can safely be attributed 
to Bhasa, which does not show the same attitude to the theatre. One play undoubtedly 
does show" it, namely the PY , and for this reason I w^oiild give it to him. In fact almost 
every scholar, whatever his opinion about the authorship of the plays as a whole, holds that 
these two plays are by the same hand. In the PY the problem is to present the character 
of an ideal minister in all its facets, his foresight and fertility of resource, his loyalty, his 
bravery and steadfastness. From this point of view' it is at once apparent that Act ii, w hose 
genuineness is doubted by Professor Woolner, is a later interpolation, if only because it dis- 
tracts our attention for too long from the real subject of the play. Very properly neither 
Udayana nor Mahasena are brought on the stage in the genuine parts of the play, because 
their superior social status would obscure Yaugandharay ana's position as hero. Even after 
removing this obstruction to our enjoyment, the play Ls not entirely successful. The first 
act, for instance, is too lacking in dramatic elTect with its long drawn out tale of Udayana's 
capture. Yet even this has its point. For while it would have been easy to present the 
story on the stage in a form which would have been far more thrilling to the audience, the 
point to which Bha^a wishes to direct our attention is not the capture of the king but the 
minister's reaction to it ; it is his character alone which is to concern us. The translators 
object similarly to the lack of action in the last act. 

These criticisms really amount to this, that the author has failed to observe the condi- 
tions of the stage in the solution of his problem. For the theatre demands that a play, which 
is not a poetic drama designed for the reader instead of the spectator, should enforce its point 
on us, whatever it may be, whether the development of a character, of a story, or of emotion, 
by purely dramatic methods, that is by means of action, situation and dialogue, and not 
by mere description of action and feelings ; and there is too much of these last in the PY. 

I would go further and say that the play s failure is due in the last resort to faulty choice of 
subject. The theme is the minister’s character, not his emotions under stress, but Bhasa ’s 
gifts were not adapted to this. For as a dramatist he is at his best in situations which demand 
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the siibtle representation of emotion in a romantic setting, since nature endowed him with 
a genuine and delicate, if somewhat slight, lyrical talent, a capacity for intensely dramatic 
dialogue and a subtle sense of humour. Two instances of the latter I explain below, but 
many allusions and hits, w’hich would have been apparent enough to the audience of his day, 
are veiled for us by our ignorance of contemporary literature. In these last two aspects of 
his genius 1 doubt if he is surpassed by any other Sanskrit playwright, not even by Kalidasa 
himself. But in the first point he did not fully exploit the possibilities of the use of verse 
on the stage. For the spectator is also an axiditor, and nicely calculated verbal music by its 
capacity for expressing emotional tension is able to bring home to him the full bearing of the 
situation. 

One curious detail, dealt wdth below, separates these two plays from the remainder, 
namely that in them alone are to be found definite allusions to the works of Asvaghosa. 
There are a few passages in the other plays which bear some resemblance to passages in the 
Buddhist poet, but they are not of a nature which enables it to be said that the resemblance 
is anything but fortuitous. 

Of the remaining plays the excellence of the DC has always been recognised, but I fail 
to see how it can possibly be by the same hand as the S Y and PY, The author has an admir> 
able melodramatic talent, and the centre of gravity lies in the story, not in the delineation 
of character or of shades of emotion. While his story-telling is good, his command of the 
details of dramatic technique is weak, and, as shown by Dr. Morgenstieme, a good part of 
Sudraka’s work in taking over the play lay in smoothing out the minor discrepancies and 
improbabilities. Bhasa shows no such crudities in his plays. The verse of the play is compe- 
tent, sometimes good, but of stronger, coarser, texture than that of Bhasa’s delicate muse ; 
the occasional clumsinesses may be due, in some cases at least, to a faulty text tradition. 
As compared with the SV and PT, the dialogue is crisper, writtier, more idiomatic, with sharp- 
er outlines, the conversation of a cultured gosihx refined to a high degree. But it throws 
its light only on the exterior facets of life, explaining the immediate action of the stage, but 
not the hidden life behind. Bhasa eschews a vivid presentation of the outer scene in order 
to let us see, reflected as it were in the mirror of their words, the emotions that move his 
persons. The hard, bright forms that bring the story of the DC to life would ruin the delicate 
tone-scheme of the whose shimmering talk with its careful attention to values transports 
us to a world where the outer accidents of life seem but shadows, the inner life the reality. 
And thus each figure in the latter, generalised though it be to the point of blurring the indivi- 
dual traits, stands out before us like a statue in the round, whereas the DC is a bas-relief, 
animated and exciting, but essentially flat in pattern. It is not surprising therefore that its 
dialogue contains far more difficulties than those of the other two plays, and in detail of style 
and language it seems to me to belong to a slightly later period. It may be noted as a curio- 
sity that these three works are fond of the construction with kdmam once, PY twice, 
DC three times, as against twdce all told in the remaining ten plays). 

If I cannot see the hand of Bh^a in the PC, still less can I see it in the remainder, which 
dramatically stand on a much lower level and linguistically seem to belong to a substantially 
later period. It is significant of earlier Indian opinion of their value that, while there is 
definite evidence connecting Bhasa wdth the and while the PY and the DC are known 
to the dramatic theorists, we have no allusion to any of the other plays and only one or two 
of their verses are quoted in the anthologies. For language I may note that these plays 
are decidedly fond of using the idiom by which a verb meaning ‘ go ’ governs an abstract 
noun in to indicate the assumption of a state or likeness ; this idiom is not to be found in 
the first three plays or in the earliest kdvya generally. To take one play, the Avimdraka^ 
I would refer to the addiction of its author for the verb mandibhd (four times), not found in 
the other plays. It seems to be an attempt to imitate the DC in its method, but the author 
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is utterly incompetent to handle dramatically a story which in itself has possibilities. The 
latest of all seems to be the Abldsplcandtaha, whose inferiority is recognised by the translators. 
The use of a word such as bhaganem, ‘ sun ’ (vi, 6), is sufficient to prove the lateness of the 
author, who also uses srasta twdce (i, 9, and 16) in the curious sense of ‘ sunken ’ eyes, a 
usage only known to medical literature according to the PW , The Pratimaiidtaka is perhaps 
the best of them, at any rate in parts, but the famous statue scene is hardly well carried 
through, and its intrusion into the play is dramatically a mistake, as interrupting the story 
and distracting our interest from the leading characters, just when we ought to be concen- 
trating on them. In general the low standard of workmanship of these plays is painfully 
apparent, if we compare tliem wdth, say, the Mattavildsa or the four bhdnas published under 
the name of CaturblidiUy to take only works of the second rank. It is to my mind one of 
the curiosities of literary criticism that ten plays, so deficient in dramatic properties and so 
lacking in distinction of language, should have been confidently attributed 1o a master of 
st^'ie and of the theatre, such as the SV shows Bhfisa to have been. Though diflFerences of 
language and technique suggest that several hands are responsible for them, it would be of 
little interest to discuss among how many authors they should be distributed. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Abch^eological Atxas or Greater India. 

The Kern Institute has undertaken the publica- 
tion of an Archaeological Atlas of Greater India 
(India proper, Ceylon, Further India and Indo- 
nesia). A preliminary list of the maps which the 
proposed Atlas is to contain will be found sub- 
joined to this notice, but the editors wish it to be 
understood that this list is by no means final but 
can be enlarged or modified. Any suggestion made j 
with regard to the proposed scheme will receive 
careful consideration. 

It is the intention of the editors to restrict them- 
selves to ancient, i .e., pre -Muhammadan India. 
The information embodied in the maps will be 
chiefly topographical, the ancient names (Sanskrit 
or Sanskritized) of towns, villages, districts, rivers, 
etc., beini? printed in red letters under the modem 
iiames. 

it will be the endeavour of the editors to collect i 
and utilize all available data regarding the ancient 
topography found in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
literature and inscriptions. There can be little 
doubt that there are still many passages Indden 
aw^ay in that huge literature which will throw light 
on tlie position of a certain locality and wiiich 
mtherf-o have escaped notice. The task of collect- 
irig .s\ich passages cannot, however, be accomplished 
without the co-operation of many scholars. 

The editors, therefore, appeal to the scholars of 
Great Britain and India to lend them their valuable 


I valuable if taken from some little-known or unpub- 
lished text. It goes without saying that informa- 
tion derived from other sources (Greek, Chinese, 
I Tibetan, etc.) will be equally welcome. 

N. J. Krom, Ph.D. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. 

The Editors : ^ F. C. Wieder, Ph.D. 

Cap, j. j. Mulder, Cartographer. 
^A. ZiESENiss, Ph.D., Secretary. 
(Address : Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland.) 

List of Maps. 

Asia (spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism ; routes of the most im- 
portant Chinese pilgrims). 

India proper. 

India proper according to Ptolemy. 
Special maps of India proper (the 
campaign of Alexander the Great ; 
the empire of Asoka ; the empire 
of the Guptas). 

Koshmir. 

The Western Himalaya, 

Gandhara (and Afghanistan). 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon according to Ptolemy. 

Further India. 

Further India according to Ptolemy. 
Kambodia. 

Champa. 

Indonesia. 

Java. 

Sumatra : (a) West coast of Sumatra 
inch Tapanoeli ; {b) Palerabang and 
Djambi. 

Bali. 


IMV- 

V. 

VI. 


assistance in this matter. This assistance can best 
be rendered by the communication of any passage 
of geographical interest, which will be the more 


VH. 

Vllt. 

rx. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII-XIX. 

XX. 


XXI. 
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BOOK-T^OTICE. 


Hindu Administrative Institutions in South | 
India, by Rao Bahadur S, K. Aiyangar, M.A.» I 
Ph.O. PiibJi-shed by the Madras University. j 

This work constitutes the course of Sir Wiliiain ; 
Meyer Jectures for the year 1929-30 delivered to the j 
r "Diversity of Madras by Professor S. Krishnaswami I 
Aivangar. They constitute a course of six lecture, t 
the object of which is to examine the gradual process ^ 
of tlie origin and growth of the administrative 
institutions under Hindu rule in South India. That 
the administrative institutions of this country have 
a character of their own, notwithstanding a consi- 
derable similarity of principle between these and 
those of northern India has already been made 
clear by the same writer years ago. In this course, 
he makes a more systematic examination and 
utilises the information which has become available 
since then and leads to a more or less complete 
study of the subject. 

Starting from the established fact that South 
India, India south of the Krishna, constituted in 
many particulars a separate and distinct division 
of India, the lecturer proceeds by a careful exami- 
nation of Early Tamil literature to discover the 
rudiments of these institutions in early Tamil India. 
While he collects together and explains the scattered 
references to these, and hints at some of those that 
have become more prominent later, he subjects 
these to an examination in the light of one section 
of the great classic, Kural, which devotes itself to 
the second of the four ends of existence, namely 
wealth. This book, by far the largest, constituting 
the second of the three large sections of the Kural, 
constitutes by itself an Arthasdstra comparable to 
that of KautUya. though much closer in point of its 
attitude to society than the political chapters of the 
Dhmmaidstraa generally. 

These two topics provide the necessary back- 
ground from which to proceed. There is then an 
examination of the references to administrative 
institutions in the few Pallava inscriptions that 
have been brought to notice, followed by another 
chapter on the records of the age of the Great 
Pallavaa, where these institutions show a greater 
development, and the information available also 
becomes more full. The inscriptional material 
a\'ailable is analysed, commented upon and dis- 
cussed to make the details more intelligible than 
they are as they are found in the published inscrip- 
tions of the department of Epigraphy. In the age 
of the Pallavas, extending from 300 to 900, these 
show a greater dev’elopment, and a more extenaiv'e 
growth in the Tamil country. When, therefore, we 
pass from out of the Pallava dominance into the 
period of the Choi a ascendency, we are already pro- 
vided with a set of institutions fairly complete and 
self-sufficient. Though these received their com- 
plete development under the Choja empire extending 
from, or a little l>efore, 900 to 1350, it Is under the 
Choi as that these institutions are seen at their 


best, and in the fullest working order, chiefly owing 
to the fulness of information av'ailable for the parti- 
cular period. 

The next lecture gives in outline the system in 
working order under the Cholas. It is there ex hi- 
bitedas a fully developed system of local government 
subject to the control, as it would seem the mini- 
mum control, of the provincial governors, the cen- 
tral government interfering effectively generally 
only on appeal. The information is all collected 
from the large number of inscriptions seat tered 
through the Tamil country containing verious of 
these details. In a numler of instances these seem 
to be brought together in official communications of 
different kinds, and when these are in actual use, 
they supply us with extracts from the elaborate 
registers and official records maintained by the 
government. These exhibit the system as it ob- 
; tained under the Chola empire ; the whole practical 
administration was in the hands of rural commun- 
ties consisting either of large single v’illages, or of 
' unions of villages constituting groups. These took 
cognisance of practically all departments of civil 
administration, revenue, judicial, irrigation, D. P. W., 
etc., and were actually managed by committees 
elected by the inhabitants of vdllages under recog- 
nised rules of franchise and procedure. An import- 
ant appendix to this section g^ves the text and 
translation of a circular issued pretty early in the 
period under the great ruler Par&ntaka I. These 
communities and committees exercised extensive 
powers, and from the material presented, it seems 
clear that these bodies discharged their responsibi- 
lities very satisfactorily on the whole. 

Having given a picture of the administration at 
its best, the next lecture exhibits the condition of 
this administration through the period of confusion 
I following the Muhammadan invasions and the single- 
! minded struggle to keep that part of the country 
free from Muhammadan domination. The admini- 
stration of the various parts constituting the Vijaya- 
iiagar empire from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the middle of the eighteenth shows a 
successful effort at reparation, and conservation of 
the system as it obtained in the previous age. 

The course of lectures, on the whole, gives us a 
well -documented picture of the administration as it 
actually obtained, and gives us an idea, a much 
fuller idea than any we have hitherto had, of a 
i system of Indian administration. In the conclud- 
I ing pages attention is drawn to efforts at rural re- 
construction in modern times, what the ultimate 
aims of such rural reconstruction are intended to be, 
and how far the system of rural administration as 
it obtained under Hindu rule comes up to the ideals 
of modem administrative refonn. It is an illuminat- 
ing course of lectures quite worthy of the author 
] and the foimder of the endowment. 

j D. R. Bhandarkab. 
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HISTORICAL DATA IN PADMAGUPTA’S NAVASAHASANKACARITA. 

By Prot. V. V. MIRASHI, M.A., Heab of the Sanskrit Department, Nagpur University. 

The N avasdhasdnhacarita of Padmagupta, alias Pariraala, is one of the few important 
kdvrjas in Sanskrit literature. Soon aft^r its discovery Messrs. Zachariee and Biihler wrote 
a descriptive and critical account of it in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Imp. Academy 
of Sciences (1888), which was translated into English and published in the Indian Aniignary^ 
vol. XXXVI (1907). The work has been edited by Pandit V. S. Islampurkar in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series (1895). It is now well known that its author, Padmagupta, was a court 
poet, first of VAkpati Munja and then of his successor, Sindhur&ja, the father of the illustrious 
Bhoja of Dh4ra. Soon after its composition its literary merits were recognised by ancient 
critics, and it has been drawn upon for illustrations of figures, etc., by writers on dramaturgy 
and rhetoric from Dhauafljaya (eleventh century) downw’urds. Apart from its literary merits, 
its importance for contemporary history cannot be over-estimated, for it is one of the few 
hdvyas in Sanskrit literature, the authors of which have given a poetic account of the events 
in the lives of their patrons. The direct references to historical events contained in it were 
collected by Dr. Buhler in the article above referred to : “A number of princes and peoples, 
whom Sindhurija is said to have conquered, are presented in X, 14-20. Among the names 
mentioned are found a prince of the Hunas of the same race as he, with whom Siyaka waged 
war, and a prince of the Kosalas. Further is mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants 
of VAgada, of the eastern part of the province of Kacch, of Lata, middle and central Guja- 
rat, and the Muralas, of a people in Southern India, that is perhaps identical with the Kerala s, 
the inhabitants of Malabd.r. The word of an Indian court poet, when he speaks of his lord’s 
victories, must not be put in golden scales. Every Indian hero must have made his dig- 
vijayaydtrdy ‘ his march to the conquest of the w'orld.’ This last remark of Dr. Buhler 
has been falsified in several instances by recent historical researches, Indian poets may 
have been fond of exaggeration but we should not brush aside their account as untrustworthy , 
unless it is disproved or rendered unlikely by other, incontrovertible evidence. Unfor- 
tunately no inscriptional records of the reign of Sindhurajahave yet been discovered, but frcm 
what we know of the reigns of his predecessors and successors, his wars referred to by Padma- 
gupta do not seem to be improbable. We know, for instance, that both Siyaka^ and Mufija^ 
had waged wars on a Huna king, and that the grandfather of Bh&skara, who engraved the 
Sanskrit dramas at Ajmer in the twelfth century, was born in a family of Hu^a princes and 
was a favourite of King Bhoja.* The Hu^a princes defeated by the Param4ra and Kala- 
curi kings must have been reigning in some part of Central India. We know, again, that 
Bhoja’s authority was acknowledged in L4ta till 1086 A.n. at least.® As a matter of fact. 
Dr. Btihler also has acknowledged that “ the expeditions against the Hui;ia, against V4gad, 
which belonged to the kingdom of the C41ukya of A^hilv4d, and against LAta where ruled 

the dynasty of Barapa were not at all unlikely.” The same can also be said of the 

wars against the Muralas and Kosalas. As I have shown elsewhere,® Murala need not bo 
identified with Kerala, but must be placed in the northern part of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The king of Kosala defeated by SindhurAja must have been one of the Gupta or the Sara- 
bhapur dynasty that ruled at Sripur in the Central Provinces. 

To the above list of kings and peoples vanquished by SindhurAja we might add the 
kings of Kuntala and AparAntaka or Konkatia. SindhurAja’s victories over them have not 

1 /.A., XXXVI, p. 171. 

2 The Udepur Pra^sti of the kings of Malwa, E.I,y I, p. 22S, 

3 Kauthem Plates of Vikramaditya V, I, A., XVI, p. 15 f. 

i r.A., XX, p. 201. 

5 Proceedings of the Poona Oriental Conference — Tilakwada Plates. 

® of the Bhatidarkar Institute*, XI, p. 369. 
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been noticed by Dr. Biihler. Padmagupt^ thus describes the former event ’ ‘"Who 
(Sindhuraja) with his sword red with missiles took back his kingdom (svardjya) which waa 
occupied by the lord of Kuntaia, who had overrun all directions, just as the sun, whose har- 
binger is Aniija, assumes possession of the day that was before enveloped in dense darkness 
spread in ail directions.” The use of the word antariia (occupied) in connection with avetrdjya 
(kingdom) shows that the lord of Kuntaia had annexed some portion of the ParamAra king- 
dom, and that SindhurAja won it back. Kuntaia is well known as the name of the Southern 
Maratha Country, which was then ruled over by the Later CAlukyas.® Tailapa, the founder 
of this dynasty, had defeated, imprisoned and afterwards beheaded SindhurAja’s elder bro- 
ther and predecessor, VAkpati Munja. Tailapa seems to have next annexed the southern 
portion of the Paramara kingdom, which we learn from Merutuhga’s account, extended as 
far as the GodAvari.® Padmagupta is naturally silent about these reverses sustained by his 
former patron whom he held in great veneration ; but we need not, on that account, doubt 
the veracity of his statement that SindhurAja won the territory back soon after his accession. 
Tailapa died soon after Munja, in 997 A.D., and his son SatyAAraya, though a worthy successor 
of his father, found himself soon involved in a protracted struggle with the Cola king, BAja- 
rAja the Great. It was only in 1007-1008 a.d. when Satya^raya inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Colas, that the danger of Cola invasion disappeared. During these troublous times, 
when SatyAsraya’s attention was directed to the south, SindhurAja must have recovered the 
territory lost by his predecessor, VAkpati Mufija. The Kalvan plates of Yasovarman 
show that ParamAra supremacy was acknowledged in the iSvetapada country (the northern 
part of the NAsik district) in the time of SindhurAja’s son and successor Bhoja. 

SindhurAja's victory in AparAnta or Konkaxiiaii is also very important for understanding 
the events described in the Navmahaadnk<icarita, The SilAhAras of North Konkana were for 
a long time the feudatories of the RA^trakutas. They do not seem to have readily submitted 
to the later CAlukyas, after the overthrow of the RAstrakutas, for the plates^^ of Apara- 
jitadeva dated Saka 915 and 919, though he calls himself MahAsAmanta therein, give the 
genealogy of the RAstrakutas, and not of the later CAlukyas, and contain expressions of 
regret for the overthrow of his former suzerains. After 997 a.d. he may have submitted 
to Satyasraya, for we learn from the work of the Kanarese poet Ranna that Tailapa ’s son, 
SatyA^raya, ‘'routed the lord of KoAkana and extended his kingdom as far as the sea.” When 
Aparajita fled and entered the sea he desisted from slaying him. Hemmed in by the ocean on 
one side and the sea of SatyA^raya’s army on the other, AparAditya trembled like an insect 
on a stick both the ends of which are on fire. Satyasraya burnt Am^unagara in AparAditya ’s 
country and received twenty-one elephants from him.^3 AparAditya seems to have died 
soon after. He had two sons — Arikesarin, alia^ Ke^ideva, and Vajjada. Prom the BhAndup 
plates of Chittaraja, we learn that the latter, though younger, succeeded to the throne, super- 
ceding the claims of Arikesarin. It seems that Arikesarin called in the aid of SindhurAja 
to gain the throne of which he was the rightful claimant. SindhurAja’s invasion of AparAnta 
must, evidently, have been directed against Vajjada, to place his elder brother on the throne 
of northern Konkana. No inscriptions of Vajjada have come down to us. His father, Apara- 
ditya, was on the throne in 997 a.d. If the above reconstruction of the history of Konkana 

I, 74. 

« E.I., XII, p. 144 f. 

^ Smith — Early History of India, 3rd Edition, p. 395. 

10 E.I., vol. XIX. 

11 Navasdhasdnkacarita X, 19. 

Vaidya — History of Mediaeval Hmdti India, vol. 11, App. VI ; E./., Ill, p. 271. 

1^ / A., XL. p 4). 

2 i I E.I., XII, p. 262. 
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is correct, Arikesarin must have gained the throne in the first decade of the eleventh century. 
Vajjada could, therefore, have reigned only for a short time. We know that Arikesarin 
continued on the throne till 1017 a.d. at least, for the Thana platos, in which he calls himself 
the lord of the whole of Konkana, were issued in that year. We shall see later on that he 
sent a large army under his son to help Sindhuraja, evidently out of gratitude for the help 
he had received from him. 

After disposing of the direct references to Sindhuraja's victories, let us turn to the story 
of the Navasdkasdnkacariia, 

Sindhuraja, while hunting on the slopes of the Vindhya mountains sees and falls in love 
with Sasiprabhil, also called Asug§-, a daughter of the snake king iSankhapala. She has for 
her friends Pd tali, the snake princess, Maiyavati, the daughter of a siddha,, and Kalavati, 
the daughter of a king of Kinnaras. Sasiprabha, after her meeting with the king, is carried 
away by invisible snakes to Bhogavati in the nether world. The king flings himself into the 
stream of the Narmada to follow her, and on the other side reaches a golden palace. The 
river goddess Narmada receives him hospitably, and tells him how he should w’in Sasiprabha. 
When she was born, it was predicted that she would become the wife of a ruler of the middle 
world and bring about the death of Vajrahkusa, a mighty enemy of the snakes. Her father 
laid down the following condition for her marriage, viz., that her suitor should bring the lotus 
with golden flowers which grows in the pleasure garden of Vajrdnkusa. Narmada tells 
Sindhuraja that at a distance of fifty gavyutis lies the town of Katnavati built by Maya, the 
architect of the Asuras, where reigns Vajrahkusa, the prince of demons. Finally Narmada 
prophesies that the king will meet the sage Vahku on his way to Ratnavati. He then sends 
a message to SasiprabhH by Ratnacuda, a snake youth who had been cursed by a sage to 
become a parrot, but was released from that state by Sindhuraja. Then the king accompanied 
by his minister Yasobhata, also called Ramahgada, starts for Ratnavati. On the way they 
reach the grove of the sage Vahku. There they converse with the sage and meet Sasikhanda, 
thesonof Sikhandaketu,akingof the Vidyadharas, who had been transformed into a monkey, 
but regained his original form by the favour of Sindhuraja. In gratefulness ^asikhanda 
brought his troops to help the king in his expedition. The king then proceeds, sees a wood 
and then the Trimargg4 (Jahga). He also meets an army led by Ratnacuda. The allied 
armies surround the town Ratnavati. A battle is fought. Ramahgada, the minister of 
Sindhuraja, kills Visvahkusa, the son of Vajrahkusa. The king himself kUls Vajrahkusa. 
The town Ratnavati is stormed and taken. The snake youth Ratnacuda is made Governor 
of the kmgdom of the Asura king. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flowers 
and proceeds towards Bhogavati. He presents the golden flowers to Sasiprabha and marries 
her. SahkhapMa makes the king a present of the crystal ^ivalinga made by Tvashtri. The 
king returns to Ujjaini, and then to Dh^ra, where he establishes the crystal ^ivalinga. 

The brief analysis of the poem given above wUl show that Padmagupta has chosen to 
follow the method of Rajasekhara^® in describing some incidents in the career of his patron 
in a romantic and miraculous way, rather than that of Sana, who presents the life of his 
hero in a more direct, though poetically embellished manner. Padmagupta is not the only 
follower of Rajasekhara s method. Soddhala, the author of the V dayasundart Kathd and 
Bilhana, who composed the Vihramdnkadevamrita, have followed it in their respective works. 
As Dr. Biihler has remarked, ‘‘ the story from the personal history of Sindhuraja, which 
represents the true object of Padmagupta 's work, is unfortunately surrounded with so thick 
a mythological covering that it is impossible, without the help of accounts containing only 
sober facts to give particular details with certainty.”^® If we read between the lines 


See his Karpuramanjart and Viddhaddlabhanjikd. 
I, A.. XXXVl. p. 171. 
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however, certain historical facts stand out with prominence. The poem is evidently intended 
to celebrate Sindhur^ja’s victory over Vajrahkusa, in which he was aided by a Vidyadhara 
prince and a N4ga chieftain, and his matrimonial alliance with the latter. As Dr. Buhler 
surmised, the Naga princess Sasiprabha was not a snake goddess, but the daughter of a king 
or chief from the far spread race of Naga Kshatriyas.”^^ To this we might add that the 
Vidyadhara prince also is not a semi-divine being. He is evidently a I§illdi4ra king ; for 
the Silaharas trace their descent from Jimutavahana, the mythical prince of the Vidya- 
dharas.^® Vajrahkusa again is not a prince of demons, but a chief of aborigines, perhaps 
Gonds, w hose capital, Ratnavati, must be looked for in the hilly regions not far from the Nar- 
mada, for we have a valuable hint for its location in the speech of the river goddess that it 
lay at a distance of fifty gavyutis or 100 hrosas, i.e., 150 to 200 English miles, from the place 
where Sindhuraja crossed the river. I ® After conjecturing the snake princess to be the daugh- 
ter of a Ndga king of Rajputana or Central India, Bcihler remarked “ To venture further 
on this point is not advisable while we have no assistance from inscriptions. ”2 o p *^iii now 
try to identify these kings from inscriptional evidence. From the direct references to Sin- 
dhuraja’s victories in the Navdsahasankacarita, which have been discussed above at the 
beginning of this article it is clear that this campaign of Sindhuraja must be placed late in 
his reign, probably towards the end of the first decade of the eleventh century ; for he is de- 
scribed in this work as having already vanquished the kings of Kuntala, Kacch, Lata, Aparanta 
and Kosala, as well as a Huna prince. The poet’s description that he had to cross the Narmada 
on the way, shows that the country of Vajrahkusa lay to the south of that river. Similarly 
the city Bhogavati of the snake king must be looked for in Pathla, i.e., to the south of Malwa. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. Biihler who thought that he must be a chief of Rfi*j- 
putana or Central India. Besides there is no mention of N&ga chiefs in those regions in the 
records of the eleventh century, while we know from inscriptions that Nfiga princes were 
then reigning in two regions in the Central Provinces, viz., the Kawardha and Bastar States. 
From the Boramdeo temple inscription^! we learn that Gopaladeva w^as ruling in the region 
now known as the Kawardha State in 1088 a.d. Rai Bahadur Hiralal identifies him with 
the sixth ruler Gopaladeva of the Phani- or Nagavamsa mentioned in the Mandava Mahal 
inscription at Chaura .22 Sankhapala, the father of Sasiprabha, may have been meant to 
represent one of the ancestors of Gopaladeva. It is likely that he bore a name ending in pa /a, 
as we find several such names of the descendants of Gopaladeva recorded in the Mandava 
Mahal inscription. We know that Sanskrit poets were in the habit of coining names bearing 
some resemblance to those of their contemporaries who figure in their works.^^ Besides 
the short distance of the Kawardha state from the slopes of the Vindhya Mountain, where 
Sasiprabha had gone for sport, would make this hypothesis quite plausible. There are, 
however, some other considerations against this identification. No inscriptions of the ances- 
tors of Gopaladeva have yet been discovered, and it is not known if any of them was powerful 
enough to make the matrimonial alliance with him advantageous to Sindhuraja from the 
political or strategic point of view. We know from the Navasdlhosdnkacarita that Sindhur&ja 
had already overrun Kosala, which must be identified with Chattisgadh of modern times. 
Besides, Gopaladeva uses the Kalacuri era in his inscription, and it is likely that his ancestors 

Ibid., p. 172. 

Cf. The Bhandup Plates of Chhittarajadeva, E.I., XII, p. 250. 

^TT^fT I ^ li IX, 51 

20 I,A., XXXVT,p. 172. 

21 R. B. Hiralal, List of inscriptions in C. P, and Btrar, 2iid ed., p. 174. 

22 lUd., p. 174. 

23 Bee my article on ‘ Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri ’ {AnnaU of the Bhandarkar Jnstitute, XI, p. 370), ^hcre 
I ha\e shown that the characters Bhagurayaua and Virapala in the V iddhasdlabharijikd are intended to 
represent Bhakami^a and Bappuga, known from Kalacuri and Ha^trakCta inscriptions. 
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also were subordinate to the Kalacurk of Tummana. They are not, therefore, likely to 
have allied themselves with Sindhuraja against their lord, the contemporary Kalacuri king 
of Tummana, who, as we shall see below, was on the side of his enemy. Lastly they do not, 
so far as I know, caD themselves lords of Bhogavati, the capital of the Naga king, to which 
^asiprabha was led by Nagas after her meeting with Sindhuraja, These considerations 
make the other h^^othesis of the identification of ^ankhapala with the ruler of Cakrakotya^* 
seem probable. 

We know that the princes of Cakrakotya call themselves Nagavaihsis and lords of Bhoga- 
vati,^^ This dynasty produced some powerful kings towards the end of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Their capital, Cakrakuta or Cakrakotya, often figures in 
inscriptions, which shows the strategic importance of that territory. The V ikraTndnJcGdcvu^ 
carita of Bilhana*® states, for instance, that his hero Vikramaditya VI went to Cakrakuta 
and Kalinganagara, evidently to form a triple alliance with the kings of those countries to 
thwart the ambitious schemes of the contemporary Cola king, Virarajendra.^^ What 
was the object of Sindhmaja in forming the matrimonial alliance recorded in the Navasdha- 
sdkkacarita ? We have seen that soon after his accession Sindhuraja found a favourable 
opportunity to regain the lost territory from the contemporary Calukya king. In 1008 A.n. 
Saty^raya died. His successors, Dasavarman, Vikramadit 3 ^a V and Ayyana, who reigned 
for a short period of seven years (from 1009 to 1015 A.n.) do not seem to have been sufficiently 
powerful. There was thus no danger of the Paramara kingdom being invaded by the Calu- 
kyas. But the weakness of the CMukya kings had added to the strength of Rajaraja the 
Great and his ambitious successor, Rajendracholadeva I. It was probably to check the 
onward march of the Cola king that Sindhuraja with commendable foresight entered into 
the matrimonial alliance with the king of Cakrakotya.^s 

That alliance must have benefitted the other party also. One of its objects haa been 
explicitly stated in the poem, viz., the subjugation of Vajrankusa, The demon-king must be 
none other than Vajjuka^^ (also called Vajuvarman in one record the lord of Komo 
Mandala. We know from the Ratanpur inscription of Jajalladeva I (1114 A.n.) that Vajjuka 
gave his daughter, Nonall4, to Ratnadeva.^^ The marriage alliance must have made Ratna- 
deva very powerful, as is suggested by a passage in the above inscription. Hence we find 
this lady’s name mentioned in the records of Ratnadeva’s successors, ^2 much in the same 
way as the name of Kumllradevi is mentioned in Gupta inscriptions. Vajjuka was, therefore, 
a contemporary of Ratnadeva’s father Kamalaraja, who contributed to the prosperity of 
Gangeyadeva, as described in the Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Piithviraja.^^ Vajjuka 
was thus a junior contemporary of Sindhuraja, as we know that Bhoja and Gange^^adeva 
flourished in the same period. The Nagavamsi kings of Cakrakotya were often at war 

24 Cakrakotya has been satisfactorily identified by R. B. Hiralal with the central portion of the Bastar 
State. See List of C. P. Inscriptions, p. 150, 

25 Ibid,, p. 140. 

20 V ikratnd^adevacarita, IV, 30, 

27 I,A., XLXlll, pp. 144 5. 

28 This king must be identified with Nppatibhushaua, whose inscription is dated 1023 A.n. See Erra- 
kotTelugu inscription at Jagdalpur {List of C. P. Inscriptions, 2nd ed., p. 160.) 

29 I jfi'asSI II E.I., I, p. 22. 

so ft l qr ll Amoda plates of Prithvideva 

I, E.I., XIX, p. 79. 

S 1 Note TffTTI?! .t qR^flgl jjqf^qi I 

3 2 Cf. Amoda Plates of Jajalladeva II, EJ,, XIX, p. 209. 

33 UTf I I translate this line as above, differing from the Editor of the 

Amoda Plates. See E.I., XIX, p. 76. 

3 4 Gangeyadeva 'was defeated ty Pboja, See Dhar Pra^sti of Arjunavarmadeva , £J., VIII, p. 96. 
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with the Kalacuris of Ratanpur. We know, for instance, that JAjalladeva I of Ratanpur^^ 
and Somesvara of Cakrakotya^® claim victory over each other. It is, therefore, likely that at 
this period also the ruling princes of the two dynasties were on inimical terms and, therefore, 
the Naga chief sought the aid of Sindhuraja against Kamalar&ja and his ally Vaj juka of the 
Komo Mandala. 


The identification of Vajjoka with Vajr&nkusa is rendered probable by the mention 
of the hermitage of the sage Vanku, which lay on the way to Ratnavati, the capital of Vaj- 
rankusa. Dr. Biihler^^ proposed to connect the name Vanku of the sage with the geogra- 
phical name Vanku of the N&gpur 'prasctsti, verse 54. The two have no connection what- 
ever, for Vankshu (as read by Kielhom) mentioned in that verse of the prasasii 
is the name of a river of the north, on the banks of which, softened with filaments of saffron, 
the king of the Kira country is said to have been taught to sing the praises of the Param^ra 
king Laksmanadeva,®* while the hermitage of the sage Vanku was situated, as we have 
seen, to the south of the Narmada. It is noteworthy that the late Prof. Kielhom, who has 
edited the inscription in the EpigrapMa Indicay followed Lassen in reading Vankshu, and 
not Vanku as proposed by Dr. BUhler. I connect the name of the sage with that of the god 
Vaiikesvara, whose temple was erected in TummA,na before the time of Ratnadeva.^^ 
Knowing, as we do, that the names of deities are often derived from those of the individuals 
who erect temples in their honour,*® it is easy to conjecture that the temple of Vankesvara 
may have been erected by some one named Vanku, and he may well have been a sage as stated 
in the Navasdhasdnkacarita. We can at least infer that the idea of locating the hermit- 
age of a sage named Vanku must have suggested itself to the poet when he heard of the 
temple of Vankesvara in Tummana, This temple was so well-known that Tumm^^a, w’here 
it was situated, is called in one record Vanko-Tummana.*' 


We know that a son of Kokkalla I of Tripuri founded a kingdom in Tummana. From 
a remark in a charter of Jajalladeva I it appears that his descendants had to desert it after 
some time. ^2 It appears that towards the close of the tenth century Kalingarija, a scion 
of the same dynasty, again occupied Tummana and made it his capital. The place was, 
therefore, a flourishing one in the time of Sindhuraja, and it is not surprising that the latter 
occupied it before marching on Ratnavati, the capital of Vaj rankusa, which must have been 
situated not far from it. The close similarity between the names Ratnavati and modern 
Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, tempts one to identify the two. From the records of the Kala- 
curis of Ratanpur we know, however, that Ratanpur was founded by Ratnadeva or Rat- 
naraja,*^ the son-in-law of Vajjiika, and if this statement is correct it could not have been 
in existence at this period. Beglar** has recorded a tradition current in Ratanpur that 
the place was, in ancient times, called Manipura, which is mentioned in the MaMbMrata 
as the capital of a Naga king by whose daughter, Chitrangad^, Arjuna had a brave son named 
Babhruvahana.*^ As our poet has slightly changed the names of persons and places figuring 


See Ratanpur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva, E./., I, p. 32. 

•^6 E.I.y X, pp. 25 f . 

37 LA,y XhVlUy p. 172. 

3 ^ Nagpur Pra^ti, EJ., II, p. 182. 

n E.I.y I, p. 32. 

dedicated by Nohala, the wife of Yuvarlljadeva I of Tripuri. 

I'd. ‘ I A copper-plate of Ratnadeva II, 

<2 IPWft R ; 1 R f^ll E.I., I. p. 32. 

^ A.,SJ. Cunnmgham’a Reports, vol. X, p. 216. 

Cf, Adiparvan, adhydya 215, and Ah'amedhika parvan, ad. 95 (Bom. Ed.) 
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in his narrative, Ratnavati in the N av<isdhasdnkacarita may represent ancient Manipura 
which received its modern name when, in the next generation, Ratnadeva transferred his 
capital there from Tummdna. Ratanpnr is at a distance of about 45 miles from Tummana 
and must have been included in the Komo Mapdala ; the name of the latter has survived 
in the modem place-name Komo, which is about 30 miles north of Ratanpur. We do not 
know exactly the route Sindhur^ja took in marching on Ratnavati, or the place where he 
crossed the Narmada. If he crossed it somewhere near M5,ndh^ta/® Ratanpur would be 
about 200 miles distant from the river as described in Padmagupta’s poem. 

It now remains to say a few words about the identification of the Vidyadhara prince, 
^ikhandaketu, who sent his son Sa^ikhan^a with a large army to help Sindhuraja in his 
campaign. As we have seen above, Arikesarin probably owed his crown to the active help 
of Sindhur&ja. Feelings of gratitude may have induced him to send his son with military 
assistance. The name ^ikhandaketu is evidently suggested by the other name of Arike- 
sarin, viz., Ke^ideva, which occurs in the Bhandup plates of his nephew Chittarajadeva. 

Sindhuraja seems to have died soon after this expedition. He was succeeded by his 
son Bhoja. According to Merutunga, Bhoja reigned for the long period of fifty-five years. 
He must, therefore, have come to the throne when quite young. It seems that Arikesarin^ 
also died about this period and was succeeded not by his son (that he had one is clear from 
the Nava>sdha^nk(icarita), but by his nephew, Chittarajadeva, who must have usurped the 
throne, knowing full well that the young prince Bhoja of Dh^iA would not undertake a 
campaign in such a distant country as Konkana to help the son of his father’s friend, 
Arikesarin. Subsequent events proved that Chittar^ja had miscalculated ; for Bhoja invaded 
Konkana in 1019 a.d. and won a decisive victory, which he commemorated by issuing two 
copper-plates. This campaign of Bhoja, when he was scarcely out of his teens, has puzzled 
many scholars. Mr. C. V. Vaidya writes : “ Why Bhoja fought with Konkana in his early 
age does not appear (he must have been about twenty at the time) and how he went so far from 
his kingdom remains to be solved, though the fact of the conquest cannot be denied.” Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar^^ thinks that the expedition was undertaken to avenge the murder of 
Miulja. This reason does not, however, appear convincing, as Mufija was murdered about 995 
A.D. , while the expedition took place in 1019 a.d., i.e., twenty-four years later. Even supposing 
that Bhoja’s object was to avenge the murder of his uncle, why should he invade Kon- 
kana ? The rulers of Konkai^a do not seem to have acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
later C^lukyas. As stated above, their copper-plates give the genealogy, not of the later 
Calukyas but of the R^strakutas, and express regret for their downfall. We prefer, therefore, 
to account for this campaign as suggested above. The Betma plates show that Bhoja 
occupied Konkana for a while, and he may have placed Arikesarin’s son on the throne, but 
the latter seems to have been soon dethroned by the Calukya king Jayasiihha III, who 
conquered Konkana before 1024 a.d., evidently to place Chittar^ja again on the throne. The 
Bhandup plates of the latter show that he was secure on the throne in 1026 a.d. 

Inscriptional evidence has thus corroborated in all important details the account of 
Sindhuraja’s expedition in Chattisgadh as given in Padmagupta’s l^avasdhasdnlcacarita. 


It may be noted that some records of the Paramaras were issued after bathing in the Xarmada at 
this holy place. To the east of Mandhata lay the country of Cedi, which Sindhuraja does not seem to have 
entered on this occasion. 

47 HisThana plates are dated in l^^aka 930, i.e., 1017 a.d. 
if' LA,. XLI, p. 201. 
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LALLAVAKYANI. 

(The Wise Sayings of Ldl Did.) 

By Pandit ANAND KOUL, Sbinaoab, Kashmib. 

(Contintied from vol. LXI, p. 16.) 

In addition to those ‘ Wise Sayings of Lai Bed’ published in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Monograph entitled Lalld-Vdkydni by Sir Gecwge Grierson and Dr. L. D. Barnett, which 
were rendered into English verse by the late lamented Sir R. C. Temple, Bt., I have already 
published in the pages of the Indian Antiquary (vide vols, LIX, LX and LXI) some sixty 
others that I managed to collect from time to time. Further research has enabled me to 
discover fifteen more sayings of this prophetess, which I now publish. 

(1) Agaray grazum ; umga-wdney dur sagnmo ; 

Oraki kripdyi zagat wuzum , yora ti kenk mi surum no. 

I roared [like a river] at the source ; I irrigated the field with flood-water. 

By the mercy of That Side (i.e., God) the world got awakened ; [yet] on my 
part I did not meditate on anything. 

(2) Damiy dydthum shabnam piwdn ; damiy dyuthum piwdn sur ; 

Damiy dtfkam anighata rdtas^ damiy dyuthum dohas n'&r ; 

Damiy dsas lokat kord ; damiy sapanis jawdnd pur ; 

Damiy dsas pherdn thordn ; damiy sag^nis dazit s^r. 

At one time I saw dew falling ; at another time 1 saw hoar-frost falling ; 

At one time I saw the darkness of night ; at another time I saw the light of 
the day ; 

At one time I was a young girl ; at another time I was a full-grown damsel ; 

At one time I was moving about ; at another time I was burned to ashes. 

[The meaning is that nothing lasts in this transitory world ] 

(3) KavM chuk diivdn aniney baish ? 

Truk ay chuk ta andaray atsh. 

Shiva chuy ati lay kun mo gatsh ; 

Sahaza\ kathi mydai karto patsh. 

W hy art thou feeling with thy hand like a blind person ? 

If thou art wise get inside. 

Siva is there ; do not go anywhere else ; 

Friend ! put thy trust in my word. 

(4) Kus^ ha mali ! lusny na pakdn pakdn % 

Kus, ha mdli [ Idsny na wulgdn Sumeru ? 

Kua^ ha mdli ! Idsuy na mardn ta zhcdn 
Kua, ha mdli ! Many na kardn nindd ? 

Zal, ha mdli ! Idauy na pakdn pakdn. 

Surya Idauy na vmlgdn Sumeru. 

Tsandrama Msuy na mardn ta zhv&n, 

Manoah luauy na kardn nindd. 

Who, 0 father ! is not tired of going [and] going ? 

Who, O father t is not tired of going round Sumeru f 
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Who, 0 father ! is not tired of dying and being reborn ? 

Who, 0 father ! is not tired of backbiting ? 

Water [in a river] is not tired of going [and] going (i,e., flowing perpetuall 3 ^). 

The sun is not tired of going round Sumeru. 

The moon is not tired of dying and being reborn (i,e., of waning and waxing). 
Man is not tired of backbiting, 

(5) Lai bu draijas dorep doref/ 

Qulvf tkavit wachas ; 

Yus nun nerey su phut krerej^ ; 

Klvjun diyion Yachas ! 

I, Lalla, wandered from lane to lane 
With breast locked up (i.e., silent) : 

Whoever showed himself got drowned in a well ; 

Let him be devoured by a Yaksha ! 

(0) Na pijdyas ta na zdyas, 

Na kheyam hand na shonth. 

Shun chas pata tay 
Satan chas bronfh, 

I neither gave birth to a child nor was I born ; 

I neither ate endive nor ginger. 

I am behind six [enemies, namely, lust, wrath, desire, arrogance, delusion and 
jealousy]. 

Ahead of truthful persons. 

(7) Ora a Pdnay. fpra ti Pdnay : 

Pat ay ivdnay ^ozi na zdh. 

Pdnay Gupt ta Pdnay Gydmy; 

Pdnay Pdnas mud nu zdh 

That side He (i.o., God) is Himself ; this side, too, He is Himself . 

He never remained behind. 

He is Himself Invisible and Himself Omniscient ; 

He never died to Himself (i.e., is Everlasting and Omnipotent ) 

(S) Ora ii Pdnay ; yora ti Pdnay ; 

Pdnay Pdnas chu na mddn. 

Pratham atses na muley d/may : 

Suy, ha mdli • chay dshcar zdn. 

That side He is Himself ; this side (i.e,, as man) he is Himself ; 

He Himself (as man) does not join with Himself. 

In the first place not even a grain will penetrate into Him (He being so infinitesi- 
mal) ; 

That is, 0 father ! a wonderful knowledge. 

(0) SaUsangay pavitra dhorum ; 

Navi sail ruzas trapurit bar ; 

Dashi dashamiy dudr prazalovuw ; 

Ikddashi tsandramas karam lay. 
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Du'ddashi mandala deh shamrovum. 

Triyodashi tribeniy ndvam kdy, 

Tsatvrdashi tsuddh bhavan shamdvum, 

Purna-pantsadashi Uandran karum uday. 

^ Akdoh bhogiy pan sanddrum. 

Rasati ruzas kalpan trdvit — 

Suy. ha mali ! karam putUn pfiz. 

By association with the good I tied on the kvia grass [for the purification of nay 
finger] ; 

On the ninth [day] I truly stayed with doors closed ; 

On the tenth I lit the tenth house, 

On the eleventh I made acquaintance with the moon ; 

On the twelfth disc I subdued my body ; 

On the thirteenth I washed my body at the confluence of three rivers ; 

On the fourteenth I subdued fourteen worlds ; 

On the fifteenth I found the moon rise ; 

On the first I gave sustenance to myself. 

I peacefully remained with cares cast away — 

That, O father ! w^as my worship of idols. ^ 

(10) Treshi buchi mo kreshandwnn ; 

Ydni tshiy tdni eandhdmn dlk. 

Phrit cdnis dhdmn ta pdrun ? 

Kar npakdrun suy chay kriy. 

Do not make thyself crave [for water and food] by thirst and hunger ; 

As soon as thou becomest depressed, refresh thyself. 

Fie upon thy fasting and the breaking of thy fast \ 

Do good to others, that is thy duty. 

(11) Tsdlun chu wuzamala ta traiay ; 

Tsdlun chu mendinen ghatakdr ; 

Tsdlun chu pdn panun kadun gratay — 

Heta, mdli, saniosh ; udti pdnay. 

To endure is lightning and thunderbolt ; 

To endure is darkness at midday ; 

To endure is to sift one’s self through a grinding -mill — 

Be, O father ! content ; (what is destined to come) will come of itself. 

(12) Tsay, Deva, gartas ta dhariiy srazak ; 

Taay, Deva, ditit kranzan prdn ; 

Tsay, Deva, thani rusiuy wazak^ 

Kua zdni, Deva, con parimdn ? 

Thou, 0 Lord ! pervadest the whole as well as the universe ; 

Thou, 0 Lord ! gavest life to bodies ; 

Thou, 0 Lord ! ringest without pealing. 

Who can, O Lord ! know thy proportions ? 

1 In this saying Lalia speaks of different stages reached within herself while practising yc(ja on 
successive days. 
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(13) Umay ddi iay Umay suriini : 

Umay tlnirum pannn imn. 

Anil trcivit Nit ay bhdsum : 

Tavay provuin Paramsthdn, 

The syllable Dm is the beginning, and I meditated on Om ; 

I made myself with Om. 

Having left the perishable [body], I found the Imperisha))le (God) : 
By doing that I attained the Supreme Abode. 

(14) Yati huh gagis tati ol Suh ; 

Tati dydthum Mol Suh. 

Kanan tshanit icol Suh ; 

Suh tag Suh, Suh lay Suh ; 

Sny Suh, tag buh kusuh. 

Where I went there He is ; 

There I saw That Father (Gud). 

He has got rings in His ears ; 

He and He, He and He ; 

He is He, and who am I < 

(15) Zanam prdvit viboh na tshodum : 

Loban, bhogan bharam na prig ; 

Sumuy dhdr sethd zoniim : 

T solum dukh, xmv, polum Day. 

Having taken birth, I searched not aggrandisement ; 

Desires [and] enjoyments I liked not ; 

I considered moderate food enough ; 

I bore pain [and] poverty, [and] worshipped God. 


RANDOM NOTES ON THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

By E. H. JOHXSTON, D.Litt. 

(Continued from p. 99, supra.) 

n. 

In the following notes I quote in full the passage discussed and as a rule Professors Wool- 
ner and Sarup’s translation, taking the plays in the order in which they appear in the latter. 

Praiijndyaugandhardyana, Act i, p. 13. Hamsakah — ■ Tado paccdadappdnaih ddni bhat- 
fdram pekkhia amna mama bhddd hado, an&na mama pldd, amna mama sudo, mama vaassa tti 
annodhd blhaUino parakkamaih vannaantu savvado abhiddudd de pdvd. 

A famous passage, and one of the very few where the translators have gone palpably 
WTong. The point lies in the use of anyathd in the sense of ‘ falsely,' for w^hich there is plenty 
of authority. An amusing play on the double meaning occurs in Mattavildsa. p. 7 : Deva- 
soma objects to the Kapalin’s description of the road to salvation, Bhaavam nam tahd bhani- 
davvam. Aghante mokkhamaggam annahd vannaanti, ‘ The saints describe the road to salva- 
tion differently.’ The Kapalin deliberately takes her to mean annahd in the sense of ‘ falsely ’ 
and replies, Bhadre te khalu miihyddfstayali, ‘ Quite so, my dear, their views are wrong.’ The 
meaning of the passage above is that the wretches ran up on all sides towards the king, mis- 
representing his valour by saying, ' He murdered my brother,’ etc. 
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Ib,, Act iii, p. 47. The Vidu^ka says he has seen the king in prison. The scene pro- 
ceeds : — 

Yaug, — Hanta hhoh, AtikrdntayogaJc^emd rdiril},. Divasa iddntm praiipdlytUe. 

Ahah samvUirya nisd jgratilcsyate 
svhhe prabJhdte divaso ^nucirdyaJte \ 

Andgaddrthdny (tsubhdni pmyatdrh 
gatarh gatam kdlam aveksya nirvrlih || 

Rum. — Samychg bhavdn dka. Ttdye ^pi kdlavisese nidaiva bdhudosd bandhanefu. Kulak , 
VyavaKdresv amdhydndm loke vdpratirajyatdm \ 

PrabhdU drstadosdndm vairi'^m rajani bhayam \ \ 

Tr., I, 25. ‘ Yaug. — ^Alas ! There is no security at night. Now we must wait for the day. 

When the day is over, we look for the night : When the dawn is 
bright, we look forward to the day. Our satisfaction to see time 
ever passing, must see in troubles the advantages that are to come. 

Rum. — Well said. Though time is all alike, the night is full of obstruc- 
tions. For 

The night is a terror to foes who cannot succeed in their enter- 
prises, or are unpopular in the w'orld and find out their error in 
the morning.’ 

The translators suggest that this enigmatic passage is out of place and should come at the 
end of the act, but there is no obvious place to insert it there, and I think it can be so under- 
stood as to fit in here, remembering that it comes after a long passage in which the three 
disguised characters have been speaking in elaborate riddles, which were ingeniously ex- 
plained by Ganapati Sastri, so as not to be understood by casual hearers. The editor’s gloss 
on this passage is far from clear to me, but I accept his interpretation of some of the words. 
The time is in the early afternoon and the reference to night and day must therefore be under- 
stood to be metaphorical ; by ‘ night ’ I take Yaugandhar&yai;ia to refer to the time during 
which the conspirators have been lying in concealment without seeing the king, who has 
all the time been in great danger of his life. The compound aiikrdntayogaksemd is difficult, 
and I can find no analogy to the translators’ construction of it. If the text is not corrupt 
(e.g., it would be easier to read atikrdntd sayogaksemarh rdtrih)y it would seem preferable to 
take atikrdnta in the same sense as in atikrdntavigraha in Act ii, p. 36, lit. ‘ the night has its 
security in the past,’ i.e., ‘ is safely over.’ Similarly the ‘ day ’ is the time for action and 
pratipdlyate should be understood as parallel with 'pratiksycde and anucintyate in the verse ; 
that is, ‘ the time for action is now awaited ’ means ‘ we must t hink about action now.’ HarUa 
then can be taken in its ordinary acceptation, not in the rare sense of ‘ Alas ! ’ To put it 
in plain language, the minister says, * Up, my friends ; our time of concealment and worst 
danger is over and the king is still safe. So far so good ; now we must consider our plans of 
action.’ This provides the cue for his next speeches, in which he questions Vasantaka about 
the king’s state, in order to ascertain the possibilities of the situation. 

If this interpretation is correct, the verse should agree in sentiment. Samuittrya im- 
plies passing successfully and anucint does not mean ‘ look forward to,’ but ‘ ponder on.* 
The drift of the first hemistich is : after one has passed the day successfully, i.e., had a period 
of fortune, one expects the night, a time of danger and difficulty ; when the dawn comes 
without the danger having materialised {^bka), one takes thought for the day, i.e., as it is 
the period of action, plans are to be made for action then. In the second half the trouble- 
some word is andgatdrtha, where I think artha must mean ‘ occasion,’ i.e., ‘ whose occasions 
are still in the future.’ Translate therefore, ‘ To those, who foresee evils in the womb of the 
future, to observe the mere passing of time (without the evils being realised) is in itself bliss.’ 

Rumanvat, who is an honest, thickheaded fighting man, is naturally all at sea with this, 
hard saying and, taking it literally, comments, ‘ Quite true. To people in prison, though 
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all time is alike to them, the night in particular is full of danger/ Dosa in the sense of ‘ dan- 
ger,’ ‘ evil consequence,’ is well authenticated and occurs twice more in this play and not 
infrequently in th Buddhacarita ; there may be a pun also, bcbhiidosd, ^ very dark.’ The 
following verse must be so explained as to illustrate this statement. In the first place vairin 
does not mean exactly ‘ foe,’ but a ‘ man who has an enmity or feud with someone else ’ ; 
thus DC, i, 6, nirvaird vimukhibhavanti suhrdalp, ' without cause of enmity, etc.,’ andZ>^wr^flf- 
vitasarkvada, p. 11, jpdrthivdndm . . . anyonychbaddhavaird7}dni. The second line there- 

fore means, ‘ The night is dangerous to men who have a feud with anyone else, since by day- 
light they can see (and avoid) sources of trouble.* The first line then defines the daylight 
dangers which they can avoid. Vyavahdra means here not ‘ enterprise ’ but ‘ lawsuit,’ and 
ctsddhya, which surely cannot have an active meaning, is used in the pejorative sense of sd- 
dhaya so common in the KauL Arthasdstra (see Meyer’s translation, p. 528, n. 5) ; cf. also 
DutfChghaMkacay 51, pdrvsyasddhya, and Saundarananda, ix, 13, mantrasddhya. The English 
equivalent is hard to find, ‘ do down,* ‘ remove from one’s path,’ ‘ ruin,’ etc. Apratirajya- 
tdm is difficult, for raj does not occur with prcUi according to the PW except once in the 
causative and in any case it must mean, not ‘ unpopular,’ but ‘ who take no pleasure in.’ One 
could divide vd prati°y but in either case it is not clear to me how by taking or not taking 
pleasure in the world one avoids the danger of a vendetta. ^Rajycbtdin is the editor’s emenda- 
tion for °rajjatdm and I would prefer the conjecture, equally good palaeographically, of 
vd pratirdjatdm : even so the PW gives only one reference for rdj with prati. It is notori- 
ously dangerous to kill prominent people openly for fear of causing disaffection. The first 
line therefore means that daylight dangers do not trouble men ‘ who are not to be worsted 
in the law-courts or who stand much in the world’s eye.’ 

The passage is one of great difficulty and certainty is impossible, but I think my con- 
struction of it keeps closer to ordinary Sanskrit usage and fits the context exactly. 

Ib., Act iv, p. 62. Nirodhamuktd iva krsvusarpdh, 

Tr., I, p- 30. ‘ Like snakes that have just sloughed their skins.’ 

I can find no authority for the use of nirodha in the sense of ' snake’s skin ’ and do not 
see why it should not be taken in the ordinary meaning of ‘ confinement ’ (cf. iv, 10, aiul 
12 in this play). Snakes when captured are put in a pot and often show signs of great acti- 
vity, if let loose. Once I had the fortune to be present when a party of Nats brought in a 
number of snakes in chatties for despatch to Kasauli, and to witness their transfer from the 
pots to a travelling box ; a ticklish operation when a lively hamadryad (king cobra) was in 
question, who for two hours kept attacking all the operators, before he could be boxed. This 
experience is apposite ; for krsmisarpa apparently can only indicate a hamadryad. The 
confining of snakes in pots is an old Indian custom, referred to at Saundaranaiida, xv, 56 
(cf. ib., ix, 12, and note thereon in my translation). These last passages refer to the activity 
and vTathfulness of snakes in such circumstances, and make my explanation of the simile 
more probable. 

Svapnavdsavadatta, iv, p. 36. Viddsakal]i, — [urdhvam avedokya) M hi saraakdlayimrnala, 
anlarikkke pasdiahaladcvabdhudamsayuaih sarasapantim java samdhidam gac^harilim pekkhada 
ddva bhavam. 

Ganapati Sastri’s later edition for students is not available to me, but I find that later 
Indian editions read pasddiahaladeva^ and the translators accept this text, I, 53 : — ‘ Jester. — 
(Looking up) Oh, look, your Highness ! Do you see this line of cranes advancing steadily 
along the clear autumn sky, as beautiful as the long white arms of the adored Baladeva ? ’ 

It will be noted that the words ‘ long white ’ are added by the translators to make the 
comparison clear. Now* this passage is clearly a reference to Saundaramnda, x, 8 
Bahvuyate talra slid hi irngd 

mmki^ipiabarhah i'fnjifo I 
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Bkuje Balasydyatapmahdhor 
vaiduryakeyura iva bahhase || 

That it is put into the mouth of the Vidu^ka shows that Bhasa is criticizing (with justice, 
be it said) Asvaghosa's comparison as a frigid conceit. This verse contains the word dyaia 
twice and, as the translation shows, we w ant in the S V some w ord meaning ‘ long/ ‘ out- 
stretched,’ to make the comparison clear. Further pasddia^ (prasddita^) seems to me very 
odd in the context, and I think therefore that Ganapati Sastri was on the right lines when 
he gave prasdrita as the chdyd for pasdia in the original edition. Only his text wants correc- 
tion to pasdrida° ; this is the word always used for outstretched arms. The curious position 
of the participle in the compound may well have puzzled the copyist and led to an emendation. 

Bhasa refers quite clearly twice elsewhere to Asvaghosa’s poems, viz., at PF, i, 18, to 
Buddhacarita, xiii, 60 (cf. Saundaranandu, xvi, 97), as pointed out by Ganapati Sastri, and 
in the well-know^n verse quoted from the SV hy Abhinavagupta, the place of which has now 
been determined (Thomas, JEASy 1928, 887 ff.). to Buddhacurita, i, 79, as pointed out by 
Morgenstieme {Uber das VerJidltnis zwischen Cdrudatta und Mrcchakatikd, p. 14, n. 2). The 
latter comparison proves that tadanena is correct in the Bhilsa verse, for it=: Asvagho^a’s 
°tddena, the exact meaning of w hich I shall discuss in the edition of the Buddhacarita w hich 
I hope to bring out in due course. There are several passages in the other plays, particu- 
larly in the DC, wiiich recall Asvaghosa, but the ideas and forms of expression are found 
too often elsewhere to be safe evidence of direct allusion to the Buddhist poet. 

This passage of the aSV illustrates Bhasa ’s fondness for subtle allusion and show’s that 
he relied on the education and quick wits of his audience to take up the point at once. An- 
other, not obvious, joke is to be found at the beginning of Act iv, p. 29 (tr., I, 51), when the 
Vidu^ka says he is so well off in the palace of the king of Magadha that he might be experi- 
encing all the joys of anaccharasamvdso Uttarakiiriivdso. It is true that the land of the Ut- 
tarakunis is an earthly paradise, famed for its pleasures of the table and of love, but the 
jester has mixed up his mythology. The Apsarases live among the gods in Paradise, not 
among the Uttarakurus, w^ho have their ow’n special women. 

Daridracarudatta, Act ii, p. 45. Cetah - Ham, vippaladdho Jimi, vdddaiuinikkhdmidaj^v- 
vakddie onamiapaoharae karinaurassa parippJiando ajjude jeria na diffho. 

Ganika - Lahitjanossa stdaho vilimao, kini de usseassa kdraiuim, 

Tr., I, p. 88. ‘ Page. — Oh, I am so disappointed that my mistress did not see Karna- 

pura s valiant deed. If only she had seen, leaning forward 
from the casement with bosom bowed . . . 

Courtesan. — Feather-headed people are easily amazed. What is the 
cause of your excitement ? ’ 

This translation follow’s the indication afforded by the Mrcchakatikd, which gives the 
page s name as Karnapura, but seems to me to miss the point. In the first place the meaning 
valiant deed ’ for parispanda is based on a passage in the Pancardtra, which I explain be- 
low, and is opposed to the regular use of the word. As it is not adequately dealt with in 
the dictionaries, a few’ quotations of its use may be made. It is specially used in philosophical 
works, replacing the earlier vispanda, which means ‘ activity,’ ‘ movement.’ The latter is 
only found in Buddhist sources, e.g., in Pali, Dtgha, I, 40, paritasitavipphanditarh, Atthorsdlini , 
323, and Visuddhimagga, 448, kdyavipphandana , and in Buddhist Sanskrit, Bvddhacarita , 
xiv, 22, karmabhih . . cittavispandasambhavaih, Jdtakamdld v 18. svahvddhivispanda- 

samahitena . . karmand, and xxvi, 40, Tnaiiovdkkdyavispandaih , Satasahasrikdprajndpdra- 

mitd, 67, sarvasattvacittacaritavispanditdni, Mularnadhyamakakdrikds, 307, 1. 10, vispandah 
sarnacestd. The MBh. substitutes for it at xii, 12704 and 12780. Later parispanda 

took its place and is used as a synonym for kriyd in the Vaisesika sense, but limited to the 
mental or physical motion of an individual. Thus Vacaspati Misra on Yogasuira, i, 9, denies 
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‘paris'panda to 'purusa, and on Sdmhhyakdrikd, 10, defines sakriyam as parispandavat : simi- 
larly Kumarila in the Atmavdda section, 74 ff., of the Slokavdrttilca, The later Buddhist 
philosophers do the same ; e.g., Trirksikd, p. 32, 1. 21, cetandyds cittaparispanddtmakatvdty 
and Abhidharmakosa, voL V, 280, n. 2, parispandam akurvad apt. These quotations prove 
that pa/rispanda does not mean an actual deed, but a movement of the body or mind, activity 
or motion, kriyd, as opposed to act, karma. Therefore when PR, Act ii, p. 32 (tr., I, 128), 
has drstaparispanddndm yodkapurusdndm karmdni, we must translate ‘ the deeds of the 
warriors whose activity has been witnessed.’ 

It is not justifiable to assign any meaning here to parispanda, which is not consistent 
with this range of meanings, but we are forced to do so if Karnapura is a proper name. But 
need it be so ? It does not occur again in the DC, and if it were not for the later play, surely 
we should all construe, ‘ Oh, I am disappointed that I did not see (lit. by whom was not seen) 
the shaking of my mistress’s ear*ornament, as she leant, etc.’ He kills two birds with one 
stone, by implying, not only how much he has lost by his mistress’s not seeing him, but also 
how excited she would have been to see him. This translation gives a more natural sense 
to yena and one might compare Pratimdndtaka, iv, 22, yena , . na drstah. Sudraka’s 

version, which spoils the point by reproducing the second intention only of the page, has also 
the same construction, vancidd si jde ajja ka'^i^uraassa parakkamo na dittho. Though there 
seems to me no reasonable doubt of the correctness of my rendering, the explanation is in- 
complete unless we can account for the change in the Mrcchakatikd. It is perhaps significant 
that Avi., Act iii, p. 34, has the term kai^tT^uraceda (MSS. kanneura°) for a ‘ harem servant ’ 
and that kai^ty^eurassa is a variant reading of the passage under discussion. Possibly in Su- 
draka’s text of the DC kanndurassa had been corrupted to karinduraassa, which might be 
understood as equivalent to kannAuraceda, and he may have objected to giving a courtesan's 
servant such a title and therefore turned it into a fanciful proper name. The Mrcckakatikd 
does not always darken counsel as here, but is sometimes able to suggest a correction of the 
DCs text. Thus, following Filippo- Belloni (Festgabe Jacobi, 133), at Act iii, p. 57, where 
the MSS. offer the alternative readings, bhusyam and drastavyam, the two should be combined 
on the authority of the later play to bhumi^tham dravyam. Again at Act i, p. 18, Vasanta- 
sena says it is specially dark by the side -door asambhoanvaliTUidde, which can only mean ‘ be- 
cause it is dirty (obscure ?) from lack of use.’ Probably however it is corrupt, the phrase 
recurring in a more natural sense at Act iv, p. 84, and being transferred here by error. Su- 
draka has altered the sentence somewhat, but I infer from his reading that his text of the 
DC had asamjoamaUnadde, * because it is dark where there is a break in the wall (for the 
door).’ The wall would be white and the door would make a darker patch in the night. 

The grandiloquent terms of the servant’s speech suggest that the author is taking off a 
similar description in some kdvya, such as Saundarananda, yi, 2, sd . . gavdksam dkramija 

payodhardbhydm . . harmyataldl lalambe mukhena tiryahnatakundalena, or cf. DJiurtU’ 

vi^sarkvdda, p. 5, 1. 11, Probably such a description was a commonplace in kdvya and we 
can hardly identify any particular original now. It is the inappropriateness of such language 
in the servant’s mouth that determines the tenor of the courtesan’s reply. Viamaya means 
‘ arrogance,’ and the sense is, ‘ Feather-headed people soon get bumptious. What’s the 
reason for your highfaluting (or bombast) ? ’ 

76., Act iii, 6. Sajjalaka defending theft says : — 

Kdmam ntcam idam vadaniu vibadhdJi supte^ yad vartate 
vih'ostem hi vahcandparibhavah sauryam na kdrkasyatd \ 

Svddhind vacaniyatdpi tu varam baddho na sevdhjalir 

mdrgas caisa narendrasuptikavadhe purvarh krto Draunind 1| 

Tr., I, 91 

‘ Let the wiseacres call it low, this business when folks are asleep, for the shame of cheat- 
ing those that are trustful comes from daring, not cruelty. Independence though of ill 
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report is better far than the folded hands of servility. This was the road that was taken of 
old by Drona’s son when he slew the sleeping kings/ 

Two of the words require some explanation. Paribhava, ' shame,’ is hardly possible, 
the proper meaning being ‘ contempt,’ ‘ insult.’ I would prefer to take it to the earlier use 
of paribhu, not uncommon in the epics and occurring in this very play at iii, 4, in the sense 
of ‘ master,’ ‘ get the better of.’ Paribhava is not recorded in this sense, except possibly at 
Saptasataka (ed. Weber), 366, but there is no reason why it should not have it. The com* 
pound therefore should mean ‘ getting the better of by deceitful means.’ Kdrkasyatd is an 
odd form ; the meaning of ‘ cruel ’ for karkoria only appears in the later lexica and is due 
apparently to a misunderstanding of the statement that kr&ra and karka^a are both syno- 
nyms for ‘ hard ’ (e.g., cf. the Amarakosa), The proper meaning is ‘ firm,’ ‘ hard * ; in the 
Rdmayaiipz it often signifies ‘ steadfast ’ in battle, and it is common later, especially in erotic 
literature, of the firmness of women’s bodies or the hardness of their minds. One possible 
meaning here is therefore ‘ hardness of mind,’ ‘ insensibility to moral issues,’ and aiikarkasa 
is so used in the next verse. The alternative is to apply the Amarakoia'B synonym of sdha* 
Bika, ‘ one who does deeds of violence,’ more particularly ‘ a robber ’ as opposed to a thief, 
who avoids violence (cf. Meyer’s translation of the Kauf. Arthasdstra, p. 801, note on 303, 37). 
Sajjalaka calls his theft sdhasa in the next act, p. 74, and sdhaaikay Act ii, p, 37, means ‘ rob- 
ber.’ 

Turning now to the construction, I see only one way of interpreting the verse, as it 
stands ; for I agree with the translators in rejecting Ganapati Sastri and Morgenstierne’a 
solution of construing muryam na bhavatiy kdrkasyatd bhavcUi, The construction with 
kdmam is unusually frequent in this play, occurring twice again, at i, 13, without any corre- 
sponding particle in the main sentence, and at i, 18, where hi introduces the main sentence. 
If ^udraka’s text read hi in this latter passage, he found it difficult, for his corresponding 
verse reads iu. Hi may govern the whole sentence, i.e., ‘ Vasantasen^, you are perceived 
now ; for, although you are not seen in the dark . , , your perfume . . will betray 
you/ Alternatively it may be taken as introducing the speaker’s asseveration against some- 
body else’s belief or argument, a usage not uncommon in the dialogue of plays, but generally 
coupled with tena and never elsewhere following kdmamy i.e., ‘ though (you think) you are 
not seen in the dark . ., (I say) your perfume, etc.’ This would do here, ‘ although the 

wiseacres call it . . I say it is heroism, not violence.* In the other plays PH y iii, 5, 

has the regular kdniam . , iuy but Dutaghatotkacay 14, kdmam . . hi, unfortunately 

in a verse, the sense of which in its context is not clear to me (the difficulty lies in tulyarupam, 
whose equivalence to yuktarupam, as suggested by the editor, is impossible in itself and re- 
duces the verse to nonsense). 

But I regard this method of interpreting the verse as doubtful, and it has the disadvan- 
tage of not explaining tu in the third pdday while the fourth pdda follows clumsily on the 
third, being rather an illustration of the proposition contained in the second. Accordingly 
I would suggest that the second and third pddas have been transposed. This must have 
happened at a very early date ; for ^udraka, whose alterations of the verse shows that he felt 
the same difficulties in it that we do, has the same order as the text of the DC, With this 
slight change the whole verse falls into order and is entirely free from objection. The trans- 
lation w'ould run, ^ Let the wiseacres, if they like, tell us this sort of behaviour to folks asleep 
is a low affair, yet independence though of ill report is far better than the folded hands of 
servility. For getting the better of the trustful by deceitful means is heroism, not unjusti- 
fiable violence, and this was the road the son of Drona took when he slew the sleeping kings.’ 
Another, but perhaps inferior, alternative is to amend the second pdda so as to make it a 
parenthetical explanation of the opinion of the vibudhdh in the first pdda. Thus the reading 
naight conceivably be visvasie, hi na, etc., ‘ let the wiseacres call it low, on the score that get- 
ting the better of the trustful by deceitful means is not merely not heroism, but has not even 
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the merit of violence (or, firmness of mind ?)/ Theft is not heroism ; it does not even postu- 
late the possession of the personal qualities required for robbery and is therefore low. Su- 
draka may have had some such reading ; for he modifies the second pdda so as to give it this 
eliect (. . cauryam na muryam hi tat), while getting rid of the dubious kdrkasyatd. The 

standard text of his play spoils the effect of this by substituting, in the third pdda, hi for tu, 
which is required to counterbalance kdinam, but improves the fourth by reading mar go hy 
esa. If we carry out the transposition I propose, this latter amendment is unnecessary. 

76., Act iii, p. 5G. The Vidusaka says he cannot go to sleep, kattavvakarittikidasamkedo 
via sakkiasamariao. This was conjee turally amended later by Ganapati Sastri to kattavva- 
karatihikidasamkedo, etc., accej^ted by the translators, tr., I, 92, ‘ A Buddhist monk that’s 
made an assignation with a servant girl.’ 

Kartavyakarastri—paricdrikd is iiighl}' improbable and a knowledge of Buddhism would 
have shown that the conjecture was entirely unnecessary. The reference is to the practice 
known as jdgarikd (see Rhys Davids — Stede's Pali Dictionary s.v.), keeping awake at night 
to induce mystic meditation, of which a clear account will be found at Saundarananda, xiv, 
20 ff. Kattabbaka in Pali means the task an aspirant has to perform to become an Arhat 
(Theragdthd, 330) and is the equivalent of kararuya in the formula of Arhatship. Saihketa 
is properly either ' a characteristic trait ’ (Mahdva-stu, I, 78, 1. 10, cf. note) or is a synonym 
of vyavahdra and sarkvrti, ' truth as seen by ordinary men,’ ‘ worldly usage ’ (Midamadhya- 
makakdrikds, 28, n. 1, and 492, 1. 11, and Mahdvyutpatti),'^ In classical Sanskrit riktikr is 
rare and late {PW and Schmidt’s Nachtrdge) ; but Buddhist tradition understood the root 
tie to mean ‘ purify ’ (Mahdvastu, I, 531), and ritta in Pali means ‘emancipated ’ {Suttani’ 
pdta, 823). The phrase is deliberately perhaps a bit of a jumble to make fun of the Vidusaka, 
but the literal translation is, ‘ like a Buddhist monk who has been emancipated from worldly 
knowledge by following the path to Arhatship,’ namely by practising Jugfur/M. The passage 
helps to date the play as early, because it indicates a time when the Hinayana was still 
flourishing and familiarity with its practices could be presumed in a non-Buddhist audience. 
Like several others, it also shows that it is dangerous to take the words sramana and bhiksii in 
a non- Buddhist work as necessarily referring to Buddhist monks, unless qualified by Sdkya or a 
similar word, or to assume that any reference to Buddhist mendicants can only be depreciatory. 

76., Act iv, p. 79, The Vidusaka, describing the glories of Vasantasena’s house, sa 3 's 
ndndpaffanasanuigadehi ddmiehi puttad vdianti, Tr., I, p. 100, ‘ Visitors from various towns 
are busy reading,’ following Ganapati Sa.stri s ckdyd of j^ustakdh, 

Agdmika is a difficult word ; the editor took it to be dgama and glossed sdstrajha, which 
seems entirely out of the question. The translators (like Filii3po-Belloiii l.c.) take it as 
equivalent to dgantuka. The only authenticated meaning is ‘ relating to the future ’ ; could 
it therefore mean ‘ fortune-teller ' here, the same as ddcsika ? But pattana (or pu/tona) is 
perhaj^s significant, for it means a big ‘ commercial centre,’ ‘ mart,’ from which trade radi- 
ates. Thus agdmika might be a name for travelling traders and this gives point to Dr. Mor- 
genstierne's comparison with the description of a similar palace in the Brhatkathdslokasam* 
graha, x, 99-192, where Gomukha's passage through the numerous courtyards is obstructed 
by the various craftsmen pressing the virtues of their wares on him. The question then 
arises what to make of puttad. Substantial amendment is impossible, since Sudraka’s addha- 
vdcido . . potthao in his much elaborated version proves that he understood pustaka 

here. This last is a rather late loan-word, introduced perhaps by Iranian-speaking invaders 
about the beginning of our era, and the earliest occurrence in literature is apparently in Kant. 
ArthaMstra, ii, 7, in the sense of ‘ ledger,’ ‘ register.' Are we to understand traders dictating 
the writing up of their ledgers ? But this is hardly general enough for a very brief descrip- 
tion. though it might well find a place in a more elaborate one. Moreover it demands the 
amendment putthnd or potlhad. If wo adhere to the text, we could understand putrakd^ 

i Accept protoraf)ly tiie eKplanatiun at Ahhtdhdruviko'iii, vol. V, 200, u. 2. 

3 
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A\hicli could only mean ‘puppets.* Such a reference ^vould be very interesting, but again 
is hardly probable. There is hovever another alternative and that is to refer it to tlie 
Pralait word jyotta, meaning ‘ clothes * at Jacobi's Amgowdlilte ErzdUangcn, 31, 8, and 
Karp Circman jar i. i, 27, wMch would be spelt putia in the DC's Prakrit ; potti is used in the 
former work. 59. 30. for ‘ bathing VTap.' lilvc Himli potid. This seems to me to give the best 
solution, tliough it involves the admission that Sudralm, if he read p:ifla4, understood pu- 
ihad. I would translate, ‘ Travelling merchants from the various marts are advertising their 
f ioths.' 

Karnabhdra. 15. Of galloping horses, suddenly stopping, iitkarna-stimitanciidLylvaU 
gnvdtpitdgrdnajidh. The editor suggests akm for aL\Ct and the translators follow this and 
render, II. 37. ’ They prick tlieir eais and slightly areh their neek>. strung with beads, and 
rub them with their muzzles.’ 

But is it necessary or right to amend 1 Tlie PW quotes two iiLStances of anciki cipplied 
to the eyes from the 31 Bh. and. to judge from Mailinatha on Baghuvamki. v. 7G. it simply 
moans ‘ bright,’ ‘ beautiful,’ a development perhaps from phrases such as blirubhcddmitaio- 
cana at Dkitrtavitasa^mvddcb, 12, 1. 14. StimiH also surely requires tlie retention of aksi, 
I understand the compound to mean, ‘ With ears pricked, bright eyes fixed, and muzzles 
resting on their arched necks.' They do not rub their necks, but arc holding them well- 
arc lied. as if suddenly x>ullcd \ip, or Like horses with a beariinr-rein. 

Avhndraka. Act v, 5. Avimaraka. reproving the Vidii.^aloi for inaldng fun of him, says : — 
Na to na bialdhir mama dusanhjd 
ycna prakdmam bMveUdsmi has yak \ 

Tr., II, 97, ‘ Xo blame to me and none to thee, if I should make thee laugh.’ 

Surely na . . 7ia is a strong affirmative used ironically, as at PY, Act i, p. 9. in 

Riimanvat's remark to Udayana to dissuade him from attempting to catch the fatal elephant, 
7ia Jiu do eMvanddinam vi disdgadriarh gahanayh yui saynbhdvamam, not (tr., 1, 10) ‘ Quite possiblv 
you miglit catch, etc., but ‘ Of course you could catch, etc.’ This outspoken remark of the 
blunt soldier is commented on by A^augandharayana in his next speech. This hemistich 
also illustrates the rule when gerundives take the genitive of the agent and when the instru- 
mental (Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax. § 66 Remark). I would translate, ' Of course it is right for 
you to disparage my inteUigcnce, so that I am to be laughed at by you as much as you like ’ 

The rule should be applied in two other passages. At PA". Act i, 31. ciramdirotlarhjdndm 
khh drdyam vetnavdsindm. the translation (I, IGG), ’ Those who dwell in forests clad in coats 
of bark need sec nobody,’ presupposes the instrumental (and the emendation, ko drsyo ?>. 
Tlie mcauing. as tlie context show.s. can only be. ' Tliose who dwell in forests clad in coats 
of bark have nothing worth looking at (by others) ' : this brings out tlic point of the coats 
bark as oi>posed to the ordinary gorgeous attire of princes. Similarly Bdlacariia, Act i, 
28. runs : — 


Kdrydny akdrydyy a . , mardndm 

icayd bhavkpja/di baldni loko j 

inv tninslation (TI, !2o), following the editors conjecture of akhildniardndrh for the missing 
Ictleis. has, I he deeds of all immortals, good deeds and bad, w ill be forces in the w orld 
tiirough thee. Tlii^ is ingenious, but is defective as affording no <application to the next 
hemi.-tieln whieli asks Kisna to display his powers by making himself light so as to be easy 
to (‘{ury, I^da}^gr^iVhioa^ly one would expect that the first jx7da should end apardmardndm. 
the likene.>s of tlic two sylla]»Ics <accounting for the omi-sion. and the acceptance of this con- 
lecture facilitates the translation. For, applying Rpeijer’s rule and noting the references in 
the PH for akdrya with the genitive (under akdrya a) and for kdrya with the instrumental 
(untler kdrya la), we get a re ndering which is more natural and fits in admirably with the 
context, nimely, ‘The menifestntions of power in tiic woild, which are beyond the eompe- 
fe»u-c of the oili'.r iuuuorbd-^, rdmll bo p^n'tormaM.' hy thee * . Krsts.i ic. fben adjured to h-rrjn 
m.nnb - tir,,, . ponru-; .0 c.rac 
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MISCELLANEA. 


so:me notes on names in hinou 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Alipura of Gupta History. | 

On the situation of Alipura of Gupta history (cf. ■ 
JBORS.y XVIII, 29) we have a Purdnik luece of | 
evidence to help us to locate it in Madradosa. The : 
Vdiju Parana, which closes its historical review at | 
about 318 or 350 a.d.A is a Gupta work. In its [ 
ehajiter on the geography of India (eh. 45) it men- | 
tioiis the Ali-Madras among the ‘ Northern Coun- | 
tries ’ {desdh udicydh, verses 115-121) • j 

(verse 120). The Ali-Madras were evi- | 
dcntly a subdiviision of the Madras ; and evidently - 
Alipura was the to^vn of the Ali-Madras. The cn- j 
counter of Candra Gux:)ta II with the Sakddliipati i 
(Saka emperor) thus took place in Madra-desa. ! 

j 

2. Bannu in Hindu Geo^aphy. 

In the 2*lahd-Bhdrata, Blusma jpa^’van (the chapter 
cited by Wilson in his translation of the Visnii 
Parana, ii, 139-190) we find the Bahlikas, the 
Ddrvica-Vdnavas and the Darvas (p. 175)3 together, j 
Dd.'Vica has been broken up in tlie piintcd text as I 


Ddrvi ca. This is wrong, for every name in the text 
is in the plural, as is seen in the next name, Vdnavdh, 
Ddrvica and Vdnavdli make one grammatical unit : 

The Parvas are the well- 
imown member in Dari^Abhisdra. The Vdnavdh 
are the people of ‘ Vanu,’ i.e., Bannu; and Ddrvica 
is the exact equivalent of Parvisa (“the Darvisa, 
or Darves khcl of the frontier),^ Their neighbour, 
‘ Vanu,’ is thus the present Banu or Bannu, 

3. The Vatadhanas of Hindu 
Geography. 

The Vatadhanas wore Vrdtyas, like the Licchavis 
(Manu, X, 21), that is non-orthodox Hindus. They 
were a definite community ; and the Fur anas count 
them amongst the peoples of northern Plindu India, 
or Bharatavar?a, e.g., the Matsya (ch. 113. 40 : 

arahamihira couples them with 
the Yaudhoyas • {Brhatsamhitd, 

xvi. 22). They have remained unidentified. 

The Pralcrit ecpiivalent of Vdtadhdna would be 
which is obviously our Pdfhdn. The form 
Pdthdn, instead of Pathdn, I have found still current 
in the speech of villagers in Northern India. 

K, P. Jayaswal. 
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Studies in Cola History and Administration, 

by K. A. Nil ak ANT A Sastri. University of 

Madras, 1932. 

Prof. Nilnkanta Sastri ’s first theme is the his- 
toricity of Karikala Cola. After briefly discussing 
the evidential value of early Tamil literature, 
and the colophons and commentaries associated 
with it, he examines the sources in chronological 
order, and traces the evolution of the Karikala 
legend from the earliest records down to the seven- 
teenth century. His next subject is rural ad- 
ministration. He points out (what many writers 
fail to make clear) that the Tamil sabhd was in 
no sense a popular assembly, but an essentially 
Brahman affair, devised for the governance of 
Brahman villages. The interests of the laity 
found expression in tlio ur, the nayaram, and the 
nddii. He then reviews the history of the sabhds 
of Nalur and Uttaramcrur, as recorded in in- 
scriptions, wliich range through several centuries, 
and concludes with a detailed revision of Yen- 
kayya’s rendering of the now famous Paraiitaka 
epigraphs of Uttaramerur. His last essay is 
on a Cola feudatory, Naraiukavira by nain^", his 
achievements and charities. The viiole series 
of studies is a model of lucid criticism. 

F. J. R. 


List of Ancient Monuments trotected under 
Act VII OF 1904 in Bihar & Orissa (A. S. I. New 
Imp. Sor., vol. LI), by M. H. Kuraishi, B.A. 
13 X 10 in. ; pp. xvi -{- 310 ; with 163 illustrations 
in the text, 6 maps and plans, and 6 divisional 
antiquarian maps in pocket. Govt. Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1931. 

This volume treats only of the monuments 
declared to be “ protected,” so the reader will 
find therein no reference to many sites of arehreolo- 
gical or historical interest not so declared. But 
it is much more tlian a ‘ list,’ as in the case of the 
more important sites useful historical summaries 
have been given, and the descriptions of the various 
monuments contain all essential details, including 
any associated inscriptions. As specially useful 
features may be noted the references under each 
monument to departmental, and some other, 
accounts previously published, and to the num- 
bers of the photo -negatives in possession of the 
Archaeological Department. Most of the illus- 
trations haveUcen clearly produced. Comparativ’oly 
full accounts have been given of the Old Rajgir, 
Nalanda, Rohtasgarh and Kha^'jagiri sites, and 
of ]Manor. A plan of the Nalanda area would 
have been welcome. The chief defects noticed 
arc the typographical errors, and mistakes due 


1 Sec JBOPS., XIX (1933), p. 121-122, 131. 

2 in Sent lie in Text- )'k. VI. cli. 0. 51. (Kumhakonam cd., p. 15.) 

' Hill, r P., n. IT."', n ^5 * V- I fij.'bi . Pf'd /"y p 111. where Po-ra e*f Pr -hicn is taken as Banu. 
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apparently to want of local know'ledge and ac- 
quaintance with other available literature. To 
giv'e a few instances, three of the names of the 
defenders of the ‘ Arrah House ’ (p. 139) have 
been incorrectly spelt. No officer named Nan 
(p. 140) played any part in the battle of Buxar 
{vide details giv’on in JBORS., Mar. 1926). Bundu 
Ghat is not one of the paths up the Roht^s hill 
(p. 148) ; Bandu is a village on the bank of the 
Son river, 2 mi. SSW, of Dardnagar. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s (then Buchanan) reference to the 
fallen bridge at Sher Shah’s tomb is dated the 
5th January, 1813 {vide JBOBS.f 1925, p. 293), not 
1832 (p. 187), The Karna chaura house in the 
Monghyr fort lies NE. of the large tank, not SE. 
(p. 208). The words “ Damdama Kothi or Bathing 
Ghat ” in brackets after the words “ the Point ” 
on p. 209 should have been omitted : the Damdama 
Kothi was not at the Point, which is the name of 
the projecting comer overlooking the Ka^taha- 
rani GhaG Mir Jumla did not go through the 
“ Sherghati passes ” (p. 212) to turn Shah Shuja’s 
position in Monghyr fort. 

The idea of preparing antiquarian maps for 
each division was an excellent one, but it is a 
pity they were not drawn more accurately. As 
they are, they contain numerous errors, not only 
in the spelling of place names, but also in ^ho 
positions of sites. 

C. E. A. W.O. 

Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and 
Christian Dates, compiletl by Lt.-Col. Sib 
W oLSELEY Haig, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., 

C.B.E. 7|x J hi. ; 32 pp. London, Luzac & Co., 
1932. 

These tables, which enable students of Oriental 
history to convert dates in the lunar mouths of the 
Hijra era into tlieir corresjxniding dates in the 
Christian era, have been printed in a handy little 
booklet tliat will fit in a coat pocket. Tliey will lx? 
useful to readers who have not at hand other works 
containing such information, e.g., Wollaston’s 
Enylish- Persian Dictionary^ in the Appendix to 
which very similar tables are given. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

Arch.i^ological Survey of Mysore, Annual 
Keport for 1920, by Dr, M. H. Krishna, Pp. vii 
-f317; 20 plates. Govt. Press, Bangalore, 1931. 
This report differs in form and contents from 
its predecessors. Printed on excellent paper, 
strongly bound and similar in size to this journal, 
it is in itself a neat and handy volume. The plates 
are well chosen, and (with three exceptions) each 
liears references to the pages on which the subjects 
illustrate are discussed. The printing is good ; 
the index all that it should bo. The subject matter 
is arranged under five headings. For Part I (Ad- 
ministrative) four pages suffice. Part II (Survey 
of Monuments) contains brief descriptions of various 
temples, Jain and Hindu, and an exliaustive account 


of the shrines, many of them originally cave tem- 
ples, on the famous hill of Chitaldrug. Dr. Krisluia’s 
excavations at the adjoining site of Chandravalli 
are reserved for a separate monograph. 

In Part III (Numismatics) Dr. Krishna throws 
fresh light on the coinage of the Hoysalos and the 
early rajas of Mysore, and on provincial issues 
during the Vijayanagora regime. The familiar 
“ Vira-R5ya fanams,” common throughout S. 
India, ho traces to the Hoysala, Vira-Ballula HI. 
Under Part IV (Manuscripts) Dr. Krishna sum- 
marizes, inter aha, a Kanarcso poem of about 
1570 a.d. commemorating “ Kampila Rfiya,” 
and his fights, not only with the forces of Muhammad 
Tusiiluq, but also with the Hoysalas and the 
Kakatiyas. The account tallies closely with those 
of Firishta and Nuniz of the fighting round Kampili 
and Aneguijdi a few years before the foundation 
of Vijayanagara near-by. 

Part V (Epigraphy) is inevitably the bulkiest 
section, for it includes the complete vernacular 
text of each inscription, with notes, and in some 
cases full translations. The year’s harv’Cst in- 
cludes 117 inscriptions. These are arranged topo- 
graphically, and a list is appended, tabulated by 
dynasties, of all inscriptions for which a dynasty 
can bo assigneib The gem of the collection is a 
brief record of Maytira^arman, the Bnlhman 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty, enumerating 
eight kingdoms over which ho was victorious, viz., 
Traikuta, Abhira, Pallava, PAriyatra, J^akasthana, 
Sondraka, Punala and Maukhari. No mention 
is made of J^atavahana, Gupta, Ganga or Vaka-* 
taka, and on the strength of those omissions Dr. 
Krishna would date this inscription about 258 
A.D., i.c., after the Satavahanas had fallon and 
lioforo the other three empires arose ; a century 
earlier than the date usually assigned. Whether 
this dating is correct or not, it is certain that 
Mayurasarinan’s achievement was a bigger thing 
than was hitherto suspected, and not unworthy 
of the eighteen horse sacrifices ascribed to him. 
Another record of first -rate importance is a grant 
by one Avidheya of a village now in Kolhapur 
State. This ruler Dr. Krishna skilfully links up 
with the early Ra^trakutas of “ Manpur ” in the 
Central Provinces, and the puzzling 6arkbhapur 
grants of Clihattisgarh, For the grant ho suggests 
the date c, 516 a.d., and cites in support some 
well known CAIukya-Rastrakuta conflicts recorded 
in early Calukya grants. 

Mysore has been well served by her archieolo- 
gists. Lewis Rice’s corpus of nearly 9000 in- 
scriptions is a unique foundation ; Messrs. R. 
Narasimhachar and R. Shama Sastri, in their 
annual reports explored with scholarly crafts- 
manship the artistic and literary aspects of Kanarese 
culture ; and in this, his fir^t report. Dr. Krishna 
makes it quite clear that the national tradition 
is in safe hands. 

F. J. R. 
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PLACES AND PEOPLES IN ASOKA’S INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bt K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxok.), Babbistbb-at-Law. 

h Asoka*s Pliladas and Adidliras* and the so-ealled Raja-Visaya« 

1. Book Series Proclamations, Section XIII, ^ mention the (1) Pdlad<is and (2) Amdhms, 
which have not been correctly identified. No definite proposal has been put forward about 
the Pdladas; and the Arkdhras have been taken to be the Daksinapatha Andhras. As I shall 
show below, the PaUndas were in Afghanistan and are well-kno\m to Sanskrit geography 
as P&radaSy and there were their neighbours Nti^hem Andhras, according to the Purdims* 

Pilada-Palida. 


2. Aioka’s inscriptions have two main forms of the name of the Pdlada community ; 

1. P[d}lada [at Kaiai]. 

2 5 [at Sh4,hbazgarhi] ; 

* \ Pdrlmda [at Girnar, which is only a dialectic variant of Pdlida]. 
Curiously enough, the Purdnyas also have these two forms, as Pdrada and Parita, The 
Matsya (ch. 113, 40-43), describing the ‘ northern countries’ udichydli), has ; 


^ P>t: 2221 u (4i)2 

The Vdyu, in the corresponding place (ch. 45, S, 116), gives : 

Here Paritd has the hard form for the Pcdidd of Aaoka. Pdrada is the general form 
in Sanskrit literature, as we shall see below. In the Vdyu text, is a mislection 

for • On the Pulinddi^ (which occur in the same group in other authorities) 

w^e should recall here that Dr. Hall noted years back, in commenting on ‘ the Sindhu-Pu- 
lindas/ that there were northern Pulindas as w^ell as southern Pulindas.'^ They are, I think, 
the modern Povindah clan of the Afgh&ns. The form K'nlinda is also well-attested (see the 
citations on Khasas by Sir George Grierson in L.SJ., JX, Pt. 4. pp. 3-5). It represents 
the Kuuinda of the coins. In fact, one MS. of the Vdyu reads Kvninda.^ Possibly at an 
early stage the Kunindas lived in the region of the present N.-W. Frontier Province. Hdra- 
piirika, is a corruption of the well-known Hdra-hurika, which I would take as a Sanskrit 
name for Arachosia. The Sakd^ Druhydh {^Hraddiy ‘ the lake people ') of the texts 
evidently represents the people of Seistan-Drangiana. 


Location of the Piradas. 


3. Ptolemy's Paryetae are our Paritds-Pdlidm. Ptolemy’s treatment shows that 
they were in Afghanistan.® It should be noted here that, in the previous verse, the Vdyu 
has Aparitdk (=Afridis), distinct from Paritdh^ 

1 Hultzsch, Inscriptions of ASoka^ p. 211. 

2 J. VidyaA^gara's ed., Calcutta, 1876, p. 393. 

3 Bibliotheca hidica ed., vol. I, p. 351. 

4 Wilson and Hall’s Vishnu Purdna^ voL II, p. 159. notes, where he cites the Bdmdyema, Kikdjida 
XLIII. 

^ Anandairama ed., p. 138, MS.^T. 

® En'^yclopcedia Brit, (llth ed.) I, p. 315. 

■22^212. II A., p. 138, 

Their identification with the Afridis is due to Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankara. JBOBS.y XVIII, 99, 97, 
They are the same as the Aparytae of Darius and Herodotus (HI, 91). I have heard Qiazui men pronounc- 
ing the name aa * aporii ’ and ‘ aparitt.^ 


I 
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Sanskrit authorities group these people along with coinmunitieB meet of whom are 
identical with those mentioned by Asoka. They also afford data for their location. This 
will be better understood by comparing the following lists : — 

Asoka ’s Inscriptions. — Yona-Kambojas [-Kamboyas], Nabhaka-N&bhapamtis 

[=^Gamdharas of RP., V.], Bhoja-Pitinikas [=Rathika-Pitinika8 of RP., V),^ 
Amdhra [=Adha] 'Paiadas. 

R§mayana 4-12). — Kamboja-Yavanas, Sakas, Varadas |=P&rada8].® 

Manu {10, 44).— K^mbojas, Yavanas, §akas, Paradas, Pahnavas, Cinas, Kir^tas, 
Daradas, Khasas. *‘9 (The reading Pahnava interchanges with Pahlava in the MSS. ) 

Maha«'Bhtrata. — ^akas, K^mbojas, Bahlikas, Yavanas, P^radas^Kulihgas, Tanganas.^* 

Harivaiiisa. — (Yavanas), Sakas, Tukh^raa, Daradas, P&radas, Tanganas, Khasas, 
Pahlavas, and other ' barbarians ’ (Mlecchas) of the Him^laya.*^ 

Here, in the Harivaih^a, we have an express location in the Himalaya for the Paradas.*^ 
A passage of the MaM^Bharata {Sabhd p., ch. 52, 2-3} also locates them between Westein 
Tibet (Mandara) and evidently the Hindukush (Meru) range, on the river ^ailcda,’^ which 
can only be the Kunar. I cite here the text : — 

1 

II 

They dealt in ‘ ant-dug ’ gold (cf. lA., 4, 225). There can be little doubt that the 
valley of the Kunar- Chitral river is meant here. By the process of allocation of 
known territories to some of their neighbours, the P&radas would seem to have occupied 
the area between the region at present peopled by the Kdfirs (called LarnfakOrS in Sanskrit 
literature) and the Mohmands, in the periods of Asoka, of the Bdmdyan^ text, and of the 
Mdnava DharmasdMra.^^ They seem to have been allied to the Aparitas, for the form Parilk 
is very near them, and the Makd-BhdraUi {BMsjna p.) reads their corrupt variants Aptir- 
dntdi. and Pardntdfb together : 

If this be compared w ith the Vayu text quoted above, it will appear that the Apardnldli 
and Pardnldli of the MaM’Bhdrata stand for the Apariias and §iidras of the Vdyii.^’^ 

8 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity^ i, 142-14.J. 

^ The countries mentioned are expressly ‘ northern ’ (verse 4) aud in the Himalaya : 

In the prov’ious v-erse, there are the Mhcchas, PuHndas, ^xirasena.?^ Prasihalas^ Bhdratas^ Kurus, and 
Madrakas. These Kurus and Madras must be the Uttara -Kurus and Uttara -Madras. The former ate 
located by Ptolemy in the Pamirs- The Pur&ras mention tlie existence of ‘ colonies of Kshatriyas ’ in that 
region (J\Iulsya 113. 42). 

?t^T: I 

'HTSfr (:) I 

The Chinas are the race of Gilgit (7>.6'./., IX, 4, p. 5, n. 5). The Daradas are the modem Dards; 
the Kiratas are the Kirantis of Nepal. 

11 L.SJ., IX, Pt . 4, p. 3. Tanga^iapura was near Badrinath Carhwal), gee L.8.I., ibid., n. S. 

1'^ 6440 ; h.S.I.y ibid., p. 4. 

L.S.L, ibid., p. 3. 

1* Probably the origin of the classical stories of the livcr ‘ fciilug.’ 

15 Southern text, ch. 78, verses 78-79. 

1-5 L.S.L, ibid., p. 4, 

17 Wilsoir and Hall, Vishnu Purdria, ii, 16. 
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The Northern Andhras. 

4. It seems certain that there was a community called Andhras in the north. The 
Matsya, in the opening verse on the enumeration of the ' northern countries/ has Pur 
Andhras just in the place where A})aritas are given by the Vdyu : 

Tlie BMgavata (IX. 20, 30) includes Andliras in a list of northern peoples 

(1923), p. 414, 

I am not in a position to ascertain whether any tribal name in Afghanistan at present 
corresponds with Andhra. It may, however, be pointed out that in the north of Afghanistan, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balkh, there is the district of Andha-khui marked on 
the map ; and according to the Matsya the Pur Andhras were in the Bulhika group. 

The Amdhras of A^oka seem to have been the northern Andhras, as he mentions allied 
and neighbouring units in pairs, e.g., A'ona-Kaihboja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Bathika-Pitinika, 
Amdhra-Palida. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela Me have the Raihikas and 
Bhojakas together {E.I,, XX. 87), as they Mere neighbours. Thus Me may consider the 
Amdlia-(Andhra-)Palidas to have been neighbours. 

These northern Andhras were self-governing (see beloM^), vhile the Daksinapatha 
Andhra, according to the evidence of the Asokan inscriptions and of the Asokan siiq^a-s 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial government. 

Definite Location of the Northern Andhras and Paladas in the Puranas, 

5. Fortunately Me are not left merely to infer the situation of the Andhras and Paladas 
from mere strings of names or from a reference to such a comprehensive term as Himavat,^® 
M'hich included the Hindiikush, the Pamirs and Tibet. The Puranas furnish data for a mere 
definite location. There is a section in the Puraiiic geography of Bharatavaisa Mhieh deals 
with the Matershed of a system of six rivers, three of vliich floM' to the east, and three to 
the M'est. z\ll these rivers had their sources in a lake system called lii7!du-8a)a. sitiiate<l 
in the region known as Himavarsa (literally, ‘ the snoM' country '),^o The three rivers fioMing 
M'esfcwards are the SUd (spelt also Sitd), CaJc>^u and Siyidhu : — 

ffrar =5^-3 % wr^nr (0 i 

(See Matsya, ch. 120, 40 : Vdyu, i. 47, 39 ; PdmdyavM , Bala l\, 43, 11-14.) 

The countries by the side of each of these rivers are given in detail {^laisya, verses 
40-49 ; BraJuiidnda , ii, IS, 41-49).-^ The Si^idhu is undoubtedly the Indus. The Caksu 
is the Oxus, the Fodsii of Yuan Chwang.22 It should be noted that the Chinese pilgrim 
describes the Oxus region and the countries lying between it and the Indus (on the Indian 
frontier) in Hindu terms, M'hich tally Mith Hindu geography. The Bharatavarsa of the 
Puranas extended up to the southern bank of the Oxus, and M as larger than the present-day 
India in that direction. 

IS I have ascertained since from Nazarkhan, an Afghan of Sarafza, Ghazni, that Andhert or Ahdln 
is a m^st warlike Gilzai tribe in Af^anistan. 

10 E.g., in the Rdmrhj(ma, Ki. 43. There is a distinction between our HimCdaya and Himavat. 

20 T’ar.sa is, literally, a tract of country subject to its own system of rainfall, i.e., having a clistincti\o 
climate. The Puranas, however, base these divi'-ions on cuUuie, that is, on individual, chaiacteiislic 
civilisation. 

21 The 'Br(tJ>n^^n>ida test has become moic corrupt. 

22 £//•, |>. 100 ; Heal', u. ihSO- 
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The name CaLsu {* eye ') is a sanskritisation of the original name of the Oxus, viz., Aksu, 
'Which had been understood as aksu {:=Skt. aLsiy ‘ eye ’ ). In Sanskrit literature we ceme 
across its other form, Vaksu (also Vanksu)^ which is the origin of the Mongolian BakshVy 
Tibetan Pakshu, and Chinese Fo4su or Po4su and is preserved in Yakslan (modern Wakhfin.) 
Its neighbour, mentioned several times by Yuan Cliwang, is spelt both as Sit^ and 6ita 
( ■ cold '). There is no room for doubting the identity of Caksu with Aksu. i.e., the Oxus, 
supported, as this is, by the alternative and real form, Vakshii. The countries on the Caksu, 
as named in the Puraigtas, are : 

(1) Cina-marii {Vdyu), Vira-maru {Matsya) ; (2) Kalika^'^ (Vdyu)^ Nangana {Maisya) ; 
(3) Sarva-mulika-"^ (Ydyu). Sulilca (Matsya) \ (4) Tusara (Tukliara)-cwm-Andhra (Ydyu)^ 
Tusara (Matsya) \ (o) Tampaka^^ (Vdyu), Barbara -Aiiga (Matsya) \ (6) Balhava (Brah- 

mdnda), Pahnava (Vdyu)^ Yagrhna (Matsya) ; (7) Parada (Maisya), Parata (Brahmdnda), 
Darada (Ydyu) ; (8) Saka (YdyUy Matsya) ; Khasa (Brahmdv4a)^^ 

Now, avoiding the question of the identification of each of these items, w hich is outside 
the scope of this paper, we are on firm ground in regard to Tusara, which is a well-known 
spelling for Tukhara (like Sasa for Khasa). Tukh^ra is sufficiently described by Yuan 
Chw’ang,^^ who visited all parts of the area that was included in ancient Tukhara, i.e., the 
districts of the present Afghanistan that go by the names of Tokharistan and Badakhshan. 
The Tukhara country does adjoin the Oxus, and does extend to the valley of the Chitral 
river, the country of the ancient Daradas and Cinas (=:Sinas). on the east, and marches on 
the west with Balkh, which it once included within its limits. The Piir^nic description 
would place Parada (the Palada of Asoka) between Balhava (Balkh) and Darada and Kha&a 
(Dardistan), that is to say, the Pdradas would be located in what is now Badakhshan.*^ 
The Andhras were next to Tukhara. They too were by the Oxus. In the time of Asoka 
there were no Tokharis there, and probably the Andhras and the Piradas were neighbours, 
the two peoples occupying the area between And-khui (Afghan Turkist* ' ) and the frontier 
of Chitral. It seems that the Paradas became insignificant in the early Gupta period, w hen 
the Ydyu was written in its present form, as it gives their neighbours, the Daradas, in their 
place, contrary to the Matsya^ which w^as closed in the Kushan- Andhra period (c. 250 a.d.). 
The neighbours of the Paradas, called Ambasthas by Varahamihira ( XVI, 22), 

were not the Ambasthas of India proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (xviii, 3) calls 
Ambantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the Parietal (see liis map in 
McCrindle, p. S). Ptolemy gives the other Ambastai separately. 


23 Tala in the Brahmanda, 

24 Masa-rnulika in the Brahmanda. 

25 Lamydka in the Brahmanda. 

26 The texts of the Matsya (c. 250 a.d.) and Vdyu (c. 350 a.d.) are given below ; — 


M. 120 : ^-A i 

[^] I 45 

i 46 

V. i. 47 : I 

1 1 

Cf. Br. II. 18 : ^a l 

.wr; n 40 

pgFj; gRJTFrft II 47 

V}e, pp. 19.5496. 

M e should, however, note that Yuan Chwang’s Varadasthana was probably somewhat farther 
south (see Si-yu-ki, ii, 285). Varadasthana would mean ‘ the land of the Varadas,’ the form Varada boins 
a softer development of Pdrada. The form is met with as early as in the Rdmdynna. 
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For our period, Manu is a better guide ; and Maiiu’s Code gives exactly the same situa- 
tion as the Matsya, viz. : 

Paradas — Palhavas — Cinas — Kiratas — Daradas — Khasas (X, 44). 

This means that in the time of the Code (c. 150 b.c.) the Paradas and Palhavas extended 
up to the Cinas (Sinas) and Daradas (Dards). Here Palhava seems to me to be a form of 
Valhava (Balkh), v changing to p, a change well known in Prakrit and in the area concerned. 
This Palhava of Manu has nothing to do with Parthia. 

Monumental Evidence of Asoka’s Rule on the Oxus« 

6. Yuan Chwang includes the countries by the upper Oxus as well as the Pamirs in 
Jambudvipa, just as the Puranas include them in Bhdratavarsa. When Asoka mentioned 
Jambudvipa, he probably referred to a division greater than Bharatavarsa. The then All- 
India, i.e., the India up to the Oxus (his empire) was included in it : it was something like 
Asia.-*^ That Asoka ruled up to the Oxus is proved by his stupa which Yuan Chwang saw 
in the Antarapa, or Andarab, country : '' There is one stupa built by Asoka-raja ’’ {Lije, 
p* 195). 

Purdnic Enumeration of Oxus Countries. 

7. The name Vira-maru {Maisya) was changed* into {Vdyu) owing to Chinese 
political influence reaching up to Persia in the first century b.c., embracing the ‘desert 
country ’ (Russian Turkistan). By this maru {Ctna or Vira) were meant the waste lands 
of Turkistan commencing above And-khui on the Oxus, This is also suggested by Vara- 
hamihira s record : 

Palhava- Sveta- H una (White Huns) — Cola (i.e., northern — AvaguTm {—Apagdmx = 
Afghan) — Maru — Chia (XVI, 38). 

This maru w^as in Zend called Mourn, which survives in the name Merv. The Puranic 
eniimeration seems to run from west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 
Paropamisus- Hindu kush, the Puranic names may be equated with the modern names thus : — 
Desert corresponding to Maru (Cina) 


Kerki ,, ,, Kalika ? 

And(h) — khui ,, ,, Audhras 

Ba Ikh , , , , Va lha va 

Badakhshan ,, Parada 

Shighnan-Wakhan ,, ,, Saka 

Pamirs ,, ,, Khasa 


In the time of Asoka, the districts of northern Afghanistan now known as Andkhui, 
Mazar-i-Sharif and Khulm seem to have been under the Andhras, and Badakhshan under 
the Paradas- 

Name of the Country of the Paradas. 

8. The correct form of the name of the country is Parada {Varada). and of that of the 
people, Parada, as Valhava w^ould be the place name, and Valhave^^a (and Valhika) the name 
of the people. The present-day Bdradzai, a Darrani tribe, allied to the Yusuf-zal, seems 
to be their representative. 

The a-Raja-Viraya of Asoka. 

9. There has been a misreading and misappreciation of a term in Rock Series XIII. 
In connection with these self-governing communities, the emperor, after noting the success 

2^^ Otheiwi.'C it would be identical vrith HhaT^vtavnr^a ; but it seems that a term was dc.^ignedly 
adopted to indicate a wider area. In Hindu geograxdiy Jambudvipa is made up of several varsas, includ- 
ing Bharatavarsa. I shall show in my note on the Apararriias of Asoka that he employed technical terms 
of Hindu geogiaphy. The wider significance of the name Jambudvipa dates from a time anteiior to A<:"oka> 
and the name is to be found used in that wider jn the Buddhibt canon as well as in the Epics, 

Cf. Eucy. Brit. (11th ed,), XIU, 330, 
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of his measiires in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside his empire, records his 
success with regard to certain communities ‘ here/ i.e., within his empire. To take the 
translation of Huitzsch : — 

‘‘ And this {dJiamma^vijayay i.e., ‘ conquest by morality ’ ) has been won repeatedly 

by Devanampriya both (here) and among all his borderers, even as far as 

V here the Y6na king named Antiyoga 

Likewise here in the king's territory among the Yonas and Kambojas 

‘ In the king’s territory ’ is a translation of raja-visayamhi (Girnar). The second mem- 
ber of th phrase had been misread by Biihler as visavaji (Kalsi). I have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzsch's reading is correct . What Buhler 
read as ji is really si ; and it has to be read along with vitava as viiavasi (=^Skt. visaye), 
corresponding with the Girnar visayanihi. 

But the grouping of the two words hidd and ldja-{vibavasi) is wrong. It should be 
hiddldjavibavasi { ), that is to say, it is hidd-, or Jiida-, a-rdja-vimye (i.e., 

‘ here, in the non -monarchical tract ’ ). The Girnar version has also hidd, not hida (see 
plate, p. 26}.^* At Kalsi we have both the forms, hidd and hida, but Girnar has only 
hida (for Skt. iha). It is thus clear that kiddrdja [hida a-rdja, or hidd a-rdja) is engraved. 
This sort of sandhi is well known in Asokas inscriptions (cf. Hu It z sc h, pp. Iviii, Ixxiii). 

[In the term a-rdja visaya, visaya probably has a technical meaning. It was a part of 
the empire, a province or a governorship, an administrative unit, like the visaya of Antara- 
vedi of the Guptas. There was probably a province of these republics, a separate imperial 
administrative unit, a protectorate province, like the Central Indian Agency of .our day,] 

II. Aparamta, not Aparamta. 


10. There is misapprehension with regard to another word. In Rock Series V, the 
text has been taken as afardmid, and as meaning ' western neighbours/ taking the word 
as made up of a'para-^-amia. It might also be analysed as a-^^ara +amta , i.e., the ' home ’ 
or ‘ inside ’ neighbours; or possibly as avara-\-a‘)hta, the ‘ inferior ’ neighbours. But these 
interpretations must be given up as inadmissible, for the reading is A'pardmld (at Girnar, 
Ajmrdfd ; at Dhauli, Aj^ahnhtd), i.e., ‘the peoples belonging to Aparanta,’ The ApaJamid 
of Kalsi is therefore to be taken as used just like the Apardntdh of the Puranas. Ajxndyita 
is a term used by Hindu geographers : it means the division of India called ‘ Western India.’ 
This Western India is thus described about 230 a.d. {Matsya Piumia, 113,. 49-31} : 

?# [ qr ii 

[ ^iT n I 

^JT!r5T? w I 

Cf. Brakmdnda, ii, xvi, p. 27 (Venk. cd., verses 51-62). 

xxxxxxxx I 

ffi^T X I 

m n 60 


lyiscriptions oj AboI'q, 192 j, p. 48 . 

The point ha.s been missed by HuHztch orvina to the vowel sign not being prominent. 

? translates as ‘^-estern boicleier.s.’ ln,criptior.s of Asol.-a (U>2r,), p. 10. I had previously 

suggested this rendering (Buiau Polity, 1924 , i. 43) ; but tins is not mamtamable, as we shall presently see. 
33 cfTT , corrected from the Vcitju text. 

3* ^ , corrected from the Vciyii text. 

35 in the printed text is an obvious misreading. 
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cPJT ?J%%r I 

=5iF^ ^ w til \ 

g?T?T«J ^tH^iartlr; ii 62 » 

5ctm 

Cf. Vai/U, 45, 128-131. 

I 

fnr: ^Tsfra%: H? n 

¥mff«n: ?Ti?n mTgin^ I 
€?TfT« ^nmsiTf^: *15 II 
f?^rir [ = ^mreia 3^^ 

11. The extra line in the Vdyu gives a detinite datum in (miscopied us 

). i.e., from Surparaka, the modem Sopara, Mdiich is described as the capital of 

Aparanta in E.I., XI. The name probably owed its origin to Surparaka having been the 
port for sailing to Assyria {Sura). ^^gT*ll: are the modem Kacchis, the Gujarati-speak- 
ing people living in Cutch (Kacch), popularly known as ‘ Kacch-Bhuj.’ Samdheyd^ I have 
subdivided as sa-Mdheydh, ' with the people of the Main valley.’ Sdrasvala refers to the 
river Sarasvati, still bearing its old name. It is to the west of the Mahi. Cf . Varahamihira ; 

5I«ZT I (31) 

According to the above text, Aparanta, lit., ‘ the western end.’ extended from Na«ik 
to the Ran of Kacch, including the area now called Parkar [=Pftra6kara] on the northern 
edge of the Ran. It is for the most part identical with the Gujarat country, with probably 
a later extension beyond the Tapti river {Tdpakaili saha).^^ 

IIL Asoka's Aparaihta? 

12. Now, who were Aioka’s Aparamta ? The inscriptions are not very helpful here ; 
in fact they are positiveh^ confusing, as will be seen from the extracts quoted below : — 

Girnar . . Yoi^-Kamboja-Gamdhdrdnam (1) Ristika (incorrect for Rdsfika)- 
P[e^teTi}>ikdnayh ye vd pi amne Apardtd (2). 

Mansehra . . Practically the same as above, except that it reads Raihika-Piiiimkana. 

Kaisi . . Yo7ui'Kaniboja-Gamdhdldna7h e vd pi arnne Apalamtd, 

Sh^hbazgarhi. Yona-Kathboyd-Gafiulharanath Rathikanarh Pitinikanam ye va pi Apa- 
ramta. 

Dhauli , . Y ona-Kanibocka-Ga^iidhalem Laih i ka-Piten ikes it e vd pi a m ne A pala mid . 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli would describe at least the second 
group (Rastrika-Pitinika) as Aparantas, and would seem to indicate that there were other 
Aparantas among whom As oka carried on his propaganda of positivism. Shahbazgarhi, on 
the other hand, would indicate both groups as non- Aparanta, while Kaisi knows only the 
first group, and will make them Aparamtas ! The first group, we know’ from the Rdyndyana 
downwards, to be udicydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to regard K3ilsi 

Auandadrama text ; 

is a misreading for the ^^MdT of the Matstja. 

Java mat gala, commentator of the Vatsyayaua Kdmaifutra, similarly des^cribch Aparanta m 
bordering on tlie Weatoru Sea. ^ : ) and (next to it) Lata, * which hcb lo the wes>t 

of Western Malavy,' i.c., the Ujiavani country ) 
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as defective, in omitting by mistake the mention of Rdsitika^Piiinikdnam, Similarly the 
Sh^hbazgafhi text is to be considered defective as omitting by mistake aw (other) before 
Aparamia. The mistake at Shahbazgarhi shows that in Gandhkra [Province] the engraver or 
writer on the rock did not know that Rathikas and Pitinikas were Aparaihtks or that they 
were neighbours, for he makes them separate and does not group them. The mistake also 
shows that Yona-Kamboja-Gandhara, which the writer knew well, were not Aparamtks. The 
^^Titer at KMsi, who does not use the form Apalamid but has Apalamid, miseed or omitted the 
real Aparahtas and employed the non-technical apalarhtd, and writing as he was in the upper 
8iw^!iks, he might correctly call the Pesh^waris and Kabulis ‘ the Westerners/ The true text 
is at Gimdr, Mansehra and Dhauli, according to which, read in the light of Sh&hbflzgarhi, the 
peoples to whom Apardmtd applied were the Bathika {Bd^(rika)-Pitinikas{Petenikas). 

Having Pitinikas as one of the Apar^hta administrative units, we can safely infer that the 
next neighbours, the Bhojas {Bhoja-Pitinika , Rock XIII), were included in the ‘ other Apar- 
antas/ We have thus three communities who were Aparahtas : 

Bhojas 


Rastrikas 


Pitinikas 

The Ba§trikas were the connecting link between the two, and must have been in a • 
position from which they could link the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves. Thus, 
if we can fix the localities of the other two, we can guess the position of the Pitinikas almost 
to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after Asoka, W’e have the evidence of Khara- 
vela (E, /., XX, 79 ) that “ all the Rathikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. 
This shows that there was more than one Rathika republican chief and probably more than 
one Bhojaka republican chief, and that the two were distinct, though closely allied. They 
were probably, therefore, close neighbours; Bhoja^Rkstrika-Pitinika made really one group. 
Location of the Rastrika, Pltinika and Bhoja States. 

13. According to a passage of the Mahd-Bhdrata one had to cross the Chambal to reach 
the Bhoja state and the Nava-Ra§tras or Nine R&^tras.^s According to another passage, 
the Bhojas were between Karusa and Sindh (Sindhu-Pulindakas).^^ The Bhojas were allied 
to Krisna’s kinsmen, the Andhaka- Vrisnis, and migrated with them to Western India from 
i§urasena. They must have settled near them, that is near Kathiaw ar. The position suggest- 
ed by the Mahd-Bhdrata is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas. with whom 
are associated the Karu^as ( Matsya, 113. 52). By crossing the 
Chambal one came into the Malava country. The locality thus suggested is between 
Sindh and Malava. The limit of the Malavas in Western India was Mount Abu, Arbuda, 
(ArbyAa-Mdlavah), i.e., the Aravali range. Leaving the Bhojas here, let us see if we can 
be more definite about the Rastrikas or Lathikas. 

Our best guide here is Ptolemy. He places Larike between the mouth of the M^hi river 
and the peninsula of Kathiawar (McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Narmada (Baiy^gaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or Sindh (McCrindle, p. 152). 
Ptolemy’s Poulindai, whom Yule places to the NE. of the Ran of Kacch (McCrindle, p. 157), 
are the Sindhu-Pulindas of the Sanskrit texts. Ldrika is an exact rendering of Bdstrika in 
its Prakrit form. 

We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (c. 150 a.d.) Larike extending from Bharoach 
to the Gulf of Kacch, i.e., the modern Gujarat (west of Western Malwa). Larike seems to 
have extended up to the river Sarasvati — noted by Varahamihira as the limit of Western 
India ( TfeRt ^^5 ) — w hich rises from the Aravali hills and falls 

into the Gulf of Kac ch. Ptolemy s limits of Larike coincide with those of Lata-desa of Sanskrit 

Sabhd^ ch. 31 (I 7), iO Bhiainaparvan^ citad by Wilsoa and Hall, V. P., ii, 158 (ch. IX, 38-40). 




ADDENDUM 

to Places and Peoples in A.^ka'8 Inscriptions.'’ 

Bhojas (p. 129). — Enthoven, in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (I, 229) writes : 
** Bhojaks, also known as Magas, are found in considerable numbers in K^thidw&r and 
Cutch. They were originally Shrimdli Brahmans who adopted the Jain faith for a living.*' 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal, in a letter to me, notes their absence in the Central India 
States. In R^jputan^ their number in 1931 was 2754. In 1901 they were aU returned 
from Mew^r, which is not far from Cutch. These facts point to Cutch being their 
original home, 

I have ascertained at Konch, near Tekari in the Gaya district, that Sakaldvipi 
Brahmans are also called Bhojakas. In the Deobarapark inscription of Jivita Gupta 
II, Bhojakas appear as priests of the sun-god. The Sakal-dvipa, or Sakadvipa, from which 
they came to Bihdr was evidently Indo-Scythia, which comprised Cutch and Sindh. In the 
time of Asoka the Bhpjakas, who survived till Kh^ravela’s time as a political community, 
must be regarded as connected with the ancient Bhojas (see Hindu Polity, i, 39, 89 ff.) 

K. P. J. 
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viTiters {Apara-Mdlava-pascimena Ldta-desa). The names Latlii, a State in Kathiawar, and 
Rathi, a caste name among Marwari (M41av-war) Vaisyas preserve the ancient Rathika. 

Pitinika. 

14r. The Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have lived somewhere between 
the lower courses of the Mahi and Saras vati rivers. Now, about 40 miles to the south -by- east 
of AhmadabM lies the modern town of Petlad, in what is now part of the Baroda State. 
The old name of this place was Petila (see A.S.R.W .C., 1920, pp. 47, 60). Petila=Petina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name we have a survival of the ancient Pitinika, 
Petinika, Petenika (omitting the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested. 

Bhojas. 

15. The Bhojas, who, according to the Mbh.j BMsma-p, list, should have resided below 
the Ran of Kacch, must have occupied Kacch. The popular name, Kacch-Bhuj or Kacch 
Bhoj, for that peninsula preserves the tradition. The Rastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The Bhojakas, a caste, are today mostly 
found in Cutch and Kathiawar."^^ 

MaM-Rastra in Daksiqapatha. 

16. The Maha-Ra§tras were, according to the Puranas, in the Dak^ina-patha {Vdyu), 
They were thus not an Aparahta people. The Rastrikas should not, therefore, be identified 
with them. It is probable that some of the Rathikas and Bhojas moved down to the other side 
of the Satpura hills, and settled there. But their chief home, especially in As oka’s time, 
was to the north of the Narmada, in Gujarat proper, from Kathiawar to Kacch. 

Rastrikas and * Abiria.* 

17. In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 a.d.) the very area called by Ptolemy * Larike ’ 
was called ‘Abiria.’ It seems that the Abhiras of Gujarat were the Rd^frikas of Ascka and 
the Yadavas of the Mahd-Bhdrata, Again and again in that area we find republicans. In 
the time of the Mahd-Bhdrata they are Andhaka-Vri^nis and Bhojas (Y&davas) ; in the time 
of Asoka we have the Rastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Kh^ravela we have the Rathikas 
and Bhojakas ; in the time of Samudra Gupta we have the Abhiras, while a contemporary 
Puranic text designates the Saura^tras and Avantyas — ‘ Abhiras ; in the time of Kumara 
Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the Pu§yamitras there. These were all one and the same 
or allied people, with different names at different times. 

Rastrika-Bhojas. 

18. The treatment of these two inAsoka’s inscriptions shows that to some extent the 
Bhojas were identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock P. V and Rock P. XIII they interchange 
like the Nabhakas and Gandharas. It seems that the Bhojas were amongst the Rastrikas, 
as the Nabhas were amongst the Gandharas. 

IV. Asoka*s Republicans. 

19. The Saurastras, who had been a republic (samgJia) at the time of Kaufilya ’s Arthabdstra, 
soon ceased to be so in the very time of Chandra gupta, who had a governor in Sura.stra 
(modern Sorath). Their political status was changed. Hence we do not find them in 
Aioka’s republican list. Kambhoja, which had been a republic in early Maury a times, 
was still so in Asoka ’s time, but the K§atriya-S5reni ceased to be so. The enumeration in 
the Arthamstra is followed in essence by Asoka, the Arthasdstra' s list being : 

‘ Kambhoja — Surastra-K^atriyasreni and others ’ (Kautilya, Bk. X.) 

The Kambhoja of Kautilya probably included the Yavanas and the Nabjias, and his 
Surastra probably included the Rastrikas. 

20. The second list of Kautilya is : — 

(a) Licchavika — Vrijika — Mall aka (Eastern India), 

40a For&Pettani fromGujardt in the seventh century see Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 65 ; March, 1925, .p. 83. 

41 Enthoven, Caste and Tribes of Bombay. I am thankful to Mr. Hira Lai for this reference. This 
caste is the remnant of the ancient Bhojakas. 

42 Bhagavata (Cf. Vishnu) in Purgitor's FT,, p. 51 ; JBOBS , XIX, 149-150. 
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(/•) Madraka — Kukura — Kuru — Panch^ and others (Eastern Panj^b to Madhya- 
desa) who lost their political status by the time of Asoka, though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue up to 350 A.n. (i.e., the time 
of Samudra Gupta) as republican. 

The republics with political powers and full autonomy in the time of Asoka are a limited 
list (R. P. XIII) : (i) the Yavanas, the K^mbojas, the Nabhas and Nabha-Pamtis, the 

Bhojas and the Pitinikas [ the Rathikas were under the Bajjukas of the king, like any other 
imperial district, according to the Yerragudi inscription — IHQ., IX. 112) and (ii) the 
Andhras (ontheOxus), with the P^radas. The latter are found under a king, Pdraddn sAdh, 
in 293-204 A.n. [Paiiull Inscrlpliorh pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924.] 

Bh^ratavarsa and Himavar^ 

21. Aik)ka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with Ni^dha (Paropa-Nisad). 
Those to the south of the Meru-Nisadha frontier are (i) the above, and those to the north of them, 
ill Lditnavarsa (Imaus), are the (n), § 20.^^ The territory commencing from the Hindukush is 
ouimted by Asoka in his India, wrhich was something like Bharatavarsa. The Greek writers 
have preserved the tradition that some reckoned India from the the Hindukush, and some 
from the Indus or the Kophen. The latter was what the Purapas call Kumaridvipa. Asoka ’s 
Oxus Province was in his Jambudvipa, which had been a well-established term before his time, 
as the Pali canon shows. The Oxus Province w'^e find included by the Puranas in Bharata- 
v ar^ and Jambudvrpa — on the other side of the Jambu river. It seems that the Jambii river 
and Meru (Hindukush) constituted the limits of Maurya India, otherwise Asoka would have 
started his arCiya-visaya enumeration with the Andhra -Paladas. Up to the Hindukush we 
find an actual Hindu population : Sasi-gupta was a ruler there in the time of Alexander. 
x\soka s di^ iding line has a geographkal meaning, which is explained by the Greek authors 
writing on the limits of India, and the Hindu divisions of Bharatavar^ and Himavar^a. 

The Kamboia o! Asoka. 

22. Kamho^ (Girniir, Kals! and Mansehra, V and XIII), with its variants, Kamboya 
(Shahbazgarhi, V, XIII) and Kamboca (Dhaull, V), is the Kambhoja of the ArihaMisira 
(Bk. XI. c. 135). The regular form, however, in Sanskrit literature, from Yaska and the 
RCimdyana down to medieval inscriptions, is Kamboja (country ) and Kaxhboja (people).'’** 
The form Kamboya suggests that in A^ka’s time the name was pronounced thus in the 
country itself. From this, ‘ Kamboh,^ the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the 
Punjab is derived. Their tradition is that they came from Gajni (i.e., Ghazni), ‘near 
Kambay/^^ 

Kambuja and Kabul. 

23. The origin of the word is kambti, ‘ neck.’ Both Kambii^ja (and its derivative 
hdmboja}y ‘ born in Kambu,’ and Ka(m)bu-Ja, " of Kambu,’ may be derived from kambii. 
The area where Kabul is situated is just like the neck of a water-pot or a conch. Kabul 
seems to be identical with the ancient Kamboja. Its capital, according to the Buddhist 
siitra^, was Dvaraka.'’^ 

The Yavana-Kambojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of Asoka) and the Gandharas. 
These Yavanas w^ere pre-Alexander Yavanas, who are noted in the same position in 
the Ramayayya- (Kiskindhay 43, 11 — Kaikboja-yavanans eaiva) and in the Pali canon 

4^ It is definitely cl^r that the Hindus named the two ranges, and it was their nomenclature which 
the Greeks found in use. In the Purat^ic geography Meru and Ni^adha are adjoining, and between them 
the Jambu River flows {Vdyu). Thoir Jambu-tree was probably the blue plum, which is associated 
m ndia with Turkistan {* did Bohhdrdy ‘the round fruit from Bokhara) ’ and which in shape appeare like 
t\iQ)dmun fruit of India proper. 

Cf. Wilson and Hall, Vishnu Purdna^ references in Index. 

IP Olossonj of Tribes and Cosies of the Punjab and North-Western Frontier Provinee, ii, 442 

Ibid., p. 444. 

Rliys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 23-2^, 
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( Yona-Kamhoj^su),^^ These Yavana-Kambojas of the Pali texts had no Brahmans according 
to the canon and Asoka (R. P. XITl) : they had only free men and slaves, which is an accurate 
description of a Greek community. The Pali form, Yona-Kamboja, vould mean that these 
Yonas were in the Kamboja country and a part thereof. In 1919 I had pointed out^^ 
that these were pre- Alexander Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Manu, for Manu treats 
them as a Hindu tribe ; and I identified them with the community at Nysa, below the Hindu - 
kush (Meru), with their president Akoubi (A-Kaubhi). The latter official presided over the 
people who dwelt between the Hindukush and the Kubha (Kabul) river, i.e., to the north 
of that river. They claimed kinship with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged. 
Patanjali notes their jariapada : Naisyo nCima jana'padaJji, (M. IV. 1. 4 on P. 4. 1. 170). 
From Arrian w'e get some light on the identification of 

The Yona-Kamboja-Gamdharas of Asoka (R.V). 

In the edicts these are grouped together, which means, they were all neighbours situated 
in this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical sequence, frcm west to 
east, w hich is confirmed by Arrian (I) ; 

“The regions beyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, up to the river Kophen, by two 
Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the Assakenoi, who are not men of great stature like the Indians on 
the other side of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so sw'arthy as most Indians, ..... The Nysaioi, 

however, are not an Indian race, but descendants of those w)io came into India with Dionysos 

The district in which he planted this colony he named Njsaia {rrrtho ISaisya janapada of Patanjali) 

and the city itself Nysa. But the mountain close by the city, and on the lower slopes of 

wdiich it is built, is designated Meros (Meru) In the dominions of the Assakenoi there 

is a great city called Massaka, the seat of the sovereign power which controls the whole realm. 
.And there is another city, Peukelaitis (Pu^kalavati), which is also of great size and not far from the 
Indus. These settlements lie on the other side of the river Indus, and extend in a western direction 
as far as the Kophen.” 

Arrian, in the above passage, indicates that Puskalavati was easternmost in this enumera- 
tion, and his Assakenoi, or the Asvakas, were on the Kabul river and between the Nysa 
Yavanas and Puskalavati. Now' Puskalavati was in Gandhara. Asoka's Kambojas were 
between the Yavanas and Gandhara. The Kambojas of Asoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali 
texts thus occupy exactly the same position as Arrian’s Assakenoi (Asvakas). We thus get 
another name for the Kambojas, i.e., Asvakas. The Kambojas were famous for their herses, 
and as cavalry-men {a-sva-yuddlha-kumldh) Ah'akas, ‘horsemen,’ was the term popularly 
applied to them. 

Gandhara. 

24. Arrian, starting his enumeration from the Indus westwards, mentions the Astakenoi 
first, which means that they were in Gandhara. The Astakas are the well-known AstaUi- 
rdjya, ' the Confederacy of Eight. They are now represented by Hashtnagar, the 
‘Eight Cities’ tract on the lower Sw^at in the neighbourhood of Puskalavati (Charsadda). 
The Gandhara of Asoka W'as divided into two parts, (1) on the eastern side of the Indi:s, 
with Takgasila as capital, which was an Imperial Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swat 
region under autonomous >city) states, with Puskalavati as the biggest town amongst them. 
They formed a league of eight city-states. Now', in Rock P.V. w e have the Gaiiidharas, and 
in Rock P. XIII w'e have in their place (in the arCija-visaya group) the Nabhaka-Nabha- 
pamtis(=panA'fO* Here the section uf Gandhara which w as not under direct imperial rule wa^ 
distinguished by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bajaur-Swat) we have now' the 
Nahaka community and the Nahaki Pass. Nahaka is the exact equivalent of Nal liaka 

48 ii, 1 19 (pointed out by Mr. C. D. Ohatterji). Thei^e Yonas-Kambojas had only two 

varnas (ca.stea), viz., drya (free men) and ddsa (slaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

^9 \Vhile delivering my Tagore Late Lectures before the Calcutta University. See Tagore Lecturer 
(1919), p. 83 ; Hindu Polity, i. 147 — 148. 

50 Mahd-Bhdrata, ^dnti p., 105. 5 (Kumbakopara ed.) 

51 Cf. p. 3r>r>. n. 
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I have given other reasons elsewhere*- for placing the Nabhaka and the Nabha panktij 
or ‘Nabha lines,* in Gandhara, on the authority of the grammatical literature, where they 
appear as Nahhdka and UrrjM^^ Nabha. Pahkti is a synonym of ^Vent, ‘line,* which is 
often used to denote a league of republicans. The N^bhakas and Nabha-pamtis had their 
confederacy^ of eight city-states. If we take the second member as Nabha Parhii (as we already 
have the Nabhakas), the Pamti would be ‘ the Pamtis * in league with the Nabhas, and would 
be identical with the Paktyes or people of the Paktyilva or Paktyike country named by 
Herodotus.** The Nabhas occupied the country just to the south of the gold-trading 
Dardistanis. 

Nabhaka and Nabhaka occur as designations of Kish is in the Rigveda. N4blia-nedi?tha 
Manava is well-known as one who was left out in partition by his father, Manu. Nabha- 
nedistha, ‘nearest in descent/ has retained that meaning in the Avesta (Vtdic /ndcor, i. 442). 
The Nabha.s appear to have been a Vedic community. 

The Nabhas are now the Pathans of the Swat valley. Their seat {dhana) was the ‘ way * 
{pdta, or vdta), and Pdta-dhdna or Vdta-dhdna was merely a descriptive title, not an etlinic 
name, as Pathan or Pathan is today. It was evidently the ancient Nabhas or Ndbhakas 
who were described by Varahamihira as the ‘ city states ’ (grdma-rdstrdni) of the VAtadbanas, 
who are located along with the Yaiidheyas and Trigartas, etc. : 

Traigartta-Paurava-Ainbastha-Pdrata- Vaiadhdna- Yaudheydh, 
Sdrasvala-Arjundyana-Matsydrdha-grdma-rdstrdni {Brihal-S., XVI, 22). 

V, Asoka’s International Conquest by Dharma^ and his so-called 
** Ashasha (Correctly, Ashursha=* in Syria ’). 

In Rock Proclamation XIII we have (quoting Hultzsch’s translation) 

and that Dharma-vijaya (‘ Conquest by Dharma *) of DevAnAmpriya has been, 

again, obtained 

(«) “ here (iAa, idha) ; 

(6) “and in all the (= frontier states of ne\ghho\iT&- shaveshu cha amteshu) ; 

(c) “ Ashashupi yojaruzshateshu (K. reading of Hultzsch) where the Yavana king 

Amtiyoka (lives or rules) {yatra Amiiyoko nama yonadaja (ShahbAzgarhi) ; 

(d) “beyond this Antiochus (where) the four kings (rule) . . . . (parom cha tena 

AtiyoJcena chature myawf,. ... (Sh Ah bazgarhi) ; 

(e) “ to the south — in Choda-Paihda down to Ceylon {Tarnbapayii ) ; 

(/) “ similarly here in the non-monarchical vislmya — amongst the Yonas. .(etc.), 

everywhere (i.e., in all the above jdaces) Devanampriya*s Dharma-anu&hasii (in- 
struction or command on Dharma) is followed ; 

(g) and even there where the envoys of Devanampriya do not go (the peoples^ 
having listened to the DevanAmpriya’s Dkarmavutant (the law of conduct,) 
vidhdnam (authoritative rules and ceremonies) (and) Dharmann^asli 
(Dharma commands) obey them {anuvidhiyarhtt).^^ 

We may note, in passing, that dharma v^tam is a technical term of Buddhism,** 
meaning the seven points of proper conduct (satta vuta-padam), viz., supporting one's parents, 
revering one s elders, kind language, abstinence from backbiting, abstinence from selfishness, 
truthfulness, and restraining anger (DA., 185, 186, 189). This is in effect the Dharma preach- 
ed by Asoka. Here the conquest of Dharma by the emperor in his ow'n empire, including 
Hindu Polity y i, 145. 

63 Compare the modern name, tpa (Pashlu, Unra), of the lofty ridge in eastern Swat identiBed 
Jt Aornos of Alexander’s campaign {A. S. I. Mem. 42, pp. 89, 90).— C. E. A. W. O., 


bee Cary’s trans., iii, 102 ; iv. 44. 

KK Dictionary, p. 591, s.t'., vuta-padam. 

Pi lar, A ll. EE, HH, Hultzsch, p. 136 ;.Rock, III, IV. IX, 


XII, G. ; Brahmagiri. 
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protectorates, and outside, is described. The outside area was composed of two classes, viz., 
(1) the countries to which imperial envoys were accredited, and (2) those countries which did 
not possess that political dignity. Some of the countries to whose courts Indian ambassadors 
were deputed are noted by the mention of their rulers by name (in the case of the Greek 
sovereigns) or by the mention of the States (e.g., Choda, Pamda and Tambapani (Ceylon). 
There were states where Asoka’s envoys did not go ; and one of these must have been the 
Satiyaputra which is mentioned in R.P. II, but is omitted in R.P. XIII from the list of the 
higher international states. The enumeration of the states in India follows a geographical 
order. The Satiyaputra state is placed between Kerala and Pandya, and we can be certain 
of its position as being in the Tinnevelly district. Sdtnr (old form Satiyur) in that district 
probably marks their capital. It was in this district that was situated the port of Korkai or 
Kolkai, near the mouth of the T4mraparni river, whence vessels sailed for Ceylon. The states 
in (6) to (e) are definitely named, and are implied to be ambassadorial states. The states in (c), 
i.e., in Europe and Africa, are given, evidently, in the order of their individual importance. 

‘ Ashashu.' 

(c) [Buhler’s and Hultzsch’s reading] has been translated thus (Hultzsch, p. 70) : — 

“ even as far as at (the distance of) six hundred yojanas, where the Yona 
king named Antiyoka (is ruling), 
and (d) thus : — 

“ and beyond this Antiyoka (where) four — 4 — kings (are ruling) . . , . ” 
Aahashu pi is taken as d-shashu piy and rendered even as far as six.” There are serious 
objections to this interpretation. Pi is after ashashuy a,nd not after yojana-shateshu. Why 
should ' six ’ be emphasised 1 If distance was to be stressed, then why was not the greater 
distance of the countries beyond that of Antiochus given ? Then, we have a [m] at Kalsi, 
not d [^] ; if d C up to,’ ‘ as far as ’) was intended, we would expect d, as in R.P. II (Girnar : 
d-Tambapant), and in R.P. IV (Dhauli : d-kapam). Excluding Kharosthi versions, where 
long d is always omitted, we have nowhere a used for d, and everywhere d given in full force 
(Pillar II : d-pdna). As Asoka’s ' Conquest of Dharma ’ certainly extended beyond 600 
yojanaSy there would be no sense in giving the lesser distance of the place where Antiochus 
lived or ruled if distance was to be emphasised. 

Correct Reading : Ashurshu. 

The second letter is not sha, but shn. See the plate of Shahbazgarhi (Hultzsch, pp. 
68-69).^^ The mark to the first sJi at Manser^ is also clear ; it is only a little more slanting 
and a little irregular (see Hultzsch’s plate opposite p. 84). Its third and last occurrence at 
Kalsi (plate, p. 50, line 6) has a very thin tail to the bottom of sh. W^e have thus at Shahbaz- 
garhi and M^nsera Ashu° y and at Kalsi, ,45^(«)°. Further we may distinguish on the 
top of the second sh at Kalsi a wavy horizontal line, distinguishable more easily in the j^late 
of Biihler {E, II, p. 460), and a clear r added to the bar of the second sJi at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansera. The complete w'ord, thus, is Ash^irshUy and the base Ashur, 

Now Ashur or Ashu should be in a position from where (' beyond ’ which) one could get 
into the territories of the four ' neighbouring kings ’ {sdmipa-rdjdnOy^^ Girnar ; snmamtd 
Idjdne, Dhauli and Jaugada). Such a position w^ould be the sea-coast of Syria or Asia Minor, 
but as the first neighbour of Antiochus is the king of Egypt in the inscriptions, we have to 
take the country of Ashur as Syria, and probably not Assyria. Here, as in Herodotus, Syria 
is called Ashur (Assyria), not Shur. 

57 Tambapani is undoubtedly Ceylon. According to Hindu geography, Tdmraparna {Tdtnravarva) 
was a dvipa separated from India by sea {Matsya, Ch. 113 ; Vdyu, Ch. 45, 70-78). The expression ora. 

‘ down to,’ denotes that in the south {ntekam) it was the southernmost state. The river Tamrapari^i is in 
the Pandya country, and Pamda is already separately mentioned. Megasthenes also has Taprobane for 
Ceylon (McCrindle, p. 02), which corresponds to Tdmbravani. 

58 If Ashu is the form, it would correspond to the proper -name forms foxmd in the cuneiform docu- 
ments of the reigns of Antiochus I and his father. 

59 Not sum i park rdjdno, as Hultzsch roads. There is no antiavdra ; see plate, p. 4, 
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OX THE REIGX OF KRSXA 11, THE RASTRAKUTA. 

By NALIXI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A. 

Speaking of Prithivirama, son of Merada, who was the first of the Rattas to attain 
the position of a Great Chieftain (Mahd-Sdmania), during the reign of the Rastrakuta king, 
Krsnarajadeva, the Saundatti inscription of the Rattas, dated in 1096 A. d., ’ incidentally 
refers to his Rastrakuta patron, and in doing so maintains that “ seven hundred and ninety- 
seven years of the ^aka era having elapsed, in the IVIanmatha samvatsara, that king caused a 
temple of Jina to be built in the village of Sugandhavarti and allotted to it eighteen nivar- 
tanas/’^ The date referred to corresponds to 875-76 A.D., and the context, which is replete 
with a brilliant description of a great king, is evidently applicable in so far as the builder of 
the said temple is concerned, to Krsnarajadeva, and not to Prithivirama, who was no ‘ king * 
at aU, and hence no claimant to all those superior royal epithets. According to the following 
lines of the same inscription, Prithivirama himself, too, had had erecte( shrine of Jinendra, 
the locality of which, however, is not precisely known. Now, the onl> King of the R4$tra- 
kuta dynasty with the name of Kr^naraja who could possibly reign in or about the above 
date was Kr^na II, son of Amoghavar^a I, and the late Dr. Fleet, who edited this inscrip- 
tion, first admitted it. But since the Kanheri inscription of 877-878 a.d.^ of Amogha- 
var^ I’s reign appeared prima facie in conflict with the reign of his son in 875-76 a.d., he 
later on “ applied it as furnishing a date for Kr^na II as Yuvar^ja under his father Amogha- 
varsha I. . . But that again fell short of consistency with the imperial titles that have 
been used of Krsnaraja. So he ultimately concluded that 

(1) the king who caused the temple to be erected at Sugandharvarti in 875-76 a.d. was 
not Krsnaraja, but the Mahdsamanta Prithivirama ; 

(2) the very “ date of a.d. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithivirama ; for we 
know, from another of the Saundatti records, that he was the grandfather of a certain 

Santivarman who was the ruling Mahasamanta in December, 

980 A.D. and the range of a hundred and five years for the three generations is far 
too great ” ; 

(3) “ the real patron and sovereign of Prithivirama must have been Krishna III 
W’hose earliest known date is 940 a.d., and that the Saundatti record of 1096 a.d. 

makes a confusion between Krishna III and his ancestor Krishna II. 

But if two generations of kings could be on a thi‘one in 814*^ and in 911 a.d.,^ as were 
Amoghavarsa I and his son Krsna II, and if the Rastrakuta Chieftain Nandaraja, or Nannar- 
aja, alone could rule for a period of at least 78 years, as is evinced by his Thvarkhed and 
Multai plates, a hundred and five years for the three generations might not be far too great. 
Secondly, Dr. Fleet overlooked the fact that the long reign of Amoghavarsa was not 
a continuous one, which is borne testimony to by the versions of the Prabtiotiara-ratna- 
mdld,^ and an inscription found at Aihole by Fleet himself.^ The fourth line of this 

1 Jour.Bo.Br.R.A.S., X, 194-98. 

2 Ibid., p. 200. 

3 I.A., XIII, 135-36. 

^ Ibid., XXXII, 220. 

6 Ibid. 

® As indicated by tlie Sirur and Nilagiipda inscriptions of tiie 52nd regnal year of Amoghav'ar^ 
I, and dated in 806 A.D.— /.A., XII, 216 f, ; B.I. VI, 98 f. 

7 I.A., XII, 222. 

^ I.A., XII, 217-18, and XIX, 379. 

® i.A.,XX, U4. 
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inscription reads : ^rVArmghivarsharn nava-rdjyam-geyey i,e., ‘ while the glorious 

Amoghavarsha is reigning again/ and there are several copies of one, viz., the Digambara 
Jaina, recension of the PrasTiottara-ratTiamdld, a short treatise on the rules of good conduct, 
of which the concluding verse runs as follows ; — 

V ivekdkUiyakta rdjyena rdjneyam Ratnamdlikd rachit-Amoghavarse^a sudkiydm 
(or su-dhiyd) sadat/anikntik, 

“ This garland of gems, an excellent ornament for the earned, was composed by 
king Amoghavarsha, who gave up his kingdom owing to his discriminative knowledge 
(or, as the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar put it, ‘‘in consequence of the grovijh of the ascetic 
spirit inhim.'’)^> 

Thus, there might well be a temporary break about 875-76 A.n. in Am6ghavar$a I’s 
reign, when Krsna II might have acted as the king. We have now' at our disposal also the 
Sanjan plates of Am6ghavar§a I, according to which he had, even before 871 A.n., the date 
of the plates, relinquished his kingdom more than once. 1 2 

An analogous instance of a king renouncing the throne out of spiritual fervour and again 
occupying it is furnished by Sron-tsan-Gampo, the Charlemagne of Tibet (seventh century), 
who, when a son of his reached the thirteenth year of his age, abdicated the throne in his 
favour and retired into solitude to pass his days in meditation, but resumed royalty when 
the son died at eighteen. What exactly led Amoghavarsa I to resume royalty after ceding 
it time and again cannot be divined, but in any case, we are not justified to correct or 
modify the text of the Saundatti inscription of 1096 a.d. 

Amoghavarsa I had embarked upon a disastrous campaign against the (Eastern) 
Calukyas, and the fire of his prowess is said to have ‘ burnt the Calukya race.’*^ Contest 
with these Calukyas of Vengi seems to have been a very significant event of Kr^na II 's 
reign. Gunaka-Vijayaditya III of this d^masty ‘ having made the firebrand Kr^na frightened 
and distressed, burnt his excellent city,’^^ (Manyakheta). The Sirur and Nilgunda inscrip- 
tions of the time of Amoghavarsa I refer to his being worshipped by the lord of Vengi, 
and the terrible invasion of Gunaka-Vijajaditya III must have taken place after 866 a.d., 
the date of the tw'o inscriptions, and probably also after the death of Amoghavarsa I. On 
the other hand, the catastrophe had befallen the R^trakutas before 888 A.n., when Gunaka- 
Vijayaditya had ceased to be a king, and Bhima I, his nephew, had been on the Calukyan 
throne, This, we should note, brings the date of the real accession of Krsna II within a 
narrower limit, which extends from 877-78 a.d., the last known date of Amoghavar^ I, to 
888 A.D., the first known date of Ki^na II. 

The Vemalurpadu plates of Ammaraja II disclose the fact that Ki^na II later on went 
to wreak his vengeance upon the Eastern Calukyas by falling upon Bhima I and overrunning 
the land of Vengi, but that the latter succeeded in freeing his territory from the Rastrakut a 
aggression. 

We need not seriously doubt that ..the support w'hich Kokkala (I, 

the Cedi king) lent to Akdlavarsa (Kr^^na II) was given in all likelihood at the time when the 
latter w^as defeated, and his capital Manyakheta occupied, by the Eastern Calukya king 

1) /.A.rxlx, 379 

11 Bom, Gazetteer, vol. I, Pt. II, p. 201. 

12 EJ., XVIII, pp. 248, 255. 

13 JASB., 1881, pp. 221-22. 

11 EJ„ IV, 287, vv. 13-14. 

1> /.A., XII, 221. 

13 Vang:=zAi^ga-Ma(jadka^Mdlava-VpAg'=zi-!iair^arckit6:=:Tisaya-dharalah, 

17 I,A,f XX, 102-103 ; Duff’^ Chronohpj of India, pp. 81 and 279. 

15 E.L, xvnr, 231 ; LA., XX, 103. 
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Gunaka-Vijayaditya But the question is if K6kkala I married his daughter ^ith 

Krsna II , 20 prior or posterior to the help he rendered to the Ba^trakuta prince in the South. 
The former alternative, however, would give us a reason why Kokkala should help Kr 9 na, 
and facts seem to corroborate it. King Indra III, grandson of Ki^na II, died in 917-18 a.d., 
leaving behind two sons who had attained such age as to succeed him on the throne. 
Supposing Indra III died when about thirty, at the earliest, we get at 887-88 a.d. as the 
hypothetical date of his birth, at the latest. His father Jagattunga II, who, though he did not 
reign, may yet be said to have lived for at least some twenty-five years, for he, too, had got 
two sons in Indra III and Amdghavar;^ III. Thus Jagattunga may be supposed to have 
been bom sometime in the first half of the seventh decade of the ninth century a.d., if not 
earlier, and his father, Kr$na II, had been wedded to the daughter of Kokkala I anterior to 
that, while the onslaught of Gunaka-Vijay^ditya III on Manyakheta could not have possibly 
taken place so early. Kokkala I thus seems to have succoured K|^i^ II as his son-in-law, 
and this most probably not during the lifetime of Amdghavarsa I. 

From the B4ngarh grant of Mahip^la I, the 9th of the Pala monarchs, as also some other 
Pala inscriptions of Bengal, we know that Rajyap&la married the daughter of a certain Tunga 
of the Rastrakuta family .21 Prof. Kielhorn identified this Tunga with Jagattunga II.** 
An inscription found at B6dh-Gay& “ records the dedication of a repository for aromatics 
and incense, or a well-scented temple (i.e., Gandhakuti) for the service of Buddha and “ the 
dedicator was a king named Tunga, grandson of Nanda, a R&htor prince (“ of the race of 

Rastrakuta”) who once took or held the fort of Manipur The late 

Mr. R. D. Banerjee opined that the father-in-law of R&jyap4la was this Tunga of Magadha, 
of the B6dh-Gay& inscription,** But it does not necessarily follow from the Bodh-Gaya 
inscription that Tunga, grandson of one who was in the possession of Manipura, had been the 
lord of Magadha. He , as a Buddhist, might well have visited B6dh-Gay^ in course of a pilgrim- 
age. Granting, however, he had succeeded in carving out a principality of his own in Magadha, 
it would come to mean that Tonga’s usurpation of the Magadhan soil followed either from 
the hands of the (Gurjara) Pratiharas or from those of the P4las themselves. But, in any case, 
he who had tried to make intrusion and establish supremacy in Magadha, could not be friendly 
with the Palas, and thus no matrimonial alliance was possible between these two houses at that 
time. Again, the description of Tunga, as it is in the Bangarh inscription the high 
{tunga) high-crested (uttunga-manli) moon of the Ra^trakuta family {Rdstrabut^dnvay^ 
endu)Y‘^ makes it indubious that the father-in-law of Rajyapdla, far from being a petty prince, 
like Tunga of the Bodh-Gaya inscription, did belong to the Imperial Rastrakuta family. ‘ Tunga ’ 
is a general epithet borne by the Imperial Ra^trakutas,*® and Ki^na II was called Subha- 
tunga, with whom Mr. N. N. Vasu identifies the father-in-law of Rajyap&la.*^ This appears 
to be more tenable than Prof, Kielhom’s identification with Jagattunga II, in view of the 
fact that the latter did not come to the throne at all, while Kr^na II had actually been a 
contemporary of Rajyapala’s father, NarayanapMa, whose reign covered the latter half of the 
ninth century. 

19 EJ., VII, 29. 

20 /.A., XII, 250, 253. 

21 Cf. E./., XIV, 329, vv. 7-8 ; JASB., LXIX, pt. 1, p. 69 

23 JASB., LXI, 80, n. 9. 

3^ R. L. Mitra, Bodh-Gaya, Ch. V, inscription No. 8, p. 194. 

2 * Bdngldr Itihdsa, vol. I, 2nd ed., p. 216 ; Mem.A.S.B., vol. V, p. 62. 

25 JASB,, LXI, 80. 

2« Cf. the Karhad Plates of Kr^na III, v. 6 — EJ., IV, 287. 

27 V anger Jdtiya Itihdsa, lidjanya Kdnda, p. 168. 
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INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

li Jaargang, Nos. 5 and 6 (1931).' — These 
parts contain a general survey of the indigenous 
industries of Java, Madura, Bali euid Lombok. The 
survey is the outcome of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of Uie Java Institute in 1928. The com* 
mittee nominated to deal with the subject drew up 
and circulated questionnaires formulated in a 
methodical manner. The industries have been tabu* 
lated under 26 heads, and the information gathered 
by the inquire has been collated and systematically 
{resented by regencies, divisions, districts and sub* 
districts under each of those heads. Appended is a 
summarised tabular statement, arranged according 
to administrative divisions, i.e., on a geographical 
basis. The result is a valuable record for purposes 
of reference and for the use of any person interested 
in a particular industry or handicraft. 

BtUhtin de V&cole Fran^aise d*Extriine Orienty 
XXXI, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.* June, 1931 . — In this number 
M. G. Coed^ contributes another three of his ‘ Cam- 
bodian Studies.* In the first he presents revised read- 
ings of two Sanskrit inscriptions (1 ) from the knoll of 
Thapmubi, and (2) from T^ Prohm (Bati), which have 
hitherto been regarded as * Cambodieui * inscriptions, 
but which, he now conclusively shows, should be 
relegated back to Fou -nan times, cmd ascribed to the 
fifth century a.d. These inscriptions, one of which 
names the two last kings of Fou-nan, Jayavarman 
and his son, Rudravarman, while the other (the 
older) names a king with the title “moon of the 
lineage of Kau^idinya,*’ are of interest for more 
than one reason. They confirm the information 
derived from Chinese sources as to the spread of 
Indian culture to the East and the favour which 
Hinduism and Buddhism enjoyed there ; and they 
prove that it was not the Kambujas who introduced 
the custom of recording inscriptions on stone. 
Readers of the I. A, will be interested to notice the 
almost exact similarity (to which M. Coedes has 
drawn attention) between the ahMras used in these 
inscriptions and those of the Uruvupalli copper- 
plates of Sir Walter Elliot’s collection, described by 
Dr. Fleet at pp. 50-53 of vol. V (Feb. 1876) of this 
journal. 

In the second note (26) M. Coedes shows that the 
foundation of K6h Ker and the installation of the 
royal god (styled Tribhuvane^vara) must be ante- 
dated by seven years, ie., from 928 a.d. (according 
to Aymonier’s reckoning) to 921 a.d. The correc- 
tion raises some interesting points, which have been I 
indicated. 

Journal Aaiatiquey CCXX, 2, Apr.- June, 1932. — In 
our issue of Jan. 1932 (vol. LXI, p. 17) we referred 
to a note by M. Robert Fazy on the subject of an 
eclipse of the sun in the time of A§oka. M. Fazy 
suggested that the eclipse referred to in the story 


recorded by Hsuan-tsang was one which, according 
to Oppolzer’s Kanon der Finstemisse (1887), occurred 
on the 4th May 248 B.c. M. D. Sidersky, in the 
issue before us (pp. 295-297), now points out that the 
tables on which Oppolzer worked have since been 
revised by C. Schoch (1928), and that eclipses visible 
in the East occurred on the 4th May 249 (not 248) 
€Wid the 15th June 242 B.c. He suggests that the 
story related by Hsuan-tsang may have referred to 
the latter eclipse, which would have been almost 
total in the vicinity of Baroda, and sufficiently 
noticeable at Benares and the neighbouring areas, 
and that the interval of about seven years since 
A^ka’s pilgrimage (? 249 B.c.) to the spots sacred 
to the memory of the Buddha might have been 
employed in the construction of the legendary 
84,000 stupas. It is important that the correct 
dates of these eclipses should be thus recorded. 

The article entitled “ Is WakwaV Japan ? ” by 
M. Gabriel Ferrand proposes a most interesting 
solution of the origin of this peculiar name, so fami- 
liar to us from the €ux:ounts of the Arab geographers 
and others, as well as of the location of the people 
described by it. M. Ferrand’s unrivalled knowledge 
of the Chinese and Arab geographical texts enables 
him to establish, convincingly we think, that the 
islands, or the country of the Wak-wak w€« not 
Japan, as M. J. de Goeje weis disposed to hold. He 
traces the application of the name not only to a 
locality in the Eastern Archipelago, but also to the 
south-east coast of Africa, and he cites the opinion 
of Mr. R.N. Hall, who had long studied the question 
in those parts, that it was derived from the Bantu, 
who applied it to the Bushmen in mimicry of their 
speech, as being like the bark of the baboon (vrhich 
closely resembles wak~wak). We seem to have here 
further evidence of the intercommunication in early 
times between the Malay Archipelago and Mada- 
gascar and the south-east coast of Africa, as well as, 
perhaps, of the conception, preserved in the maps of 
Ptolemy and the Arab cartographers, that the 
continent of Africa extended ea6t\eards, enclosing 
the Indian Ocean on the south. M. Ferrand is in- 
clined to hold that the Pandanus utilis (the wahwd 
of Madagascar) was the original of the legendary 
wdk-wdk tree, and that the association of wealth in 
gold with the people so called points to Sumatra 
(the ‘golden island’). In fewjt he concludes that 
the Oriental Wak-waks were inhabitants of Sumatra, 
whom he would identify with the Pakpaks, a Batak 
tribe that dwell in what the Dutch call Pakpakland, 
a territory in the north-west of the Tapanuli pro- 
vince, in the north-west of Sumatra, not very distant 
from the Baroes islands (the Bdlds of the Arabs and 
the P^o-lou-che of the Chinese travellers). 

Acta OrieM folio, IX, Pts.ii and iii, 1931. — ^This issue 
is devoted to a most valuable and scholarly work, 
viz., a translation from the Tibetan, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by E. Obermiller of Leningrad of the 

3 
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Uttaratantra, the fifth of the five treatises ascribed 
to the Bodhisattva Maitreya, with commentary by 
Aryasanga (fourth-fifth century a.d.)* 

In vol. XI, Pts. i and ii, M. Obermiller similarly 
presents a translation of the fourth of those 
treatises, the AbkisamaydlwhkdtQ, 

The first of th^ treatises ascribed to Arya 
Maitreya, the Sutrd-larhkdra, was edited and trans- 
lated (1911) into French by M. Sylvain L€vi from a 
manuscript brought by him from Nepal. The second 
and third treatises, the McMydnia-vihhanga and the 
Dkarma-dharmatd-vibhanga, remain to be translated. 
The Uttaratantra is perhaps the most interesting of 
all five, as containing an exposition of the most 
developed monistic and pantheistic teachings of the 
later Buddhists and of the special theory of the 
Essence of Buddhshood, the £ undam wit al element 
of the Absolute, as existing in all living beings. 
M. Obermiller is to be warmly congratulated upon 
the appearance of these two translations, which 
pleure students of Buddhism under a deep obligation 
to him. The work has been admirably performed, 
and we only wish that it (and perhaps certain other 
volumes of the Bibliotheca Buddhica) could be made 
available to scholars at smaller cost, 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik^ IX, Pt. 1, 
1932. — Among the papers in this number is one in 
which Th. Zachariae cites and comments upon a 
number of quotations from Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts in the works of certain commentators of 


Bengal who li\’ed and wrote in the time of Lak^* 
maoasei^ (twelfth century A.D.). The references are 
interesting as indicating the spread of Buddhist 
culture at the period, and also because, as the writer 
notes, quotations from Buddhist works are seldom 
to be found in the commentaries on the classical 
poems, grammars and lexicons. 

The much-debated question of the origin of Zara- 
thultra is the subject of another paper by O. G. von 
Wesendonk, who, while drawing attrition to avail- 
able evidence and the more recent views expressed 
by others, comes to no very definite conclusion. 
He thinks it may be regarded as not at all unlikely 
that Zarathultra, though his field of work lay in 
eastern and north-eastein Irdn, was a Mode ; and 
that all that can be said with absolute certainty as 
to his epoch is that his activities long preceded the 
establishment of the kingdoms of the Medes and 
Persians. 

In another article on ‘ The Morphology of Sans- 
krit,’ which will appeal chiefly to students of lin- 
guistics, Max Walleser concwit rates attention on the 
case of the locative sing. masc. neutr., citing a large 
number of suggested parallels or examples from 
various Asiatic and eastern European languages. 
The question raised as to the use of particles to 
specialise or individualise the purely verbal concep- 
tion merits research in other families of languages. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Jainism in North India, 800 B.e. — 52® a.i>., 
by Chimanlai. J. Shah, M.A. ll-f-IJ, xxiv-j-' 
292 pp. 26 plates and two maps. Longmans, 
1932. 

In this work, a thesis submitted to the University 
of Bombay for the degree of Master of Arts and j 
which appears as No. 6 in the series of “ Studies in j 
Indian History of the Indian Historical Research I 
Institute ” the author disclaims any pretensions to ! 
discoveries of his own or to having in any way ex- 
tended the Hmits of oriental scholarship or resefu^h. 
What, however, he has done with considerable 
success is to follow, in the form of a continuous 
history, the fortunes of Jainism for some thirteen 
hundred years. To this history he sets two limits, 
one geographical, the other chronological, dealing 
with north India only and not beyond 526 A.D. 
when the list of canonical works was finally drawn 
up by the Council of Vallabhi. In his introduction 
the author points out the neglect that Jainism, 
despite its antiquity, had suffered at the hands of 
orientalists, but acknowledges how interest in that 
religion has been stimulated by the works of Jacobi, 
Biihler, Hoemle, Charpentier and Thomas. He 
discusses the question of the founder of the religion 1 


and accepts the view of Jacobi that Mah^vira was 
not that founder. He considers that the historicity 
of P5rSva is imdoubted and that he lived, in all 
probability, about 800 b.c. He then sketches the 
historical background and political conditions in the 
time of Mah5vira, recounts the main incidents of his 
I career, and details the basis of his teaching and the 
i principal Jaina tenets. There is no minimizing 
of the schisms which rent the early church, and a 
brief account is given of the principal schismatics 
and of the epoch-making division into the Svetam- 
bara and Digambara sesets. To the vexed questions 
of the cause and date of this separation the author 
contributes nothing new, but points out that the 
idea that this occurred about the end of the first 
century a.d. is not ^tirely supported by the 
MathurE sculptures. In reviewing the relationship 
of the Jainas with the rulers of northern India from. 
800 B.c. to the end of the Mauryan period he 
endeavours to prove that they were generally 
either Jainas themselves or entertained friendly 
feelings towards that faith. The tradition that 
Chandragupts (Maurya) became a Jaina towards 
the end of his life is accepted, and the plausible 
suggestion is offered that the silence of the 
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Hrahmai^ical writera touching that powerful monarch 
may have been due in no small measure to that 
very fact. Close acquaintance is evidenced with all 
the leading authoriti^, but when the author turns 
to Jainism in Kalihga he has to fall back upon 
less reliable sources, the principal being the Kh^« 
ravela inscription. Perhaps no epigraph has ever 
been subjected to such scrutiny with so little 
finality, and this section of the work, like the 
readings of that inscription, is very largely conjec- 
tural and open to criticism on points of fact and 
interpretation . 

The author stresses the importance of the 
Mathui4 inscriptions for the history of Jainism 
in north India, affording as they do evidence of 
the flourishing state of that religion in the Indo- 
Scy thian period and throwing light upon the religion 
itself. Nevertheless we consider it imlikely that in 
this period Jainism was, in Mathur^ itself, a serious 
rival to Buddhism, though it was certainly more 
tenacious of life, for from later inscriptions we 
know that the Jaina establishment on the KankaU 
mound existed until the Muslim conquest, by which 
time all the Buddhist buildings had long fallen to 
ruin. 

A survey is made of Jaina litca^ture, and the 
author discusses how far the Digambara belief that 
the Siddhiinta was completely lost or forgotten 
after the great famine in Magadha is justified, and 
notes the evidence furnished by the Mathur^ 
inscriptions on this ]K>int. He maintains that 
“ the Jaina literature of the period under discussion 
does not yield to any other Indian literature either 
in quality or variety,” and he has some justification 
for this belief. 

The last chapter deals with the sculptural, 
architectural and pictorial contributions of the 
Jainas to the history of North Indian Art in general. 
This contribution is, we consider, small. We are 
prepared to accept the author’s dictum that there is 
no such thing as a Jaina style of architecture or 
sculpture. But there are nevertheless Jaina 
monuments and sctdptures. Touching the images in 
the Mathura Museiun, Vogel writes that they 
are far inferior to contemporary Buddhist images 
and that their '‘conventionalism and uniformity 
will appal even the most enth siaatic admirer of 
Indian art,” No Jaina paintings ot the period 
treated are preserved, and those u ed to illustrate 
the work are from a thirteenth century manuscript, 
and thus have no direct bearing on the subject 
under consideration. In this connection we note 
that the twenty -six plates are unnumbered and 
never once referred to directly in the text. 

In his conclusion the author writes, from the days 
of ParSva or from 800 B.c. down to the conversion 
of the great Vokrama by Siddhaacna Divakara to 
the beginning of the Christian era and to some 
extent even throughout the Kushana and Gupta 


periods Jainism was the most powerful religion in 
the north.” The period, however, between the decay 
of the Kushflna power and the rise of the Guptas 
is one of the darkest in Indian histoiy, and records 
of Jainism are lost in the general gloom. Even in 
Gupta times there is little in the way of inscriptions 
or other archaeological evidence to prove that 
Jainism was more than tolerated under theso 
essentially Brh^ma^ical rulers. The author seems 
to feel he has been unduly bold in his assertion, 
and in the very last paragraph of the book writes 
with commendable caution : “ However, until the 
numerous Jaina inscriptions and manuscripts 
which exist everywhere in the north are collected 
and translated and until plans are made of the 
architectural remains and statistics gathered, it is 
idle to speculate upon the extent and strength 
of Jainism in the north or about its vicissitudes 
during its existence there.” 

A full and careful index and an invaluable biblio- 
graphy add to the merit of this well-balanced 
and serviceable work. H* Habqbbavbs. 


Bbakman : eino sprachwiasenschaftlich-exegetisch- 
reUgions-geschichtliche Untersuchung. By Jabl 
Chabpemttbe, Ph.D., I, II. Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1932, Program 8. inches ; 

pp. iv+138, Uppsala : A.-B. Lundequist, 

In the ^igveda even more than in other depart- 
ments of Sanskrit literature our exact comp rehen - 
sion of the text is continually obstructed by the 
occurrence of words and phrases evidently used by 
the writers in a precise connotation, which is only 
apparent to us in somewhat vague outlines. Fore- 
most among such words stands brahman^ and the 
formidable task awaiting him who would elucidate 
it is apparent from the subtitle of this monograph, 
of which we have hero the first two parts, dealing 
with the philological and exegetical aides of the ques- 
tion. Success obviously depends on the possession 
of specialist knowledge of Indo-European philology 
and of a complete mastery of Vedic and Avestan 
literature, and, as few scholars can rival Professor 
Charpentier in this combination, his views will 
carry unusual weight. Those, whose knowledge of 
the points in issue is of a purely general nature, like 
the reviewer’s, can only judge his theory by seeing 
whether it makes Vedic religion more intelligible ; 
any attempt therefore to estimate its value must be 
deferred till the appearance of the third part of the 
memoir, which will deal with its bearing on the 
history of religion. 

The author starts with a brief consideration of the 
various solutions propounded in the past and 
devotes a number of pages to demonstrating the 
imtenability of Hertel’a propositions about this 
€md other words in terms which are certainly drastic 
but not, in my opinion, unjustifiably so. In the 
end he dismisses Hertel’s theories as ‘ empty 
fantasies,’ ‘ not ta be taken seriously,’ and decides 
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that he has shown himself lacking in the capacity 
to deal with the exegesis of the Veda and the Avesta 
and with comparative philology. The case for the 
prosecution is supported by abundant evidence and 
the verdict will surely be accepted by most Sanskrit 
and Iranian scholars. 

His own views m&y be briefly stated, though 
justice cannot be done to them in a few lines. In 
the first place he accepts the equation Sk. 6rahmafi=: 
Av. bar9erHan, whoee sponsors havd been Hang 
and Hillebrandt, and holds that the original meaning 
survives almost intact in the latter word. From the 
meaning of * a bundle of grass/ used mainly as 
sacrificial strew, which may possibly still be traced 
in one or two Vedic passages, we get tbe derived 
sense of * magic ’ carried out by such grass, still to 
be found in the use of the munja girdle. Thence 
it comes to signify generally * magic,* * magic rite,* 
* magic action,* * magic spell.* A large number of 
Iligvedic verses are critically ex«nined, and it is 
shown that such a range of meanings gives them a 
much mcNre forceful sense than they bear under the 
ordinary indefinite interpretations. Finally it is 
suggested that the word then developed on two 
lines, firstly into * hymn * and secondly into ^e 
mystic sense which is so well-known to us. In the 
course of the discussion interesting »dMights are 
thrown on many passages, and bibliographical refer- 
ences are given on a generous scale. This inade- 
quate summary will have entirely failed of its 
object if it does not induce readers, who have any 
interest in the Veda, to set to work at once on the 
study of an admirable book. In the reviewer it 
gave birth to the wish that, since the late Professor 
Macdonell died without giving us his eagerly await- 
ed translation of the pigveda. Professor Charpen- 
tier would step into the breach, and let us have the 
complete English translation, which we need so 
much and for which his learning and his command 
of our language so admirably fits him. 

E. H. J. 


iNBiAit Caste Customs, by L. S. S. O’MAU.Ey, 

C.I.E. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 

The peculiar Indian institution known as * Caste * 
has attracted widespread attention, and the num- 
ber of books relating to it is legion. Some writers, 
such as Senart and his German critics, Uahlmann 
and Oldenberg, have discussed the way in which 
the caste system originated. There are many books 
containing a description of individual castes, of 
which Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal is one 
of the earliest and best -known examples. But 
hitherto there heis been no general and compre- 
hensive account of the actual working of the caste 
system and of its influence on the daily life of 
the x>©ople. A mass of information on this subject 
is to be found in various ofliciai records, and es- 
XXMjially in the series of reports on the census of 
1911, when the Census Commissioner invited the 
Provincial Superintendents to make a special study 


of the rules and restrictioiis which the caste system 
involves, of the peoaltieB whi<di are provided for 
their breach, and of Uie way in which they are 
enforced. The material thus provided has hitherto 
remained inaccessible to the general puMic. Mr. 
0*Ma)ley, who was Superintendent of Census in 
Bengal in 1911, has now w<M‘ked up this and other 
material in the excellent little book under review. 
He gives a very clear exposition of the socM epn- 
dirions which prevail under the rfgime of caste, 
and shows how a man must regulate his '«riK>le 
life according to the standards laid down by the 
c<Mnmunity to which he belongs. He enumerates 
many typical rules and restrictions and describes 
the penalties which a man may suffer for neglecting 
them, and the way in which allied offences are 
dealt with, and the penalties imposed and enforced. 

In some parts of the book references are freely 
given, but in others they are omitted. For 
instance, no authority is quoted for the statement 
that some * castes * insist on a man marrying out- 
side his * caste * (p. 2) and that some * suboastes * 
also do 80 (p. 4). The book does not contain a 
d^nition of caate, but there can be no doubt that 
endogamy is its most essential feature. There 
are occasional exceptions to the general 
rule, but no group which prohibits endogamy can 
be regarded as a true caste or subcaste. The 
rule of exogamy applies to the smaller groups 
{gotras) which in the aggregate make up the caste 
or subcaste. 

The chapter on the ‘ Untouchables ’ is of special 
int^est at the present time. The people thus 
designated are themselves divided into a number 
of castes which are just as exclusive as the higher 
Hindu castes. The only thing they have in common 
is the slur of untouchability. This they can escape 
by conversion to Islam or Christianity, as men- 
tioned in the footnote on p. 159. 

In the thoughtful chapter on modem tendencies 
more prominence might perhaps have been given 
to the rapid disappearance of communal restrictions 
amongst the educated classes in towns, who often 
din© freely not only with Hindus of other castes, 
but also with Muhammadans and Christians. 

£. A. Gait. 


Medieval India : Social and Economic Con- 
ditions, by A. Yusur Ali, M.A., C.B.E. Oxford 
and London, H. Milford, 1932. 

This booklet, of about sixty pages all told, con- 
tains an English version of four lectures delivered 
originally in Urdu. Mr. Yusuf Ali defines medieval 
India as the period between Harsha and the Mogul 
Empire, and he illustrates the life of the time by 
sketching first the seventh, then the tenth and 
eleventh, and finally the fourteenth century, more 
attention being given to social than to economic 
detail. The main object of the lectures was to 
arouse the interest of the hearers, and direct them 
to the sources of information ; and they are well 
calculated to serve this purpose in their English 
dress, 

W. H. M. 
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INITIAL FRICATIVES AND AFFRICATES OF DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L. (Maharaja’s College, Ebnakhlam). 

The affricates and fricatives occurring in initial positions of native Dravidian words 
are the following : — 

I. (a) The affricate c- and its voiced variety j-, 

(6) The dental affricate is- and its voiced variety dz-, 

(c) The dental sibilant-fricative s-, 

(d) The palatal sibilant-fricative s-, 

II. The labial fricative v-. 

III. (o) The velar fricative x [x] 

(b) The glottal fricative or aspirate 

I 


[A] The diiitribution of initial c-, s-, and s- among the dialects 


Tamil 

c- 


ts- 



z- 

5- Z- 

* 

Malayalam 


: i 

j 

Kannada 

¥ 

♦ 


1 * 


I 

j 

Telugu 

♦ 


* 

t 

t 


1 

Kodagu . . . . . . 1 



I 



1 

. . _ _ 1 

Kui . . . . . . 1 




* 


' t 

! 

Gondi 








Kuruyi 

* 




t? 


i 

Brahui 

={: 




t? 


i 


*=of common occurrence. 
|=of rare ,, 


[B] The phonetic values of these sounds : — 

It would be necessary for the Dravidist who concerns himself with the history of these 
sounds to have a clear and definite idea of their precise phonetic values. The remarks made 
below regarding the values of the sounds of the southern dialects (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, and Tulu) are the result of personal observations made by the present writer. 
I have of course not had the help of instruments in analysing the peculiarities of these sounds, 
but I have tried to fix the common features of the enunciation of each sound by observing 
closely as many native speakers as possible. For the descriptions of the sounds of Kui, 
Gondi, Kurukh and Br&hui I have had to rely on grammars dealing with these speeches. 

The fricatives of this group are 5- and i-. The voiced varieties^ of the sound do not 
occur initially in any of the dialects of Dravidian. 

The difference between s- and while unmistakable to the speaker and to the hearer, 
has resisted easy and summary definition by the phonetician, probably on account of the 
fact that several varieties of i- could be produced, not all of w^hich could be groui)ed together 
in one category on the basis of the features of articulation involved. Prof. Jespersen has 
pointed out (Lehrbuch der Phonetik^ page 46) that no two phoneticians have definitely 
agreed in regard to the difference between a and He has tried to get to the root of the 
matter by laying down the following rule: “There are two chief types of i [/]- sounds which 
differ in the manner of production but which have something in common, whereby they 
differ from s- sounds ; and that, therefore, should be the characteristic feature of difference, 

1 I have already dealt with the secondary glottal fricative of Dravidian in two previous papers of mine 
published in these columns. 

2 The voiced variety of this sound, viz., z [=d 2 ] easily merges into the affricate; [=:jz] in the contexts 
in which it may be presumed to have occ\u:red. z, the voiced fricative, ia unstable in medial positions also. 


1 
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viz., the portion of the tongue which articulates is not the same as that which lies in normal 
rest-position exac% opposite to the point of articulation on the mouth-roof. In the case 
of S-, if I may so put it, a portion of the tongue becomes active towards the region of the 
mouth-roof exactly opposite, while if the same portion of the tongue becomes active with the 
neighbouring region of the mouth-roof, s is produced ; with one qualification, however, that 
when the region of the mouth-roof involved is that of the teeth, s is invariably produced.” 

Prof. Jesi)ersen has noted two main varieties of s : — one produced by the anterior por- 
tion of the foreblade of the tongue working against a region of the mouth-roof which lies 
farther back than that which, in rest-position, lies opposite to the foreblade of the tongue. 
This is the initial sound in English shed, shall, etc. The other variety is produced by a 
portion of the tongue-surface farther back than in the above, operating against a more for- 
ward region of the mouth-roof. 

So far as Dravidian^ is concerned, I have noted the following peculiarities. In Tamil 
where s- in initial positions is general, except in Tinnevelli and Jaffna, the fricative is produced 
by the raising of the middle of the foreblade of the tongue against the region of the mouth- 
roof somewhat behind the teeth-ridge where a slight hole-like passage is formed through which 
air is allowed to escape. The sound approximates to the first variety of ^ described by 
Jespersen, but the point of articulation appears to be a little more forward than that of the 
English sound. This is the value of s- in Tamil words like id (to die), iinrui (small), etc. 

But, as we shall see later on, Tamil has an affricate c [=c/in IPA script] which is con- 
stituted of a plosive element and a fricative i. This fricative element in [ c/] is always pro- 
duced in Tamil at a still more baekward position than in the variety described above, so far 
as both the region of the mouth-roof and the portion of the tongue-blade are concerned. 
The region of the mouth-roof is almost the middle portion of the hard palate, i.e., the same 
point at which the plosive element [c]of [cf] or c of geminated medial cc of Tamil is produced. 

In Malayajam, initially, c alone is used, while s occurs only medially in native words. 
The greater frequency of c in initial positions of native words has led to all i- sounds being 
enunciated on the model of the fricative involved in the affricate, i.e., at a slightly more 
backward position than for Tamil initial s. 

Telugu, Kannada and Tulu « is, so far as I could see, like the Malayalam sound produced 
at the position where the front stop element of the affricate c is produced. 

The Dental Fricative. 

5 is produced in aU the Dravidian dialects with the foreblade of the tongue directlv 
raised against the combined region of the teeth and the gums. ^ 

The Affricates. 

There are two groups belonging to this class : — 

(1) c [ =c/] and j [=jz], both of which appear in initial positions in Kannada, Tulu 
and Telugu, while the voiceless variety alone is present in initial positions in 
Malayalam. ^ 


(2) is and dz which appear as the variants of initial c- and j- in Telugu before the 
dorsal vowels a, o and u. 

There appears to be little doubt that these sounds are genuine affricates, and not stons 
as they are usually described to be. In group (1) the plosive elem ent c or j is discernible in 


3 Sanskrit « is a true dental ; c and j are produced with the “ upper flat^rface of ^ 

the palatal region, while in S the ‘‘ flat of the tongue operates against the forward part of the ^1 t i 
(Whitney’s Grammar, pages 16 and 22.) e. g e lorward part of the palatal arch.” 

The descriptions of the sound c (.?:) given by Tamil grammarians may be cited here • 

Tolkappiyam, 89 of m 

produced with the middle Sf the tongue and the gate ‘ 

^ W^i)^ate/ ^ produced with the middle of the tongue and the middle of the 
, For Tel. ts and dz, cf, Nannaya's SStta (10) : addantyasma^aicur-mkrasyAnmithasavanaica 
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the contact and release of the tongue-blade on the region of the mouth-roof whose position 
is denoted by ' g ' in Jespersen’s alphabetic notation. Immediately after the release of the 
stoppage, a fricative 5 or i follows, so that the sounds are homorganic with two constituents, 
viz., the plosive and the fricative. 

In the peculiar Telugu affricates ts and dz, the plosive and the fricative elements are dental. 

Teluguc and J appear to be slightly more forward sounds (i.e., between the positions ‘f ’ 
and ‘ g ’ of Jespersen’s notation), than the Malayilam or Tamil variety. In fact these 
Telugu sounds retain their values only when the front vowels i or e follow them immediately. 
If the immediately following vowel is dorsal the plosive element c or j changes into t or d, 
and the fricative 4 or 2 changes to 5 or 2. This is why Telugu words always possess in initial 
positions the affricates ts or dz when they are followed immediately by dorsal vowels. 

[C] Occurrence of these sound^^ in initial positions in different dialects. 

Tamil. — The same symbol denotes s and c in Tamil ; while used singly it has the value 
of and when geminated it is evaluated as cc [ =c€/ ]. c or cc usually never occurs in 
initial positions in Tamil. The value of s is general for this Tamil initial fricative, whether 
followed by a front vowel or a dorsal vowel. 

In the colloquial of certain districts and certain communities, however, this fricative 
becomes a dentals, when it is immediately followed by a dorsal vowel, e.g., sdppddu (meal), 
sollu (to speak), suttu (surrounding). 

It may be noted that in these coUoquials the dental s- is almost never heard when 
followed immediately by the front vow^el 4 or -e. 

Sanskrit initial s- is transcribed by the Tamil symbol for s or c except by Sanskrit - 
knowing scholars, who use a foreign granihdksara symbol (ct«) for this purpose. Sanskrit - 
knowing persons or those who come in contact with them give the correct value to initial 
5- of Sanskrit words, even when it is transcribed with the symbol for s in Tamil ; but among 
others sometimes the symbol has been confused with its native Tamil value, so much so that 
a Sanskrit word like sakala, transcribed as .Ftfev in Tamil is given the value mgala. Tad- 
bhava words like singam (from Sanskrit simha ‘ lion ’), are always pronounced with initial 4- 
except by pedants and purists. Cf. also the Tamil tadbhava adaptations iantcdam (from 
Skt. santosa), sulutti (from Skt. susupti), etc. 

Kannada. — ^Native words appear to have initiaUy both c-^ and 5-. The value of s for 
initial sounds does not usually appear in native words. The symbols for these sounds are 
all separate, the alphabet of Kannada (unlike that of Tamil) being modelled on the Sanskrit 


system. 

c- : — 

cilu, tel (scorpion) . . 

cf. pan- Dr. tiL 


cadar-, kedar (to be dispersed) . . 

cf. Tam. sidar-, Tulu kedar-, jadar. 


ciccu (fire) 

cf . Tam. kittu, Kann. kiccu, Tel. ciccu 


cikka (small) 

cf. Tam. sir-, Mai. cirukkan (boy). 


civv-, CIV- (to peel) 

cf. Tam. SIV-. 


ciric- (to titter) 

cf. Tel. ker-, Mai. cirikk-. 


cembu (bronze vessel) 

cf. Tam. sembu. 

a- ; — 

say- (to die) 

cf. Tam. id-, Br. kah-. 


st (sweet) 

cf. Tam. tt, ten. 


ctr-, ktr- (to become angry, 
to hiss) 

cf. Tam. siru, Br. kireng (abuse). 


4 In certain districts (e.g., Tinnevelly) c- appears to be the value given to initial ^ of Tamil. 

5 Initial j- in Kannada native words occurs in jen (honey) — cf. Tam. Mn- 

jif’t gif' (to scratch) — „ ,, kif 

;art- (to slide) — ,, „ SarU 
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suUu (round about) . . . , cf . Tam. 

sol-, tolag- (to fad) . , . . cf. Tam. tol-. 


Tulu. — Initially c-, j~, s- and s- are found, the last-mentioned (in the colloquial of certain 
communities) alternating with s-. 


c- ; — 




: — 


<Mu, Ulu (scorpion) 
cdrce, farce (coconut-tree) 

cadpu (leanness) 

cint- (to bum) 

ci2 (alternating with ‘ fire ’) , , 

combu (bronze vessel) 


cdi, soli, tdl (skin). . 
jinj, dinj- (to be crowded) 
prce (small) 


cf. Tam. tel, 
cf. Tam. idlai, 
cf. Mai. cadappu, 
cf. Tam. tty- (to scorch), 
cf. Tam. tu (bright), 
cf. Kami, cembu, Mai. cembu and Tam. 
sembu, all these being from kem- 
(red). 

cf. Tam. ibL 
cf. Tam. tihgu, 

cf. Kann. kir, gir, cinm (small), Tam. 
siru. 


sir- (to hiss) 
sudu (burning) 
suli- (to be peeled) 
su, td, hu (fire) 

selij teli (to become clear) 


. . cf. Tam. siru. 

• , cf. Tam. iud-al, 

. . cf. Tam. toU. 

. . cf, Tam. ti, Tam. tu (bright), Br^hui 
id-be (moon). 

. . cf. Tam. teli. 


Note. — ^Tulu has a large number of sub- dialectal words ’inith initial s-. A number of 
words appear in Tulu with the dialectal alternants t-, s-, or h-. 


s- : — This sound alternates in some cases sub-dialectally with s-. 

M (sweet) . . . . . . . . cf . Tam, ti, Kannada si (sweet). 

sird- (to correct) , . . . . . cf. Tam. tiru-ttu, Kann. tidd-. 

sett- (to be spoiled) . . . . cf. Tam. kedu. 

Note. — i- followed by dorsal vowels is absent in Tuju, except in Sanskrit borrowings 

with initial s-. 


Telugu. — Native words 
dorsal vowels). 

c- (before front vowels) : — 
cin-ts- (to tear) 
citsu (fire) 

citt- (smaU) ) 
cinna (small) ) 

cirra (anger) 
civvu (to peel) 
cir- (to scratch) 
cen- (red) 
ceya (hand). . 
cevi (ear) . . 


vowels), ts- and dz- (before 


. . cf. Tam. kir-, Kannada gir-. 

. . cf. Tam. kiccu and Kannada ciccu. 

. . cf . Tam. sifu, , Kannada cinna. 

. , cf. Tam. sir-. 

, . cf. Tam. SIV-. 

. . cf. Tam, kir-. 

. . cf. Tam. Sent-, Kannada kem-. 

. . cf. Tam. kai, Kann. gey. Go. kai. 

. . cf. Tam. sevi, Kannada kibi, Gondi 
kavi, etc. 


usually show c- (before front 


j- before front vowels is very rare in native words. 
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U (before dorsal vowels) : — 

tsatS’ (to die) . . . • . . cf. Tam. ^a-, Kann. Malto ke-, 

Kurukh khe, Brahui kah-. 

isud- (to see) . . . . . . cf. Tulu in, su, Go. sur. Kui aiir. 

dz (before dorsal vowels) : — 

dzdr- (to slide) . . . . , . cf. Tam. sarakk- (to slide). 

dzdlu,kdluva (river, etc., stream). . cf. Tam. ml (canal), kdl^ (to flow). 


5 - appears in words like svdi (whirl). 

— s. is most common initially in native words of this dialect ; neither a- nor c 

appears. 

s- : — salba (to go) 

sdva (to die) 


semba (to be sweet) 
Siva (to give) 
sunja (to sleep) 
supa (to spit) 
sura (to see) 


. cf. Tam. sel. 

. cf. Tam. sd, 

, cf. Tam. ti, tin (sweet). 

. cf. Tel. tiye-, Gondi si-, Kurukh cii-, 

. cf. Tam. iuiig-, Brahui tugh (to sleep). 
, cf. Tam. iupp-, Kurukh tup- (to spit). 
, cf. Telugu tsu4 (to see). 


s- appears to be 


j, : — Examples of j- words are rare. 

Gdndi. — The affricate in initial positions is rare in native words, 
completely absent. 

Instead, s- is very common. 

In respect of the occurrence of initial fricatives, therefore, this dialect agrees with Kui. 


cf. Tam. m, Tulu sai- (to die), etc. 
cf. Kui SI, 

cf. Kui sur (to see). 

cf. Tam. sud- (to burn). 

cf. Tam., Kann. tiri- (to be turned). 

cf. Tel. cikatti (darkness), Tam. ti (fire). 


s- : — sdi (to die) 

st (to give) 
sur- (to look out for) 
surr (to cook bread) 
sirit- (to be set on edge) 
sikati (darkness) . . 

Native j- w ords seem to be very rare. 

Kurukh. — Judging from the lists of words in Grignard's Dictionary, one might say that 
c- occurs in native words. 

c- : dec (fire) . . . . . . cf. Tam. kiitu, Kann. ciccu, 

eVi (to give) . . . . . . cf. Kui and Gondi s%, 

ctr (to scratch) cf. Tam. kir, Tel. cfr. 

Most s- words appear to be foreign borrowings. 

Brahui. — Complete lists are not available. I have selected the following from Berk s 
valuable compilation “ Vorarbeiten zu einem Br.- Worterbuch,” and from Sir Denys Bray’s 
“ Grammar.’’ An examination of these would show^ that the affricate is represented. 

I (to understand) . . . . cf. Tam. teri^ (to know), 

curia-k (small, child) . . . . cf. Tam. dnna (small). 

: Initial s- in native words appears to be a rarity. The following may be native : — 

sil (skin) cf. Southern t6I (skin), Tulu sol, c6L 
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[D] The possible mutual relatioTiship of these initial affricates and sibilants. 

The following significant facts may be singled out as emerging from an examination 
of the lists given above : — 

(i) The affricate c appears to be widely prevalent in initial positions ; Kannada, Tulu, 

Telugu, Malayalam, Kuruldi and Brahui show c-, and among these Malay ^|am, 
Telugu and possibly Br&hui and Kurukh favour only c-, while Kannada and Tulu 
show a fairly large number of instances with c*. 

(ii) 8- appears exclusively only in Kui and (Jon^. 

{Hi) s- appears to have become generalized in initial positions in Tamil. 

{iv} It will be noticed that c- and its voiced variety are in most instances followed 
by front vowels. We shall see below that these affricates are due to the pala- 
talization of lc-{g-) (in most instances) and of f- (in a few others), cognates with 
k- and t- being widespread in the Dravidian speeches. The few very rare cases 
of c- followed by definitely dorsal vowels [as in the rare sub -dialectal Tulu cu 
(fire) alternating with tu and su} are presumably due to analogy with other 
c- words, as we know that such instances of c- followed by back vowels are far 
less popular and common than their counterparts wdth s-, which are invariably 
met with as popular variants of such rare cases with c- in the same dialect. 

Initial and 5-.® 

(i) Wherever the affricates and sibilants are traceable to the palatalisation of k- or 

of t-y the process of change phonetically could not be otherwise than c- > s^s 
(see below). 

(ii) Tamil initial s~ colloquially sometimes changes to a-, when followed by dorsal 

vowels. The foreblade of the tongue, under the influence of the dorsal 
vowels, moves forward here to the dental position. The secondary character 
of the dental s- is obvious here. 

(Hi) The greater frequency in Tuju and Kannada of forms followed by dorsal 
vowels also indicates here the action of dorsality. 

(ii;) The production of the dental affricates of Telugu is directly conditioned by the 
immediately following dorsal vowels. Cf., e.g., rdsulu, the plural of 

In all these cases, the dental s appears to be secondary. It is prima facie possible, 
therefore, that a- in initial positions arose originally as a development of older sounds and 
became generalized in initial positions in the central Dravidian dialects Kui and Gdndi. 

Eelationship of c-, the affricate, to the sibilants. 

(i) Phonetically c- is more closely related to s- than to 8-, since c- itself is composed 
of the front plosive [c] and L The point of articulation is the same for both c- and s, and 
in palatalization (of k- and t-) the affricate is anterior to s. 


® The so-called “change ** of s- to -c- or -cc- (vide KittePs Or. of Kannada, page 178) in compounds like 
muccere [=:mM+ 5 ere], muccdl is probably not a “ change ” or even a “ reversion,” but only a 

preservation in such compounds (where the initial component has a short vowel) of the older value of the 
afirieate c. 

7 Vide my paper on ‘'Tulu Initial Sibilants in QJAfS', Jaiiuary 1932. 
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(ii) This relationship accounts for the two values c and i given to the symbol ^ of Tamil. 
When the symbol appears singly in initial or medial positions, it is evaluated as s, while 
geminated in medial positions is pronounced as cc [~ccf] 

That the initial s- of Tamil (in at least a number of instances) is not original with 
reference to c- occurring in other dialects in corresponding positions, but may be the resultant 
of a uniform simplification of the affricate, is what we are led to infer from the following 
facts : — 

(a) the occurrence of c- in initial positions in all Dra vidian dialects (either partially 

or exclusively) except in Kui and Gondi where, as we have observed above, 
the dental s- corresponding to c- or 4- has become uniform ; 

(b) the uniform occurrence of c- in initial positions in the dialects of Jaffna and 

Tinnevelli, and in Malayalam, a dialect closely allied to Tamil, — which in 
this particular feature probably reflects an older stage common to these tw o 
dialects ; 

(c) the traditional view of Tamil grammarians that ^ stands for c [ c/ ] and not for s- ; 

(d) the historical development of these sounds, which (as we shall see below) points 

on the whole to the affricate being anterior to the sibilant w herever palataliza- 
tion has occurred. 

All things considered, therefore, it would appear that in a very large number of cases 
of palatalization the relationship of the affricate c- [ c/] and the fricatives s- and in initial 
positions would stand thus : — c- 5- 5-. 

Among the dialects, generally speaking, the affricate sound is most widely prevalent 
in initial positions. 

The palatal sibilant appears generalized in initial positions only in Tamil, and in Tu}u 
it alternates with s sub-dialectally. 

The dental s- has become generalized in initial positions in Kui and Gondi only, while 
in Kannada and Tulu, it appears beside other sounds. 

[E] ProbA^hble historical origin of the affricates and sibilants. 

As the above postulate is made merely on the basis of the occurrence of the sounds in 
the different dialects, it is bound to be tentative till it is confirmed by the actual historical 
development of these sounds in the past. 

The question of the origin of these sounds has, therefore, to be examined next ; and 
this can be done only with reference to initial sounds of allied forms of different dialects. 

(1) The initial affricates or sibilants of a number of Dra vidian forms appear to be con- 
nected with A:-® followed hy front vowels. A number of instances have already been indicated 
in the lists given above ; the following are others : 

k- C-, s or s~ 

Kannada kes-, kern- (red) Kann. cen- 

Brahui xisun (red) Tam. hm- 

& For a detailed discussion of the instances in Dravidian of the palatalization of original to affricates 
and sibilants, see my paper on “The A:- dialects of Dravidian,” Educafiona/ Review, August 1931. A line 
of demarcation could be drawn between Tamil, Mai. and Telugu on the one hand and the rest of Dravidian 
on the other, in respect of palatalization of fc* in a number of “ criterion -words.” Cases of initial j* 
ultimately traceable to k- also exist, some of them being voiced from c-, and others being directly connected 
with g- {k‘). 
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Kurukh zia (red, blood) 

Malto xea (red) 

Mai. cea- 

Kannada kibi (ear) 

Tulu kebi (ear) 

Gondi kavi (ear) 

Kurukh TcWa 

Brahui xaf 

Tamil sevi 

Mai. cevi 

TeL cei*i 

TeL kittu (fire) 

Kami, kiccu 

Tam. kittu 

Tulu. kiccu 

Gondi kia 

Kurukh cfcc 

TeL ciccu 

Kodagu ciccu 

Kann. kifu, kittu (small) 

TeL kir 

Tulu kinna 

Tam. Uru 

Brdhui cunak 

Telugu city ciit- 
Kann. cir 

Kannada kdiu (to chip off) 

Tam. s^u 

Mai. cettu 

TeL cekku 

Kannada key (to do) 

Grondi ki 

Tel. gey 

Kui ki 

Br4hui ka- (to do) 

Tam, sey 

Mai. cey 

TeL cey 

Kann. key (field) 

Burgandi key 

Tulu key 

Tam. sey 

TeL c€-nu 

Mai. cey in pun-ceyj nan cey 

Kannada kirCy kere (tank) 

Tam. hrai 

Mai. cera 

TeL ceruvu 


The following facts may be noted in connection with this change : — 

(а) The sibilant a appears more commonly in Tamil in the above instances, the 

affricate c- in TeL and Mai. mainly ; while Kannada (along with Tulu and the 
central and north Dravidian dialects) shows more commonly. The change, 
however, is not absolutely uniform, since on the one side k- forms are met 
with in Tam., TeL, etc., and on the other, instances of palatalization occur in 
Kann., Tu}u, etc. 

(б) The influence of the front vowel is undeniable in these instances in changing k- 

into the sibilant or affricate. Phonetically, palatalized k- becomes [c-], i.e., 
the stoppage of the plosive is formed in the region of the mouth-roof, by the 
posterior portion of the foreblade of the tongue. As this [c] is very unstable 
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in Dravidian, it should easily have changed to [cf], i.e., c-, Tdth the production 
of the sibilant-fricative 

(c) In the above view, therefore, k- could be considered to be original. 

If it is asked why this change did not affect all instances of k- followed by front vowels, 
we can only suggest that, judging from the above instances which are very ancient (their 
antiquity being attested by their occurrence in all dialects), the change was possibly active 
only at one particular stage in the past in connection with words where the palatalizing 
influence of the front vowels was strong. It is also possible that certain phonetic factors 
prevented the change in other cases ; these factors are indicated by me in my paper on the 
“ k~ dialects of Dravidian.” 

(2) ifc- in the following corresponds to the affricate or sibilant in their cognates ; but 
it will be noted that in some dialects, in the stead of -a we have front vowels also, so that 
the change here of k- to the fricative or affricate might have been through the palatalizing 
influence of the front tonality of a as attested by the existence of alternating front vowels 
in some dialects. 


f Brahui ka (to die) 

(a) j Kuru^ khe (to die) 

• Malto qe (to die) 

L 

We have to note in this connection that — 


ija-, sd‘ of the south. 
Gondi sdi- 
Kui sd- 
Tulu sdi- 


(a) there are absolutely no instances in Dravidian of the change of k~ to affricates or 

palatal fricatives, when followed exclusively by back vowels^ k- in such positions 
being invariably retained in the southern dialects and being changed (in some 
instances) to x- in Brahui, Kurukh and Malto ; 

(b) that even in this group the basic vowel of some of the extant forms is definitely 

‘ palatal, ’ — a fact which attests the probable association of front tonality with 
the radical vowel of the common original base ; 

(c) and, therefore, it is possible that the affricates and fricatives in this group resulted 

from palatalization. (For further details, see my paper on “ The dialects 
of Dr.” in the Educational Review ^ August 1931.) 


(3) The correspondence of initial U followed by front vowels to affricates and fricatives 
is observable in the following inter-dialectal comparisons. It will be noted that, while we 
can classify, on a dialectal basis, instances of a similar correspondence in the case of k- fol- 
lowed by front wowels, and roughly demarcate the k- speeches ” of Dr. from the ‘‘ non-A:- 
speeches ” {vide supra, page 148), no such demarcation is possible in the case of U followed 
by front vowels. 

We can only cite the few instances available from the dialects. 


(a) Kannada .,C€lu,tel 

si-, ti (to be scorched) 

jen (honey) 

Tulu . Jikk‘, cikk-, tikh (to be crowded) 
cint’, sini-, sint- (to burn) 
cdroe, tdroe (coconut tree) 


cf. Tarn. tiL 

^ Tam.*MaL tl (fire), Brahui 
ii-n (scorched). 

^ Tam. ten (honey). 

cf. Mai. tikk- (to be crowded), 
w Tam.- Mai. ii (fire). 

Tam. tdlai. 
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eilu, telu 

Tam. til, Kann* Ul, Ifo&bui tdh. 

St, SI (sweet) 

^ Tam.*Mal. tin (sweetness, honey) 


connected with tim-, ii (sweet), 


Kurukh ti- (to be sweet), TeL tigya 


(sweet), etc. 

rc-, beside (sub-dialectal) /e- 

South Dr. tiy- (to be rubbed). 

Kui . . seh- (to be entangled) 

^ cf. tikk- of Mai. above. 

semba (sweet) 

^ cf, ten, ti (sweet) above. 

si -k- (to scorch)) 

^ Tam.-Mal, ti (fire), Kann. sik (burnt 


black). 

St- (to give) 

Tel. tiy- (to give), Br. tin- 

Gondi . .si’ (to give) 

^ Vide above. 

sikcUi (darkness) 

Tam.-Mal. ti (to be scorched). 

Kurukh . .Cl- (to give) 

see ^ of Kui and Gondi above. 


Instances of this type are found in Tulu, Kui and Kannada. Even in these dialects the 
change is not uniform and regular, as they possess numerous words with an unchanged Mn 
initial positions followed by front vowels. 

(6) A few forms with initial (followed by dorsal vowels) of some dialects correspond 
to forms of other dialects with initial sibilants. 


(i) Ancient forms : — 


Tulu siiy hH (to see) 

Tel. (to see) 

Kui wr- 
Br. hur- 

G^ndi 8ur (to look out for), hur (to 
see) 


cf. Tulu (to see), Malto 

iufid- (1^ Kann. i6r (to be 

visible), Tam. iondW- 


(ii) A few others where the sibilants corresponding to U are found in Tu}u and 
Kui mainly. 


Tulu solihay alternating with 
(skin). 

Kannada soli, tdl, togal (skin) 
Tulu sol-, tdl- (to be defeated) 
Kann. sol ( „ ) 


Tulu supu- 
Kui supa 


(to spit) 


Kui sUnja (to sleep) 


Kann. soge, take (taU, feather) . • 


toli 'I togcU, toU, iol (skin), TeL 

h tdl, Kann. tdl. 

. . cf. Tam. tol- (to be defeated), tclai (to 
fail), Kanna^ Udriqu, Tel. tdangu. 

. . cf. Tam. iupp-, Kurukh tup-. 

. • cf. sn. iiihg- (to sleep) ; Br&hCii tiigh- 
(to sleep) ; t&ngan (asleep); KuruMi 
timgul (dream) ? 

. . cf. Tam. tdg-ai (tail^peacock). 


(iii) Apart from the above, there are a few instances of the sub>dialectal alternation of 
i~, s- (and A-) in Tulu, when followed by front vowels, as in ieli-, seli-, heli (to become clear), 
and in the adaptations, (from Skt.) seja, iija (lustre), sirta, tirtha, etc. Palatalization 
cannot be postulated here, in as much as the intermediate stages with c- or i- are not repre- 
sented either in Tulu or in any other Dr. speech. I would ascribe the change of t- ^ s- here 
to analogic fricatization. 
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(i) The correspondences of forms to others with initial sibilants or affricates do not 
appear to be very extensive or widespread inter-dialectally. 

(it) U forms are retained extensively in large numbers in all dialects except in Tulu, 
where t- alternates with or A- in a large number of instances. 

(fcu) The problem of the relationship of t- to the initial sibilants and affricates is one 
beset with many difficulties. Few^ as are the instances that raise this question, the chrono- 
logy of the change will have to be determined separately in each instance. This, however, 
is not now^ possible owing to lack of materials ; and so we have to content ourselves with 
a few' general perspectives. 

-t- in connection with front vowels in medial positions is known in the dialects to 
change into the sibilant or affricate (cf. Tamil adittu,adiccii, ‘having beaten,’ etc.) on 
account of the influence of the vow el which raises the point of articulation of the tongue from 
the dental region to the alveolar position. A similar change (i.e., of palatalization) may 
safely be postulated in at least a few' cases for the correspondences of words w ith U followed 
by front vow'els on the one hand, and their cognates with initial sibilants or affricates on the 
other. 

(ir) So far as the parallels with immediately following dorsal vowels are concerned, two 
sub-groups may be distinguished (pointed out as (6) (i) and (ii) above, viz., one, comprised of 
an ancient group of instances occurring in all dialects ; and the second, consisting of a few 
instances in Kui and Tulu chiefly, and rarely in Kannada ; (6) (hi) is an exclusively Tulu group. 

Is it possible for us to envisage the view that Dra vidian intit ial i- may here have 
been secondary to 5- ? 

(I) Tamil appears to have adopted and assimilated some Sanskrit words having initial 
fricatives, by changing these into t-, e.g., Skt. sri Tamil tiru ; send (army) tdnai, 

(II) Tuju changes initial s- or c- of some Sanskrit words into e.g., 

Skt. sand ^ Tulu tanji 
,, sahgati ,, tahiiati, 

,, candana ^ ,, iannana. 

Besides, a few' cases of secondary t- {tai ^ sai ^ to die,’ tett-^seff.) occur in native Tulu 
words sub-dialectally. 

Do these facts in any way warrant the postulate that t- in the instances given here is 
secondary to the sibilant -fricative ? 

An answer to this question should take into consideration the following facts : — 

(0 Native t- forms are very widespread in the dialects, and the corresponding forms 
with the sibilants or affricates appear largely only in sub-dialectal forms of Tulu 
and in connection with a few forms (comparatively speaking) in the other dialects. 

{ii) The few cases of the change of s~ to t- in Tamil adaptations of Sanskrit words 
noted above could be explained as being due to different phonetic influences. 

(lii) Tulu adaptations with initial of Sanskrit words with initial 5- are probably 
due to the influence of the numerous sub-dialectal alternant forms with 
initial i- and s-. 

{iv) In none of the native instances with s-, can w'e prove the sound to be original ; 
on the other hand, the corresponding ^ forms_are so widespread as to suggest U to be 
original. 
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These facts make it difficult for us to propound the view that would regard f- 
as secondary to the sibilant. 

Nevertheless, one cannot completely rule out the bare possibility of at least rare cases 
of initial t- (in unrecognizable ancient loan-words) being secondary to the sibilant : Cf . for 
instance the suggestion raised by the correspondence : Tam. tan (cold) in tannir (cold w*ater) 
^ Tulu san ^ Tulu saH, cali lA jala, jala (w^ater). Nothing unequivocal can 
therefore be said in regard to the relationship of all t- words and their cognates with initial 
itfricates and sibilants ; but in my opinion one may tentatively postulate fricatization in 
(3) (6) on the fairly firm ground available for us, viz., that the t- forms here, which are 
undoubtedly native, are so very widespread in the dialects and that the corresponding s- 
cognates arc so few and so restricted in occurrence. 


I. Palatalization of k- and t- before front vowels, 

( 1 ) 

Tam. s- ^ l'- 

Tel., Mai., [Kann., Tulu] c- ^ k- 

[Kann., Tulu as in Kann. jir, gir and in 

T\x\\i jadar-, gedar-] ^ Q‘(k-) 

[Kann. s- alternating with c- and k-y as in sfr-, 

ci[-y kiY- ‘ to be angry ’] k- 

[Tulu s- beside c-, e.g., sett-, cett and Tam. kcd-] ^ k- 

( 2 ) 

[Kann., Tulu c- beside t-] ^ ^ 

[Tuluj- beside ^/- (^)] dft-) 

[Kann., Tulu s- (a few only}] ^ ^ 

[Kui, Gondi . 5 - l- 


ri. Fricatization of t- 

Tulu, Tel., Kui, Gondi s- (in forms for seeing ’') 
Sub-dialectal Tulu [Kui, Kann.] 5 - in (b) ii 

,, Tulu s- in (b) iii before front vow’els 


[F] Concluncn. 


t- 

^ t- 

t - analogic 

fricatization. 


(i) The initial affricates and sibilant fricatives of Dra vidian do not (so far as we 
can see) appear to be original in a large number of instances, — a fact which emerges from the 
confrontation of inter-dialectal instances and from our reconstruction of the probable history 
of these sounds. 


(ti) A number of these sibilant and affricates result from palatalization of an original 
k-, w hich changed initially to the affricate [cf] through the stage of the unstable palatal 
plosive [c], and then in certain dialects developed into i- or 5 - (as the case may be), 

(u’i) Another group 3 (a) was possibly the result of the palatalization of older t- by 
front vowels. 

(iv) A very small group of forms mainly confined to Tulu and Kui show the dental 
sibilant 5-, which, so far as we can judge now, seem to be due to the fricatization of original t-. 



Tl.e results we have arrived may ail be graiihically repiesfutod tiuis ; 
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arc only a fr.}r in the instances chiefly 

dialects concerned. in Tnhi 

and in Kui. 
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II. 

THE LIP-FRICATIVE 

[A] Distribution, 

A marked cleavage is noticeable among the dialects. While Tamil, Malayalam, Kui, 
Telugu and Gondi show almost exclusively the fricative t?- initially, the other dialects, 
Kannada, Tulu, Kurukh and Brahui, show 6- instead of v- in initial positions of corresponding 
words. 

Tamil and Malayalam completely fight shy of initial 6- in native words. In Kui and 
Telugu, the usual rule favours v-, but in a very small number of words 6- appears on account 
of the influence of certain phonetic factors capable of being defined in each case. Initial 6- in 
Gondi native words is confined to a few interrogatives, where 6- is a secondary development. 

[B] The phonetic values of the Dravidian fricative v-. 

Though the old Tam. grammars describe the sound as a lip- teeth one, in Tamil and 
Malayalam the usual value given to it is only that of a bilabial, where the lips remain far 
more apart than for [w] and make only a slight movement towards each other. There is a 
slight rounding of the lips also, though never to the extent that we find in the enunciation 
of English [w]. 

While the uneducated masses use only v- in Kannada and Telugu, educated speakers 
sometimes bring out the lip-teeth sound [v] by raising the lower lip towards the upper row 
of teeth. This [v] does not however possess the tenseness associated with English [v]. 

The voiceless varieties [F] and [f] are not heard in Dravidian except in Toda and in Cochin 
State Boya. 

The fricative v should be distinguished from the dorsal glide iJ, which characteristically 
appears in connection with dorsal vowels in Dravidian. While there is an appreciable for- 
ward and upward movement of the lips in the production of the full bilabial v, this movement 
is only very slight in the production of the glide. 

This glide appears in initial and medial positions of Dravidian words in connection with 
the dorsal vowels a, w, o. 

[C] Occurrence o/v-. 

TamU r- appears only before the front vowels 4 and -e and before the vowel -a with a 
front tonality. 

Words beginning with vm- or vo- are absent in Tamil, though words beginning with u 
or o (and a also) have the dorsal glide i?- incorporated initially in actual speech. 

Malayalam : The remarks made above are true of Malayalam also. 

These two dialects have so great an aversion to initial 6- that Sanskrit words with initial 
6- are adapted with initial v- or more commonly p-. For example: — ^Mal, vdlyam for Skt. 
balyam (childhood) ; Tam. vdlammdl for Skt. bdldmba, a name ; Tam. pvtpvdam for Skt. 
budbuda^ etc. 


Telugu : This dialect shows y- in most cases where v- appears in Tamil and Malayalam. 

In few a instances 6- appears : — 

Tel. Tam.-Mal. 

ba'^i (cart) vai^i 

behga (sorrow) Base veg- 

belahku (brightness) Base vel- 


Whether these words are borrowings from Kannada or not, one cannot say owing 
to the uncertainty surrounding the chronological history of many Dr. forms like these. If 
they are really native in Telugu, one can only suggest that the nasal sounds in these words 
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may have exercised a regressive influence on an original r~, and by inducing closure of the 
lips converted it to 6-. It is to be noted that such instances with initial 6- (corresponding 
to i - of Tamil) are remarkably few^ in Telugu. 

Tulu; Kannada, Kuru^ and Brahui : 

There are absolutely no instances of native forms with the full initial bilabial r- in these 
dialects ; in their stead h- forms are found. 

Kui : V- forms are predominant, and they correspond regularly to the v- forms of Tamil- 
Malayalam. A few instances of 6- forms are the following : — 

bondi (for the sake of) cf. Mai. vendi in phrases like aydlku vendi (for his sake). 

Mndi (contrariness) cf. Tam. veiidd (not necessary), Kann. bedu. 

bai, imbai (who ?) where Aphesis has operated. 

Gondi : v- forms are regular. A few b- forms are the following : — The interrogatives : 
161, bdr (who ? ), bega (why ? ), bappor (when ?), etc., etc. 

It is not easy to explain the initial 6- of these Gondi words ; either, these forms are the 
results of aphseresis (as in Kui bdi, ‘ who,’ from imbai, etc.), or the initial b- is the develop- 
ment of the on-glide v- appearing before an original interrogative particle a with a dorsal 
tonality. Cf. Tulu vd (which ?, what ? ) from d, 

[D] Probable relationship of v- and 6-. 

The conspicuous cleavage appearing among the dialects raises the question as to which 
of these two sounds may be the original in Dravidian. 


In this connection the relationship of -r- to -6- in medial positions of Dravidian words 
may be significant. 

The fact that Sanskrit b- appears sometimes as r- in Tamil-MalayAlam need not at all 
raise the presumption of 6- being the original in native words also. The fondness of Tamil 
and Malayalam for v might sufficiently account for the adaptation of Sanskrit b as 
The problem can now^ be approached only from the standpoint of native forms. 

An ancient ajQfix -r- does duty in Tamil, Kannada and Telugu for the formation of 
certain grammatical categories : — Future-aoristic tense, noun-derivatives, causatives, etc. 
Tamil shows the use of this v in its most elementary state in such cases, and these are 
confirmed by analogies in the other dialects also. In Tamil, Kannada and Malavalapi 
this V changes into b (and sometimes into p) under certain conditions : — 

These latter are : — 

(а) The influence of a neighbouring nasal, e.g., kdn (to see)+t;, producing the 
future stem kdnb-; un (to eat)-r?;>wb-. 

(б) The influence of accent in kdrtias leading to the closure of lips and the con- 
version of -r- to the geminated surd -pp-, e.g., kdriia bases like edu (to take), kuli (to 
take a bath), etc. + -f- give the future stems edupp-, kulipp-, etc. A similar pheno- 
menon is observable in the bases of vi- causatives of Tamil also. 


The base -extensions -y-, -b- 
Normal 


and 


Influence of nasal 


-p- of Kui furnish instances of a parallel change : 

. . . . . . sdva (to die) 

5 

* ' I nnb (to drink) 

K&ritas and causatives . . . . . . . Aosp- (to show). 

These facts raise the question whether v- may not have been original in initial positions 
also, and the initial b- words corresponding to Tamil words with initial v- may be secondary. 
The exact reasons for the uniform development of initial b- in what we might term the 
6- dialects of Dravidian ’ [Kannada, Tulu, Kuruldi, Br&hui] remain, however, to be in- 
vestigated and clarified further. 
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IIL 

THE BACK FRICATIVE 

The sound transcribed as ^ by Sir Denys Bray in his Grammar appears to be the velar 
X ; while the Kurutt sound (also transcribed as 1A) seems, from the description given by 
Father Grignard, to partake also of the value of the uvular spirant x* I have represented 
both these sounds with the symbol a;- ® in the following lists. 


South and Central 
Dravidian Ic- 

Kurukh x- 

Kurukh k’ 

i 

Brihui X- 

Brahui Ar- 

Malto q- (x) 

I 

kan (eye) 

xan 


xan 


xan 

[Kann.] kibi (ear) cf. 

xeb-da 


xaf 


xe^vu 

Gondi kavi 






kdy~ (to be hot) 

xdy 


cf. xdxar 


xe- 

[Kann.] kandu (child), 

xadd 




xad (child) 

etc. 






kay, key (hand) 

xekkd 


xia-un (red) 


xes (red) 

[Kann.] kes- ( red ) 

xes- (red) 



kuit- (to dig) 

xutt- 


xutU 



kuhuhg- (to 



xvl- (to fear) 



be shaken) 
kal (stone) 

"Ixajj (mud, 


xal 


? xel (field) 


earth) ? 





hay (fruit) 

xdfij 




xanj-. 

koy (to reap) 

xoy- 




xoy- 

kdl (leg) . . 

xedd (foot) 




xed (leg) 

koTjkd- [past par- 

xond’ (to bring 


? cf. xul (womb) 



ticiple of koU ‘ to 
take on,’ appear- 
ing in kondu vd 
‘ bring ! ’ and in the 
contracted forms 

together) 



1 

i 


kona, ‘ bring here ! ’ 
etc. 





j 

Gondi hors- (to sprout) 

x&r- (to shoot 


cf. xar- (to 


1 

out new 


sprout out) 


1 


leaves) 


xar-un (green) 


' 

II 






cf. kdd (to go, moye); 


kd- (to go) 


ka- (to go) 


kdl (stalk, branch, 






leg) 






[Kui] kd [motion par- 





! 

ticle^ 






kada- (to cross) . , 


kaf-ia- (to 




[Gondi] kar- (to go 


take across) 




across) 


katt- (to cross 






river) 





9 Sir Denys Bray describes the sound (p. 28 of his Or,) thus : “ ^ is pronounced like the Persian* Arabic 
khe, i.e., like ch in German and in the Scotch word lochJ*^ 

Kuru^ kh is described by Grignard thus : “ The bottom of the throat and the upper portion of the 
windpipe being kept well open, pronounce the sound h ; the resulting broad sound will be a satisfactory 
approximation to the pronunciation of khy 

Dfoese’s description of Malto shows that it may be identical with Kurufe x. 


3 
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South and Central 
Dravidian k~ 


Kuru^ X- 

Kurukh k- 

Brahui x- 

1 Brahm k- 

Malto 




1 



kil (below) j 

Ma- (to lie down) 

kur-u^u (to be shor- 
tened) 


kiya, kita | 

I (below)i 

\kid* (to put toi 
bed): 

\kir~ (to tumi 
back): 


H-, ike- j 

brur- (to roll!^^* 
I up) ; i'wrr- (to 
'be shorten^) 


(to turn 
round) 


kirugir- (whirling) 
kill’ (to pinch) . . 
[Kui-Gondi] kis- ( to 
pinch) 

kUd- (to be joined) 

cf. id-, sai, etc. (to 
die) 

Tam. kar-ai (bank of 
river) 


kiss- (to pinch); 


kud- (to string, 
thread) 
khi'- (to die) 


\kah (to die) 


\ke- (to die) 


\karrak ( river- * 
bank)* 


The following points are noteworthy in the above Hat : — 

(а) The velar fricative x- of Kuru^i and Brahui is a special development in these north 
Dra vidian speeches ; Malto in corresponding positions shows also x. None of the southern 
and central Dravidian speeches show x- in initial positions but only k- (or g- in some dialects 
rarely), x- in Kurukh, Brahui and Malto may very probably be secondary growths in these 
dialects. The factors which influenced this secondary change in these dialects are not 
clear ; but possibly the frequency in Kurukh and Brahui of loan-words (Persian and Arabic) 
with initial x- may have been a contributory factor. 

(б) Both in Brahui and in KuruU there are words with k- (II in list above) corresponding 
to k- words of the rest of Dravidian. What exactly prevented the change here of the original 
Dravidian plosive k- to x-, as in the other words adduced in the list, is a matter demanding 
enquiry. It is possible that (i) the spirant izat ion was more active before back vowels than 
before front ones, and (ii) the existence of certain Indo- Aryan loan-words \^ith k- may have 
exercised in some cases a preventive influence. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FRANCISCO PELSAERT IN INDIA. 

When I \)va3 preparing for publication the version 
of PelsaerCs Remonstrant ict made in conjunction 
with Professor P. Geyl {Jahangir's India, Cam- 
bridge, 1926), I was able to find very few data to 
show the extent of the personal experience on which 
Pelsaert based his observations. The gap is filled 
to some extent by incidental references to him in 
the MS. diary of Pieter van den Broeke (BPL 95.3 
in the library of the University of Leiden), and the 
following facts taken from this source may be of 
interest to students of the period. 

It must be premised that van den Broeke was a 
very imsatisfactory diarist, apt to record trivialities 
at length, and to ignore important occurrences in 
which he played a conspicuous part. No inference 
whatever can be drawn from his silence : we have 
merely to be thankful for what he gives, and regret 
that he did not give us more. Among many other 
omissions, it may be noted that ho did not write a 


word regarding the genesis of the Fragment of 
Indian History, which he gave to John de Laet. 
and which the latter printed in his De Imperio 
Magni Mogolia (Leiden, 1631); the question whether 
that Fragment is Pelsaert’s work thus remains 
undecided. 

Pelsaert was one of a party sent, under the lead 
of Wouter Heuten, from Batavia to India on the 
Nieuwe Zeeland, which reached Masulipatan) in the 
autumn of 1620. The party travelled overland to 
Surat, where they arrived on 6 Dec. that year ; 
PelaaerCs rank was then onderkoopman, that is, 
junior factor. On 20 Jan. 1621, he started with a 
caravan for Agra, as assistant to Heuten, who had 
been chosen by van den Broeke to take charge of the 
Agra factory. 

On 28 Sept., 1623, Pelsaert, now ranking as factor, 
curived in Surat with a caravan of merchandise from 
Agra. He worked for the next six months in the 
Surat factory, and on 22 March, 1621, be was sent 
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to take charge of Agra, as senior factor, in conse- 
quence of Heuten’s death. 

He appears to have come down again with a 
caravan in the spring of 1626. On 25 Feb. in that 
year a caravan reached Surat under Hendrick 
Vapour ; on 23 March a second caravan followed, 
the factor in charge of which is not named ; and on 
19 April a return-caravan started for Agra under 
Pelsaert and Vapour, so presumably it was Pelsaert 
who brought the second caravan. 

He left Agra finally in the spring of 1627, after 
making over charge of the factory to Vapour. A 
portion of his caravan reached Surat on 12 May, 
and a week later he arrived in person, exceedingly 
ill. He must have spent the rest of the year in 
Gujarat, and on 23 Dec. he sailed for Holland as 
senior factor on the Dordrecht. 

It will be seen from those data that Pelsaert had 
travelled six times between Surat and Agra, and 
that he had spent a year in all in Gujarat ; his 
experience was thus much wider than might be 
inferred by readers of his Bemonstrantie. 


This opportunity may be taken to place on record 
some corrections and additions to the information 
giv^en in Jc^angir s India^ most of them contributed 
or suggested by Dr. L. D. Barnett, Sir Richard Burn, 
Professor S. H. Hodivala, and Sir Walter Hose. 

INTRODUCTION, P. ix, 1. 10. For ‘end of 
1627 * read ‘ spring of 1627 \ 

P. X, f. 23. Van den Brooke’s diary shows that 
he landed at Surat on 4th October, 1620. 

P. xi. The facts given on this page can be supple- 
mented from the foregoing note. 

TEXT. P. 3, note 2, and p. 57, n, 1. For Amil 
read Hakim. 

P. 7, n. 2. In the MS. the words ‘ zelal ’ and ‘ tsey ’ 
are separated by a comma, but Professor Hodivala 
suggests that this may be a mistake, and that they 
form one name, jcUdlaai, of the same type as ‘ dy- 
sucksoy ’ or ‘ kissoresoy given but not explairfOd 
in Hobson. Jobson (5.r. Piece-goods) ; he explains 
these forms as proper names followed by the Persian 
affix .dsd^ ‘ -like ’, so that we should have ' Jalal- 
like *, ‘ Dilsukh-like *, ‘ Kishore-like *. 

Chaukhamba is the name of a mahalla in Benares, 
and this may be the origin of ‘ tsoekhamber * ; the 
Professor would prefer to take the word as a per- 
version of chdrkhdnasy or * checks *, but the Dutch 
script of the time could scarcely be misread in this 
way. 

P. 19, n. 1. Tzierila must represent Hind. 
chkarildy which in Blochmann’s Ain (i. 74) is giv^en 
as a synonym for Persian whna, a sweet-scented 
moss, used as an ingredient of the incense called 
riikajzd. Pipel is for pippaliy long pepper. 

P. 27, n. 2. For cassa in this passage, read caffa^ 
a word used in contemporary Dutch for a kind of 
velvet. 


P. 30, n. 2. Professor Hodivala suggests that the 
reference is to Mungipattan on the Godavari, a place 
well known in history, and for a long time famous 
for its fine cotton fabrics. 

P. 33, IL 3, 4, Cashaer is probably for Kishtwar, 
the district lying S. and SE. of the Kashmir valley. 
Lamoe must be corrupt. It would be easy to road 
Jamoe, i.e., Jammu, the district S. of Kishtwar, but 
Jammu did not extend to the border of Kabul, 
which at this time w&s formed by the Indus. Alter- 
natively, the name may be a perversion of Labor ; 
the Mogul province of that name, which included 
Jammu, lay S. of Kashmir, and extended to the 
border of the province of Kabul. 

U. 6, 7. Poncie is Punch. Bangissa roust bo 
Bangavsh, now in Kohat and Kurram, classed in 
Jarrett’s Ain (li. 407) as a tumdny or subdivision, of 
Kabul. The correct name of its ruler at this time 
has not been foujxd. 

1. 9. No such names have been found to the N. 
of Kashmir. The first two strongly suggest the 
vullagos of Pam pur and Bijbrar, but these lay SE 
of Srinagar, for Jahangir {MemoirSy ii. 170, 171) 
halted at them on his way to the source of the 
Jhelum* Conceivably Pelsaert put them in tha 
N. because he knew that the general course of tha 
river is from NE. to SW., and did not remember 
when writing that in Kashmir it flows from SE. 
to NW. 

1. 23. The larger river is the Jhelum, or Bihat. 
Virnag is at, or near, its source : Achiauwel must 
be for Achiljal, or Achval, described by Jahangir 
{MemoirSy ii. 173) ; Matiaro may be for Watnar, 
a short distance NE. of Vimag. Saluwara is pro- 
bably Jahangir’s ShMamar (ii. 151); the stream 
from it flows into the Dal Lake, whence a channel 
runs through the city. 

I, 29. Swindossaway is much altered in the MS., 
and it is impossible to say with certainty what tha 
copyist finally intended ; possibly it represents the 
spring above the Dal Lake which is properly named 
Chashma Shahi, and is a popular source of drinking- 
water {InipL Gaz. xv. 77). 

P. 34, 1. 8. The stronghold is presumably the hill 
known as Hari Parbat, which was fortified by Akbar 
{Impl. Gaz. xxiii. 99). 

P. 35, last line. Casstuwary must represent 
Kishtwar, though the distance is much under-stated. 
Jahangir wrote {MemoirSy ii. 138) that the saffron 
of Kishtwar was better than that of Kashmir (in 
the narrow sense). 

P. 41, n. 2. For ‘between Surat and the sea*, 
read ‘ two miles above Surat 

P. 42, /. 13. The correct name of the Governor 
was Jam QuU Beg (The English Factories in India, 
1622-3, p. 211). 

P. 42, n. 1. The statement that Pelsaert had not 
been in Gujarat for some years is incorrect, as 
shown above. 
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P. 45, 1. 6. Meynsel is Hind. mainsUt red sul- 
phide of arsenic. 

P. 45, n. 1. Several suggestions have been made 
that the name given to spikenard is a corruption of 
ketaki, the Sanskrit name of the screw -pine, now 
usually called keofdy but no explanation has been 
offered why the name of an Indian shrub yielding 
only a perfume should have been applied to a moiui- 
tain herb yielding a valuable drug. It seenls more 
reasonable to look for the origin of the text name 
in the Himalayas ; the recorded local names of 
spikenard are quite different, and I suspect the truth 
to be that a mistake was made, either by PeLsaert 
or by the druggists in Agra from whom he obtciined 
his samples, and that the word in the text repre- 
sents kutkiy or kutH, a local name for the Himalayan 
gentian, which grows in the same region as spikenard, 
and yields a valuable drug (Atkinson’s Gazetteer oj 
the Himalayan Districts oj the North-West Provinces, 
i. 737, 743). Apparently this name is not altogether 
precise, for in Platts’ Urdu Dictionary it is applied 
to both hellebore and aconite, and its application 
to spikenard is a quite conceivable accident. 

P. 54, n. 2. Urdu dictionaries give a warning 
interjection po-tsl (the ‘ pyse ’ of Hobson- Johson), 
which is presumably the same as ‘ phoos ’. The 
derivation from Sanskrit paiya given in the diction- 
aries is not, however, acceptable to modem scho- 
lars, because there is no warrant for the change of o 


into o, and the Pashtu origin given in this footnote 
appears to be more probable. 

P. 59, n. 1. This is probably for RSjpipla, a 
State lying NE. of Surat, mentioned in Jarrett’s 
Ain, ii. 251. 

P. 61, n. 3. Tziurewardar must represent Hind. 
chaunrtbarddr, ‘ carrier of the fly •switch The 
variant selwidar would be Persian ‘ groom ’. 

P. 63, n. 1. Pelsaert knew Persian well, and the 
phrase ‘ in their rich poverty ’ may possibly be an 
echo of Persian fuqr-ghani, which is u.sed of a dar- 
wesh in the Tdzuk-i-JahdTigiri (p. 286 of Syud 
Ahmud’s Aligarh text), and was rendered by Rogers 
‘ rich in his poverty 

P, 63, n. 3. Mosseroufs probably represents mush • 
rij, the designation of an official concerned with 
accounts. 

P. 65, n. 1 . The word printed as mosseri is altered 
in the text, and can be read as mofferi, i.e., Persian 
mufarrih, an exhilarating drink. Dutch writers 
sometimes used -j for final -i, so falonj may represent 
Persian jiluniyd, probably a preparation of opium 
(see The Memoirs oj Jahangir, i. 308 n). 

P. 71, n. 1. For Mr. Beni Madho, read Mr. Beni 
Prasad. 

P. 83, n. 1. The initial h. of hentsenis is clear in 
the MS., but it may well be the copyist’s mistake for 
k, giving kanchani, a well-known class of public 
women. 

W. H. Moreland, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


SOMANATHA AND OTHER MeDDEVAL TeMPLES IN 
KathiAwAd. — A.S.I. Imperial Series, vol. XLV. 
By H. CousENS, M.R.A.S. 13x10 in.; pp. v 
4^92 ; with map, 106 plates and 8 illustrations 
in text. Calcutta Govt. Press, 1931. 

Mr. Cousens has dealt with some twenty-five 
8 ites in the Kathiawad peninsula, bpt save in 
respect of the remains at Somanatha-Pattan and 
at and near Than, and the Jaina temples on the 
»§atrunjaya hill, the accounts are short, and can- 
not be said to furnish much fresh information of 
particular interest. The introduction and de- 
scriptive text runs to 87 pages, the great bulk 
of the volume consisting of plates, of which there 
are no less than 106. Many of the plates are in- 
distinctly reproduced, and five of them seem to 
have been prepared from the negatives used for 


the photographic plates in Burgess's Report on 
the Antiquities oj Kdthidwdd and Kachh (1876), 
with which they compare unfavourably. Still 
it is convenient to have illustrations of these 
j mdnuments collected together under one cov^er 
like this. The plans and drawings of architectural 
features, on the other hand, have been admirably 
delineated and produced. A few of the sites 
described are not marked on the map, which shows 
neither hills nor rivers. Inefficient proof-reading 
is perhaps responsible for many defects in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit and Arabic words. 
Surprise will be felt at the statepaent (on p, 18) 
that ** the Mahdbhdrata makes no mention of 
Somanatha or of any other shrine in this neigh- 
bourhood.’' 

C. E.A. W. O. 


^ Hindi the forms posh and pos are also used (suggesting Persian posh^).—^Q* E. A. W. O,, Jt. -Editor. 
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THE EXTENT AND CAPITAL OF DAF^SINA KOSALA. 

By Rai Bahadur HIRALAL, M.A. 

About half a century ago General Cunningham endeavoured to fix the boundaries of 
Dak^na Kosala, to which he gave the alternative name of Maha>Kosala,^ without stating 
where he found that name. He described its extent as comprising “ the whole of the upper 
valley of the Mah4nadi and its tributaries from the source of the Narbadi. at Amarkantak, 
in the north, to the source of the Mahanadi itself near Kanker, on the south, and from the 
valley of the Wen-Ganga, on the west to the Hasdo and Jonk rivers on the east.” But these 
limits, he added, “ have often been extended, so as to embrace the hilly districts of Mandla 
and B41S.ghat, on the west up to the banks of the Wen-Ganga and the middle valley of the 
Mahanadi on the east, down to Sambalpur and Sonpur.” “ Within its narrowest limits 
the province was 200 miles in length from north to south and 125 miles in breadth, east to 
west. At its greatest extent, excluding the tributary territories of Orissa, it formed a square 
of about 200 miles on each side. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in 639 a.d., he de- 
scribes the kingdom as 6,000 or 1,000 miles in circuit, an extent which could have been 
attained by inclusion of the district of VakAtaka, on the west comprising the present 
districts of ChAnda, Nagpur and Seoni. With this addition the kingdom of MahA Kosala 
would have been just 300 miles from west to east. 

Since the above was written, full fifty years have passed away, during which several 
inscriptions have been found in and out of the so-called MahA Kosala country, and a number 
of books on ancient historical places have also been written, but none of them seem to fix 
the boundaries of that country more definitely than what the father of Indian Archaeology 
did. The latest book by a great antiquarian, which takes cognizance of this matter is Mr. 
R. D. Banerji’s History of Orissa, published in 1930, which states that “ in mediaeval ages 
the country to the west of Khinjali was called Maha Kosala or Daksina Kosala and was sub- 
ject to the Somavaihsis and the Haihayas of Tripuri and Ratnapura.”^ This description 
does not give any definite idea as to how far it extended in any of the four directions, not 
even on the east, where it is stated to have abutted on Khinjali, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Banerji had a very confused idea of the limits of Khinjali, as has been pointed out in JBORS., 
XVI (1930), pp. 113 ff. He does not state the limits in the other three directions, which he 
has left to be inferred from the vague statement about a region subject to the Somavamsis 
and the Haihayas. The Haihaya kingdom extended far and wide. To the north or north- 
west lay their original capital at Tripuri in the heart of the Dahala country which extended 
to the banks of the Ganges.^ If that is to be taken as the northern limit, it would go far 
beyond the Vindhyas in the region of Uttarapatha, while Daksina Kosala was admittedly 
one of the earliest Aryan colonies in the DaksinApatha or country south of the Vindhyas. 
After all, Mr. Banerji was concerned with Orissa, and perhaps it was sufficient for his purposes 
to point out that the western boundary of the country he was dealing with, marched with 
Daksina Kosala. 

1 The old Sanskrit literature does not seem to mention it. There are i iimerous references to that 
country, which is either designated Kosala or Dak^i^a Kosala, in order to distinguish it from Oudh, whose 
old name was Kosala or TJttara Kosala. We find a king bearing the name of Mah^osala in the line of kings 
of the latter country, but he does not seem to have given his name to any country. In a country watered 
by the Mah^adi containing villages with names such as MahA Samunda {saimidra)^ and bounded by or 
having in close proximity countries, forests or hills named MahA KantAra, MahAra^tra, Mahabhoja, Maha- 
vinAyaka (a hill peak in Jaipur Zamindari) Mahendra (mountain), etc., it perhaps seemed appropriate to 
call Daksina Kosala Maha Kosala, especially when its area exceeded that of the northern Kosala, although 
Yuan Chwang assigns an equal extent to both. 

2 Cunningham’s Archceological Reports, vol. XVII (1881 82), pages 68-69. 

3 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, vol. I, p. 7. 

4 vol. IV. p. 152. 


1 
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Inscriptions found in the old Chattisgarh Division, which included the districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur, the last of which is at present relegated to Bih&r and Orissa,^ 
mention several gift villages as situated in the Kosala desa. The kings are spoken of as 
Kosaladhisa, KosalMliipati, Kosalanarendra, etc. This indisputably proves the identity of 
Kosala with the three districts named above. The area covered by these districts, 
including that of the Feudatory States attached to the Chattisgarh Division for 
administrative purposes and excluding the Bastar State, which epigraphical data 
show did not form part of the Kosala country, works out to about 45 thousand square 
miles only. This falls much short of the extent of Kosala as recorded by the Chinese pil- 
grim. The boundaries being thus shut out on the south by the Bastar State and on the 
north by the Vindhya mountains, the conclusion is unavoidable that the country extended 
to the west up to the borders of Berar, thus absorbing in it the districts of Bhand4r4, B414- 
ghat, Chindwdra-c 2 ^w^-Seoni, Nagpur, Wardha and Ch&nda, comprising an area of 30,000 
square miles. Cunningham, in order to complete the area on the Chinese pilgrim’s scale, 
included a part of the Vikataka country, which he placed in Berar, but it is not necessary 
to do this, inasmuch as the deficiency can be covered by some States of Orissa bordering on 
Sambalpur, in which Somavaihsi inscriptional records have been found, which prove that 
they formed part of Kosala dem as mentioned in them. I have summarised these in the 
appendix to my article on the Sirpur stone inscription (E.I., vol. XI, pp, 198 ff.) These 
are the states of Patna, Sonpur, Bamr^ and Rairakhol, the combined area of which aggregates 
6,000 square miles. With this addition the total area would be some 81,000 square miles, 
which w ould give a circuit of 6,000 li, or 1,000 miles.^ It would then appear that Dak§ii;ia 
Kosala at the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit comprised an area lying between 85° and 78° E. 
Roughly speaking, this coincides with Cunningham’s identification with a slight modification. 
If we cut out the portion of Berar included by him in the west, and extend the eastern boun- 
dary by including a few Feudatory States, we get exactly what we require. 

To the north the boundaries ran a little below Amarakantaka, which the Mekalas occu- 
pied, as we find them mentioned separately both in the Purdr^ and in epigraphical records. 
The Maisya and Vdyu Purdrj^a, when enumerating the dwellers in the Vindhya region 
( ), say 


In the Balaghat plates of the Vakataka king Prithvishena II belonging to the last quarter 
of the fifth century a.d., it is stated that his father Narendrasena’s commands were honoured 
by the lords of Kosala, Mekala and MMava.*^ Amarakantaka, the source of the Narmada 
river, is the highest peak of the Mekala range of the Vindhya mountains. Indeed an alter- 
native name of the Narmada is Mekala-suta or Mekala-kanya, ‘ daughter of Mekala.’ The 
range runs for about 130 miles in a south-westerly direction to Khairagarh, indicating the 
tract which the Mekalas occupied, to wit, portions of Rewa State, Bilaspur, Mapdald and 
Balaghat districts and that portion of the Raipur district which is covered by the Feudatory 
States of Ka wardha, Chuikhadan and Khairagarh. In the Vdyu Purdr^u, however, there is 
a mention of Pancha Kosalas, of which the Mekalas were one.^ Thus it w^ould appear that 
there were semi-independent border chiefs subordinate to Kosala proper, the central portion 
of which comprised the present Raipur and Bilaspur districts. 

6 The formation of a separate Orissa province has been recently sanctioned, and the Sambalpur district 
will be included in the new Province ere long. 

6 A circuit of 1,000 miles in a perfect circle would give 79,545 square miles. Obviously Kosala was 
not a perf^t circle, nor were the boundaries limited to the extents of the present units. They would require 
lopping off in certam directions and a bit of expansion in others. 

7 E. I., vol. rx, p. 269. 

» Pargiter, Tfte Purdtia Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Ay, p. 3. 
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We shall now proceed to locate the capital of the Kosala conntiy. In the earliest times ^ 
when Nala, king of the Nmdha country, was ousted from his kingdom, he started towards 
the south, and leaving his wife Damayanti in the forest to take care of herself, he moved on 
and arrived in the territory of the Karkotaka Naga, who was evidently the ruler of the N§,g- 
pur country. He afterwards reached the capital of Kosala, and took service as a charioteer 
of Pituparna, the then king of that country. The only ancient town which could have lain 
on the line of Nala’s march having traditions of visits from the heroes of Mahdbhdrata times 
is Bhandak (old Bhadravati), 16 miles north of Chtoda town, the present head-quarters 
of the district of the same name. That this alone could be the residence of Bituparna is 
proved by the fact that Nala once drove the latter to his friend the king of Vidarbha, whose 
capital was at Kaundinyapura, in approximately 11 hours,® in a chariot ^th only four horses. 
Now the distance between Bh&ndak and Kaundinyapum is about 80 miles as the crow flies. 
Allowing 20 miles for the inevitably circuitous route taken by a horse-drawn vehicle, the 
speed of nine miles an hour is a plausible and even creditable performance for the horses under 
a good driver. The other known capitals of Daksina Kosala are Sirpur (old Tripura) in the 
Raipur district and Tummana and Ratanpur in the Bilaspur district. The first of these is 
the nearest to Kaundinyapura, but it lies as many as 250 miles away in a straight line on 
the map. This would give a run of 23 miles an hour for the chariot, and if the windings of 
the road are taken into account in the same proportion as in the case of Bhdndak, the pace 
would amount to 29 miles an hour for a continuous run of 11 hours without any change, 
which is impossible. In fact this rate would exceed the motor car speed attainable in these 
days, if not beat a railway train. But what we are concerned with is whether Bhandak 
continued to be the capital until the advent of Yuan Chwang in 639 a.d. Cunningham, 
without having the foregoing data before him, tried to locate the capital from the bearings 
and distances noted by the Chinese pilgrim. The latter came to Kosala from the capital of 
Kalihga pursuing a north-westerly course of about 1,800 /i, or 300 miles. For reasons best 
known to himself, Cunningham fixed the capital of Kalinga at Rajamahendri, from where 
he drew a straight line exactly to the north-west and found Chanda, an important town with 
a fort and a circumvallation wall at a distance of 290 miles. Chanda was once a Gond capital, 
but long after Yuan Chwang 's visit. It had, however, gathered some indefinite traditions 
which fitted his object, and he decided that it was the place visited by the Chinese pilgrim. 
Later on, Fergusson^o proposed Wairagarh in the same district as the more likely place, but 
what is missing in both these places is any trace of remains of the Buddhistic monasteries 
and temples which Yuan Chwang so prominently mentioned. The latter states clearly that 
“ there were 100 sanghdrdmm there and 10,000 priests. There was a great number of here- 
tics, who intermixed with the population and also Deva temples.'’ At Bhandak one may 
see even today a rock-cut Buddhist cave inafair state of preservation. There are also nume- 
rous remains of Hindu Deva temples as well as Jain temples. An inscription found in the 
Bhandak cave shows that a line of Buddhistic kings belonging to the Panduvamsi line ruled 
in that place down to the ninth century a.d. (JR AS,, 1905, p. 621). This discovery is of 
great importance inasmuch as Yuan Chwang mentions specifically that the king was of the 
Ksatrij a caste and deeply reverenced the law of the Buddha. Traditionally Bhandak was 
a very big city which once extended up to Bhatala,ii some 20 miles distant. The ruins lying 
between these places seem to indicate some connection between them. 

In these circumstances when I happened to refer to Nagarjuna, to whom a cave is dedi- 
dated on a hillock at Ramtek, I proposed Bhandak as a still more likely place for Yuan 


9 Pradhan’s Chronology of Ancient India, p. 147. 
iO JRAS., 1875, p. 260. 

-1 Nelson's Chanda District Gazetteer, p. 571. 
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Chwang’s visit than Chanda or Wair^garh, giving in a footnote my reasons for that suggestion. 
The matter rested there, until 1928, when that footnote attracted the attention of my esteem- 
ed friend, Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, C.S.I., who asked me whether, with my fuller local know- 
ledge of the country after the lapse of a score of years, I still stuck to that opinion, pointing 
out at the same time certain difficulties which the description given by the Chinese pilgrim 
raised. I admit that I have found it very difficult to reconcile these, bat I have endeavoured 
to reconsider the question and put on record what my acquaintance with the country sug- 
gested — a country which I have travelled through from the source of the Narmada down 
to the Godavari and from the B4mra state of Orissa to Berar. 

In the first place. General Cunningham fixed Rajamahendri as the capital of Kalinga, 
but later investigations show that it was at Mukhalingam on the left bank of the Vamsadhara, 
18 miles from Parlakimidi in the Ganjam District. 12 In that case three other reputed capi- 
tals of South Kosala would at any rate require consideration before they can be summarily 
rejected, as Mukhalingam would place them within the distances and bearings recorded by 
the Chinese traveller. These are Sirpur (old iSripura) in the Raipur district and Tummdna 
and Ratanpur in the Bilaspur District. All these lie to the north-west of Mukhalingam, but 
from Rajamahendri they would lie slightly east of north. 

The distances are as follows : — 

From Mukhalingam. From Rajamahendri. 

Sirpur . . 221 miles. 370 miles. 

Ratanpur . • 284 „ 434 „ 

Tummana . . 300 ,, 450 ,, 

It may be noted at once that Tummana and Ratanpur did not become capitals untU the 
ninth century a.d. or still later. The first was founded by a descendant of Kalingaraja, a 
younger son of a descendant of Kokalla I of Tripuri, who flourished about 875 a.d. ; and 
the second came into existence when Ratnadeva, a later descendant of Kalingaraja, trans- 
ferred his residence to Ratanpur, which he named after himself. So, what remains to be 
considered is the claim of Sirpur as the seat of the Somavamsi kings and their predecessors. 
In the beginning of the seventh century A.D.,alineofRishitulyakula kings ruled there. The 
Arang plates Qf Bhimasena II give his genealogy for six generations. These were issued 
in Gupta Samvat 282, or 601 A.D. This at any rate establishes the fact that Sirpur enjoyed 
the honour of being a capital in the fifth century a.d., when the 5th ascendant of Bhimasena 
II must have been on the throne. It was just 38 years after the Arang record that the Chi- 
nese pilgrim visited the capital of South Kosala. In view of the fact that Sirpur even now 
possesses two images of the Buddha inscribed with the creed of his religion and numerous 
remains of Vaisnava and Saiva temples, it presents itself as a strong rival to Bhandak, whose 
Buddhistic cave, carved out of the rock in the Wijasan hillock, had ranged me in its favour, 
taking into consideration also the fact that an inscription was found in that cave mentioning 
a line of K^atriya kings, though belonging to a later date. The Rishitulyakula of Sirpur 
WAS devagMru-brdhmaztabhakiaA, and as such out and out Hindu. It does not appear probable 
that it had changed its religion within the short interval of 38 years, unless it was superseded 
by another dynasty, which apparently, could not be other than the Somavaihsi one of the 
Pandu lineage, which played a conspicuous part in the history of Dak^ina Kosala before 
the advent of the Haihayas. Several inscriptions of kings of that dynasty have been fotmd, 

12 Madras Provincial Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 228. For a collection of various views on the subject see 
an article on Kalinga in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. II, pp. 11>6 ff. 
Rajamahendri is said to have been founded by Rajaraja Narendra (1022-1063 a.d. of the Eastern Ch&Iukya 
dynasty and called after his surname, Rajamahendra (op . cit., vol. Ill, p. 144.) 

13 E,l., vol. IX, pp. 342 ff. 
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the oldest being that of Tivaradeva, who has been connected with Udayana,** a common 
ancestor of the Somavamsis of Sirpur and the Buddhist kings of Bh^ndak. The time of the 
rise of the Somavamsis of Sirpur falls about Yuan Chwang’s visit, so it is within the bounds 
of possibility that an ancestor of Tivaradeva, who is described as prdpta mkala-Koscdddki- 
patya^ (i.e., who had acquired the supremacy over all the Kosalas, or the whole of the Kosala 
country) may have held sway at Sirpur, and that he might have been a Buddhist, or at any 
rate well affected towards Buddhism. Tivaradeva himself was ‘ a most devout worshipper 
of Visnu and was ‘ unweariedly worshipped by mankind in respect of his religious 
austerity.’ 

So far, then, the claims of Sirpur and Bhandak stand on almost an equal footing. We 
have now to consider other points mentioned by the pilgrim, and see how they fit in. If the 
capital of Kalinga, whence Yuan Chwang travelled to the capital of the Kosala country, 
was at Rajamahendri, Sirpur is out of the question in view of the fact that its distance even 
as the crow flies is 370 miles, which is much in excess of what the pilgrim has recorded.^® 
The bearings would also vary, as Sirpur is slightly east of north, and not north-west, from 
Rajamahendri. But if we take Mukhalingam close to Kalinganagaram or Kalingapattanam 
as the capital of Kalinga, as proposed by Fergusson and accepted by Vincent Smith and 
others, the difficulty which arises is how the pilgrim made it out to be 1,400 or 1,500 li from 
Kting-yii-Vo to Kalinga. K%ing-yU~Vo has been identified with the Kongoda of the inscrip- 
tions, situated somewhere between Katak in Orissa and Aska in the Ganjam district, close 
to the Chilka lake. The distance, however, from there to Mukhalingam would be less. than 
125 miles in a straight line, and even if the windings of the road are taken into account, as 
they should be, still the distance could not amount to 1,400 or 1,500 li. It was perhaps this 
consideration which induced Cunningham to identify the capital with Rajamahendri. If, 
however, Mukhalingam was really the capital of Kalinga, the claims of Chanda or Bhandak 
vanish, as their distance in a straight line would exceed 330 miles. 

And now we have to take the data of the return journey into consideration. The pilgrim 
states that from Kosala he travelled south {Travels) or south-east {Life) through a forest for 
above 900 li to the An4o-lo country. This country was above 300 li in circuit and its capital, 
P‘ing-kH (or chH)4o, was above 20 li in circuit. The country had a rich fertile soil, with a 
moist hot climate ; the people there were of violent character, their mode of speech differed 
from that of Mid-India, but they followed the same system of writing. There were twenty 
odd Buddhist monasteries with more than 3,000 brethren. Near the capital was a large 
monastery with a succession of high halls and storeyed terraces containing an exquisite image 
of the Buddha. From An4o-lOj or Andhra, the pilgrim continued his journey south through 
wood and jungle for over 1,000 li to T'e-na-ka-che-ka, which is identified with Dhanakataka, 
the present Bezw^a. The distance between Sirpur and Bezwada in a straight line is 350 
miles, and that between Bhandak and Bezwada 270 miles. The traveller has recorded it 
as 1,900 liy or 316 miles. This again would appear to put Sirpur out of the question. In 
these circiunstances it seems immaterial to locate the capitaB"^ of Andhra, which lay some- 
where midway between the capital of Kosala and Bezwada. The pilgrim’s remarks in regard 

E.I.y vol. XI, pp. 184 fi. 

15 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298. 

16 Watters, Yuan Chwang, pp. 198 and 341. 

17 The distances and bearings would point to Warangal (ancient Orukkallu, with the tradition of having 
been once the capital of Andhra), but how this name could be represented by PHng-chH~lo in the Chinese 
language cannot be easily explained, unless Warangal had a different name in the seventh century. PHng-ch^i 
cannot be Vengi, howsoever much it may resemble it phonetically, as it would be too far away from any 
Kosala capital, and too near Bezwada. 
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to the nature of the country he traversed, its people and language apply equally to both the 
claimants. Proceeding from Sirpur towards Bezw&da, we cannot avoid passing either through 
Bastar, or through the Agency tracts of the Madras Presidency, apparently called Maha- 
kantara (the great forest) at the time of Samudragupta’s conquest : and they remain primeval 
jungle upto the present day. The chief inhabitants are Gonds and Khonds (Kuis), still 
continuing in the wildest state. They have several times shown violence against authority 
by open rebellion and murder, or by merciless maiming of the limbs of their enemies, even 
during the British r^ime. When the Kuis once cut off the heads of Koltas, an Oriya culti- 
vating caste who usurped their lands, they, on being asked why they did it, replied : “ Koltas 

are goate, we are tigers, why should we not kill them ? ” The spoken dialects of these tribes 
are Dravidian, quite distinct from the languages of Mid-India ; and in the southern area to- 
wards the Godavari, they are replaced by Telugu. The Nagavaihsi kings who ruled this 
country about the tenth century invariably recorded their grants and orders on stone or metal 
in Telugu characters to the south of the Indravati river, while all records referring to the 
same kings found to the north of that river are written in Nagari characters. In the case of 
Bhandak, it may be noted that the whole of the tahsil lying in the southernmost part of the 
ChtodA district, viz,, SironchS,, is Telugu -speaking. In fact it is the only iahsil in the Central 
Provinces in which the recognised court language was till lately Telugu. The tahsil abuts 
on the southern portion of the Bastar State and presents the same type of culture, the 
characteristics of which have been described above. The southern portion of the Chanda 
district is full of dense forest. The writer of the Chandii District Gazetteer says — At times 
it must be admitted that the interminable stretches of the gloomy forest oppress the imagina- 
tion and the traveller is glad to emerge for a space into the more open haunts of men and 
welcomes the uninterrupted view even of an Indian sun,”'* It would thus appear that the 
country bordering on the Godavari river was an out-crop of Telangana, or Telugu country, 
lying on the south of the Godavari, and was Andhra land with Andhra culture, tradition 
and language,” as Pandit Nilakantha Das, M.A., puts it (see JAHRS., vol. II, p. 25) ; and a 
traveller returning from Bhandak or Sirpur was bound to cross it on his way to Dhanakataka 
(Bezw&da). 

As to the pilgrim’s description that Kosala was surrounded by mountains and was a 
succession of woods and marshes, I think it is literally true. The country was bounded on 
the north by the Vindhya mountains and on the south by those just described, and the other 
two sides were similarly wooded as they are today. In fact this country was called Danda- 
karanya in llama’s time, and Mr. G. Ramdas tells us that Dandaka is a Dravidian term 
meaning ‘full of water,’ Wells were unknown in this country till recently. The country 
was full of tanks and lakes throughout its length and breadth, and there are still some places 
in the Drug district, formerly a part of Raipur, where marshes still survive. 

From what I have said above, it will have to be admitted that there is some mistake in 
recording the distances or interpreting their exact value,'* whether one fixes the capital 
at Sirpur or Bhandak. To my mind, both the places seem at present to have equal claims 
to the honour of a visit from that great pilgrim of China, but Bhandak seems to possess more 
tangible evidence than Sirpur. 

18 Nelson’s Chanda District Gazetteer, p. 8. 

19 We have as a rule accepted 6 li to a mile. In a footnote on page 332, vol. II, of Watters’s Yuan 
Chwang, M. Foucher’s opinion is quoted that the expression ‘ about 50 li,' as used by Yuan Chwang, is ordi- 
narily an approximate equivalent for a day’s march, which was variable in length, but averaged about 4 
French leagues, or nearly 10 English miles ; but Giles in the Oxford Dictionary lays down 10 miles as equiva- 
lent to 27^ H. 
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PROCLAMATION OF AgOKA AS A BUDDHIST, AND HIS JAMBUDVlPA. 

By K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A, (Oxon.), Bae.-at-Law. 

(a) Explanation of the phrase ^ gods made mingled with men/ 

The Rupnath Series Proclamation (Hultzsch, pp. 166, 228), miscalled ‘ IHinor Inscrip- 
tions,’ is the most important proclamation of the emperor. In this he issues his proclamation 
as an ‘ open Buddhist ’ (jprakdsa ^aJce ; Maski — ' Budha Sake), He has no more hesitation 
in openly owning his religion which formerly the traditional constitutional position of the Hindu 
monarch prevented him from owning. ^ He had preached the positivism of the Buddha’s 
S 3 'stem, calling it his own, but now his conscience was moved to make a public declaration ; 
and this declaration he couples with the result of his positive propaganda, summed up in one 
sentence : 

“ Those gods who during that time [i.e., his pre-conversion time] had been un- 
mingled (with men) in Jambudvipa have now been made (by me) mingled (with them).” 

(Hultzsch, p. 168.) 

Hultzsch calls this enigmatical, and seeks to explain it by reference to Rock Proclamation 
IV, where the king mentions his shows of divine scenes {divydni rupdni — Gimar). Prof.F. W. 
Thomas (C.HJ., i. 505) takes it to signify that the king “ brought the Brahman gods to the 
knowledge of those people in India, i.e., the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing 
of them.” 

The meaning is, as we shall presently see, something different. The sentence is a master- 
piece of epigrammatic statement, disclosing the great literary power of the emperor and at 
the same time intimate acquaintance with the traditional lore of the orthodox Hindu system. 
Asoka turned back, surveying in the sirhhdvaloka fashion, and saying to his orthodox country- 
men, ‘ /, your king, have brought about the tret^-yuga in Jambudvijpa,' His sentence puts 
in a summary form the Puranic description of the Golden Age of morality : 

Cf. ' 

Saptarshayo Manus chaiva ddau manvantarasya ha, 
prdrambhante cha karmmdni manushya daivataih saha 

— Vdyu, i. 61, 164, 

Men acting w ith the Devas {manushya daivataih saha) initiate an order of perfect Dharma : 
Manvantarddau prdgeva 
tretayuga-wwMc iatah f 
purvam devds taias te vai 
stkite dharme tu sarvasah || (165). 

The same orthodox Hindu tradition is to be found in the Dharma-sutra of Apastamba 
(2. 7. 16) : saha deva-manushyd asmil-loke purd babhuvuh* In other words, Asoka points 
out that he has brought about a new epoch, the ideal epoch. This was obtained through 
his approaching the Buddhist Samgha and by his own ‘ prowess ’ or ‘ exertion ’ (pardkrama). 

And this revolution was brought about not only in India but over a larger area, Jam- 
budvfpa, which obviously included the countries of some of bis non-Indian international 
neighbours and the countries which had not the privilege of receiving his envoj^s, where his 
dharmdnusasti, dharma-vutam, and his vidhdna or dharma -vidhdna were being followed, and 
which had become subject to that form of his conquest which alone gave the emperor pleasure 
and satisfaction, i.e., his Conquest of Dharma (Rock P. XIII). 2 The Jambudvipa of Asoka 
thus meant an area larger than India, and it certainly included his own people on the Oxus. 

1 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ii. 45. He wag bound by his coronation oath to protect the orthodox tradi- 
tional religion. 

3 T relay uga was essentially an imperial period : 

5frTFTr : l MBh., Bk’pm, X. 11. 
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The implication is that the privilege which was confined by the orthodox system to the 
land of India, the privilege of having the moral yuga, a privilege which is expressly denied 
by the orthodox system to the countries outside the limits of Bharatavar^a, was made avail- 
able, and demonstrably so, by the emperor to all, even to the Mlecchas.^ 

There was Justification put forward here along with an open avowal of a non-Vedic or 
anti-Vedic system of religion, though at his coronation Asoka must have taken the oath to 
protect and follow the ancient orthodox religious system. 

Asoka’s Originality and Greatness, 

Asoka thus stood before his countrymen as the holy Indian emperor from the Indian 
Ocean to the Mediterranean — from Ceylon to Greece and Egypt — and as having brought about 
a new ethical order, and this also amongst those whom the sdsiras of his country had regarded 
as spiritually disenfranchised by the very law of primeval creation. The Buddha opened 
up Buddhism and sannydsa to the whole of the non- Brahman Hindu community ; Asoka 
opened his Dharma to the whole of humanity. Without Asoka, Buddhism would have 
remained an intra-mural religion confined to India, a Hindu religious system confined to the 
Hindus, just like Jainism. Probably it did not occur to the Buddha to make Dharma avail- 
able to the IVIlecchas. The conception of a world-religion and enfranchisement of the whole 
world enabling the whole world — Indian and non-Indian alike — to partake of the truth, 
the positivism, of Buddhism, a truth which Asoka valued as the highest truth, was the origi- 
nality of Asoka, not of the Buddhist Church as he founded it. He truly became an all- 
world conqueror, the Dharma-cakrvartin over the known world. He, in the words of his 
race, caused the initiation of a new manvantara, a new Jcalpa, in the world. He expressed 
the hope that this new order (his Dharma) would last for a long kalpa^ sincerely bequeathing 
it to posterity by the testament of his inscriptions. 

(b) Jambudvlpa. 

The name Jambudinpa is found in Buddhist Pali sviras as well as in Sanskrit literature. 
Its earliest definition in Sanskrit is to be found in the Mahdbhdrata and then in the Maf^ya 
Purartn (c. 250 A.n.) They, however, avowedly borrow the geographical matter from the 
earlier edition of the Purdim text.^ The geographical material of the Purdrms is of a very 
early date, which we shall presently see, and is probably even more important than the 
historical. 


Jambudvfpa, according to the description therein given, comprised almost the whole of 
Asia.^ It is wrong to translate it by ‘ India.’ I have pointed out above, on the basis of the 
inscriptions, that Asoka ’s Jambudvipa included a much larger area than India, i.e., than 
India-cwwi-Afghanistan. Now let us take the data of the Matsya. 


(a)^ India Proper is called by it Mdnavadvij>a (Ch. 113. 9-17), which spme Purd^ixis call 
Kumdridvipa, named after Kumdri, a name which survives in our present day ‘ Cape Comorin.’ 
It gives the measurement of this dvtpa from Kumari to the source of the Ganges.® 

3 ‘ There are four yt^as in Bharatavar^a BhUma, X. 3 ; Fimw P., II. 3 . la. 

^ I Matsya, 113. 14 . 

^ fk : I Vifxiu, II. 3 . 23 . 


cited mostly identical 

the ® Bharatavar^a {Bhtsma, vi. 13), but this was, as 

throuX^Ttft Bharatavar?a in Jambudvipa; 

budvfpa tke Ja-bukhanda or jL- 

« Thl real7o!r T/v.'" n”® condenses the Purapic text . 

The real source of the Ganges, according to the Puranas. lay in a lake in Tibet. 
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(6) India Proper was a pari of Bharatavarsa, which extended in the north up to the 
valley of the Oxus (113. 40-43) (120. 43-46). The BhUratavar^ division goes back to the 
time of Megasthenes. See, lot instance, Frag. IV of Schwanbeck (Strabo, XV. i. ii ; Mc- 
Crindle, p. 48) ; 

India is bounded on the north by the extremities of Tauros, and from Ariana 
to the Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously called by the natives of these 
regions Parapanisosy and Hemodos, and HimaoSj and other names, but by the Mace- 
donians Kauhasos,^' 

This larger area of India, i.e., Bh&ratavar§a goes really beyond the Maurya times. This 
is to be gathered from Herodotus, who says (iii. 102) : 

“ There are other Indians bordering on the city of Kaspatyros and the country of 
Paktyke, settled northward of the other Indians, who resemble the Baktrians in the 
way they live. They are the most warlike of the Indians and are the men whom they 
send to procure the gold [paid to the king of Persia], for their country adjoins the desert 
of sand/’ 

(c) Bh4ratavar9a along with other mrsas made up Jambudvlpa. They were, accord- 
ing to an earlier Puranic division cited by the present Puranas, four, and according to 
another division, seven in number {Mataya, 112. 7), Varsa means ‘ country ’ (112. 26) 
divided and bounded by mountain ranges. There are several mountain ranges in the conti- 
nent of Jambudvipa. One, to the north of India, is called Nisadha. I take it to be the 
same as the Parapanisad of the Greeks, variously spelt as Parapamisad and Paropanisad? 
Parap probably represents parva^ which means a section of a range, according to Puranic 
geography,* The Nisadha and Meru were in close proximity, as a river (Jambu) is mentioned 
as situated by the south side of Mom and the north side of the Nisadha (Meros tu dakshii}^ 
pdrsve Ni^cidhasyottareria tu — Fayu, 46. 23). 

There is no doubt that the Puranic Mem is the Meros of Alexander’s historians, and the 
river is probably the Panjshir,® According to the Purftnas it was a gold-producing area 
and its peculiar gold was called Jambunada. 

The central part of Jambudvipa is the country of the Pamirs, ‘ Meru-land/ Its range 
is Mahd-Meru (the Larger Meru). The region to the south of the Pamirs is sometimes called 
Himavar^a,'^^ which Yuan Chwang calls Probably it is this word that we 

find in the Greek form Himaoa, ‘ The Snowy Range ’ of the Hindus seems to have included 
the mountains of north-western Afghanistan, and was more extensive than our ‘ Himalayas.’ 
Cf . Yuan Chwang {Life, pp. 197-198) : 

‘ ‘ From this country, again going east across mountains 700 U, we reach the valley 
of Pamir. This valley is about 1000 li from east to west, and 100 li or so from north 

to south. It lies between two ranges of the Snowy Mountains The soil is always 

frozen in the middle of this valley is a great lake, 200 li from east to west, and 

fifty li from north to south. It lies in the centre of Jambudvipa. ...” 

7 McCrindle, Invasion oj India, p. 58, n. 

8 a-parvdr^ tu girayah, parmbhih parvatdh smritdk^Vdyu, 49. 132. 

8 The local tree of this area, bearing sweet juicy fruit called jambu in the Purdftas, is probably the 
plum tree. According to a passage of the Vi^u, the geographical trees — e.g., jambu, idka — were indi- 
cators of particular mountain ranges [on maps] {Vayu, II, 2, 18 : MI<MI : ) For Hindu maps, see 

MBh, Bk. vi {Bhistna), ch. 6 ; 2, 39, 56 ; Megasthenes, p. 62. 

10 Also Haimavata (Gk. * Hemodoa) ; sometimes separate from India, but mostly part of it : e.g., 

^ 3 ^ 'im • Bhisma, VI. 7 ; ^ ^ I — Matsya, 112.28. 

11 Life, p. 196 : “Again going from Mung KHen, entering the mountains and travelling for 300 li 
or so, we come to the country of Hi mo-ta-lo \ this also was a part of the old Tukhara territory. 

Cf. Mat^ya^ 114. 19. 
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This, along with the account of the Oxus and ^ita rivers which follows, is almost a verbal 
corroboration of the Pura^ description of the Pamirs. 

The four large divisions of Jambudvipa : 

N. Uttara Kuru, situated to the south of the Northern Sea (Uitara samitdraY 

S. Bharata* 

E. BhadrfiAva (up to the sea, i^., China). 

W. ELetumala (up to the sea, i.e., Asia Minor). 

Ketumala is identified by the later Hindu astronomer Bh^kara Acarya, who calls its 
westernmost town Bomaka, i.e., Constantinople. The Puribnic description fully bears out 
this identification. 

According to the second division of Jambudvipa referred to above, in which seven vaTS(t8 
are enumerated, it becomes clear that the whole of Asia minus Arabia is included in Jambud* 
vipa. By or below the Nisadha there was Hari-varsa. This country, Harz, is thus identical 
with the name and country caUed Haraiva or Harhra by Darius, i.e., the country from Meshed 
to Herat, the Ariana of the Greeks. The old name survives in the modem Heri. The next 
varsa or country in the Purlinas is a large area called IlSvTita, which must go back to the 
Elamite empire. Habrat was the chief messenger of the gods, or ‘ the god of the wings " (cf. 
Mythology of AU Races, vol. V, Semitic, by S. Langdon, p. 177). To the Tibetan region and 
adjacent parts the Pur^nas give the name Kinnara- or Kimpumsa-varsa, probably owing 
to the inhabitants being nearly devoid of moustaches and whiskers. To the north of the 
Pamirs there are two parallel divisions, Ramanaka (or Ramyaka), i.e., the country of the 
' nomads,^ and Hiranya, which evidently stand for Central Asia and Mongolia, as the country 
to their north, Uttara Kuru was known as reaching the Northern Sea. Uttara Kuru thus 
represents Siberia. 

Thus the four larger divisions are really the four most distant countries — India, Asia 
Minor, China and Siberia, and the seven consist of 

1. India (with its frontiers on the Pamirs). 

2. The Herat country. 

3. Tibet. 

4. Ilavrita, f rom the Pamirs and Herat (probably) to the Persian Gulf. 

5. Central Asia. 

6. Mongolia. 

7. Siberia. 

Arabia is counted as a different dvipa. It is bounded on three sides by the sea. A 
dviya, according to the Purdmc description, should have seas on (at least) two sides. Arabia 
is called Pu§kara, which according to the Puranas, is the only dviya which has no river and 
only one mountain. Its name, Pushara dvtpa, the ‘ lake dvipa, ^ is probably due to its being 
regarded as having inhabited land on all sides, surrounding an area of sand which represented 
a dried-up sheet of water. 

The Puranic division of the then known world is thus ancient. It stands to reason 
that the ancient Hindus must have known their neighbours. The Purdnas show a minute 
knowledge of Mid*' Asia. Their name, Nila, for a large range of mountains is a translation 
of the Chinese name, ‘ Blue Mountains ’ ; and their ‘ Golden Mountains ’ represent the Altai 
Mountains, the Mongolian name for which (Altain-ula) means the ‘ mountains of gold.’ The 
Puranas assert that in the Central (Pamir) Region there was a very large lake, called by them 
Bindusara, which was the source of the Oxus and several other, named, rivers. Modem 

13 i, 338. 

li Enc. Brit, (llth ed.), XIII, 332. 
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research ha« shown that Lake Victoria is the remnant of a much larger lake that covered the 
valley in former ages. The Puranas say that the Oxus fails into the ‘ Western Sea,’ by which 
they mean the Caspian. We now know that the Caspian was much larger in past ages, and 
included the present Sea of Aral. The Puranas call the Turkistdn desert the ‘ desert of the 
sea.’ These facts and the very ancient names lldvrita and Hari-varsa prove that the Puranic 
geographical data of Jambudvipa are much earlier than the time of Asoka, and that the 
name which Asoka used had long been established for the major portion of the known w'orld. 
As the Puranas seem to have different names for Egypt {Kida-dvi'pa) and Europe {Krannca- 
dvipa) we have to neglect Bhaskara Acarya’s view (which is much later in date) that Jambud- 
vipa included the whole of the northern hemisphere [the northern hemisphere according 
to him being land and the southern hemisphere being sea]. 

Following the definition of the ancient Puranas, it seems that Asoka ’s Jambudvipa was 
confined to Asia, and his success was more marked there than in Greece and Egypt, for in 
his summary of result he particularises Jambudvipa, 


MEAN SAMKRANTIS. 

By a. VENKATASUBBTAH. 

In his paper on ‘ The Brahma-siddhanta of Brahmagupta, A.D. 628 ; Mean System, 
published in vol. XVII of the Epigraphia Indicu, the late Mr. Robert Sewell observed that, 
in India, details for the calendar, that is, of tithis, maksatraSi samktdntis, etc., were certainly 
calculated till the eleventh century at least everywhere, and for several centuries thereafter 
in some places, on the mean, instead of the true or apparent, motions of sun and moon. 
And he therefore published in that journal many tables by means of which one can 
calculate and determine, according to the Arya and Brahma Siddhantas, the moment when 
samkrdntis occurred, and mean tiihiSy naksatras, etc,, began and ended. 

Tables LXXVI and XC in these papers give the exact moment of occurrence of the 
mean Me§a-samkranti according to these Siddhantas, while tables LXXVII and XCI give 
the periods of time that intervene between this moment and the moments of occurrence of the 
other mean samkrdntis. Tables LXI and LXXXII, on the other hand, give the moment 
of occurrence of the true Mesa-samkranti according to these Siddhantas, which moment is 
quite different from the moment of occurrence of the mean Me§a-samkranti. Now, the 
moment of occurrence of the Mesa-samkranti marks the commencement of the sclar year ; 
and it hence becomes evident from the above tables that Mr. Sewell opined that the com- 
pilers of the mean-system panedngas according to the Brahma, Arya and other Siddhantas 
put down in their almanacs as the time of commencement of the solar year, the moment of 
occurrence of the mean, and not of the true, Mesa-samkranti, and that they made this moment 
the basis for their calculation of the moments of occurrence of the other mean samkrdntis. 

To take a concrete instance, Mr, Sewell gives in tables XC and LXXVI the moment of 
occurrence of mean Mesa-samkranti, according to the Brahma and Arya Siddhantas, of Ky. 
year 4287 current (a.d. 1185) as 15hrs. 54m. 54s. on Monday, 25th March, and 16h. 55m. Os, 
on Tuesday, 26th March, respectively, while in tables LXXXII and LXI, he gives the 
moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkranti of the same Ky. year and according to the 
same Siddhantas, as llh. 45m. 41s. on Saturday, 23rd March, and I3h. 22m. 30s. on Sunday, 
24th March, respectively. It is therefore apparent that, in Mr. Sewell’s opinion, the com- 
pilers of the mean- system almanacs by the Brahma and Arya Siddhantas for the Ky. year 
4287 current had put down in them Monday, 25th March, and Tuesday, 26th March (and not 
Saturday, 23rd March, and Sunday, 24th March) as the day on which the solar year com- 
menced and that they calculated from these days the days on which the mean Vrsabha, 
Mithuiia and other samkrdntis occurred. 
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There can be no doubt that IVlr. Sewell had good grounds on which he based the above 
opinion ; and it is hence all the more remarkable that in the few dates that I have met with 
which seem to cite mean samkrdntis, these mean samhrdntis are calculated from the moment 
of occurrence of true, and not mean, Me^-samkranti. These dates are but five in number 
and are the following : 

1. Date of Arsikere inscription of the time of VirabaMla II (Ep. Car., V. Arsikere 93 ; 
p. 344) : &(ika 1111 Ktlaka, Pusya-amdvdsyd, Bfidnuvdra, tyatipdta-sarnkrama'ifjia. 

Saka 1111 current =Kilaka by the southern luni-solar system. In this year, Pusya- 
amavAsyi, (i.e., the amdvdsyd at the end of the amdnta month Pusya) ended on Tuesday, 20th 
December, and Monday, 19th December, A.D. 1188, according to the mean and true systems 
of working. No aarnkrdnti, mean or true, was associated with either of these two days ; and 
the date is hence irregular for this year. It is likewise irregular for the northern luni-solar 
Kilaka also (concerning the use of northern luni-solar Jovian years in S. India, see my Some 
Saka Dates in Inscriptions, p. 4 ff.) ; for, in this year, Pusya -amavasytl began, by the mean 
as well as truo system of working, on Monday, 3rd December 1184, and ended on the next 
day, Tuesday, 4th December, and there was no samkrdnti, mean or true, associated with either 
of these days. In the year following this northern luni-solar Kilaka however (regarding such 
years, see p. 35 £E. in op. cit.) or the year but one preceding the southern luni-solar Kilaka 
(see regarding such years, p. 45, op. cit.), true Mesa-samkr^nti, according to the Brahma 
Siddhanta, occurred at llh. 45m. 41s. on Saturday, 23rd March 1185 A.D., and the mean 
Makara-samkranti, counting from this moment, occurred 273 days 22h. 39m. 6s. later on 
Sunday, 22nd December 1185, at lOh. 24m. 47s. The mean Pusya-amavasyd too began on this 
Sunday at 14h. 17m. Os. The mean Mesa-samkranti occurred on Monday, 25th March, at 
15h. 54m. 54s. and the mean Makara-samkrinti, counting from this moment, at 14h. 3^n. 
Os. on Tuesday, 24th December 1185, on which day the mean tithi Pu?ya-ba 1 ended and 
ba-2 began. The true Makara-samkranti too occurred on that Tuesday at 3h. 52m. 318. 

It is thus obvious that Sunday, 22nd December 1185 A.D., is the equivalent of the 
date' given in the inscription, and that the compiler of the almanac from which the details 
of the above date were taken had given in it llh. 45m. 41s. of Saturday, 23rd March 1185, as 
the beginning of the solar year and calculated from that moment the moment of occurrence 
of the mean Makara-samkranti. 

2. Date of another Arsikere inscription of the time of Viraballala II (Ep. Car., V. 
Arsikere 90 ; p. 343) : §aka 1111 Kilaka, Pusya-amdvdsyd, Somavdra, vyatipdla-sarnkramaiia. 

It will be seen that the details of this date arc identical with those of no. 1 given above 
with the exception that the weekday here is Monday, and not Sunday. Since we have also 
seen above that on Sunday, 22nd December A.D. 1185, the equivalent of date no. 1, Pu§ya- 
amavasy^ began and ended on the following Monday, it is obvious that this Monday, 23rd 
December A,.D, 1185, is the day denoted by the inscription. According to the Aiy a Siddhan- 
fa, the mean Makara-samkranti occurred after 273 days 22h. 39m. 22s. counting frcm 
the moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkranti (13h. 22m. 30s. on Sunday, 24th March 
1185), at 12h. Im. 52s. on this Monday ; and the mean tiihi Pusya-amavasya too ended on 
this Monday at 14h. 27m. 28s. 

In my above-cited book, I have given Monday, 24th January A.D. 1183, as the equi- 
valent of this date (p. 100 ; no. 126) and also of four other dates. Comparison with date 
no. 1 given above, however, shows clearly that the equivalent of this date is Monday, 23rd 
December 1185, and not Monday, 24th January 1183. In the same way, the former Monday 

of vyatipdta in this date, and in the following dates, is honorific (see in this connection 
op. cit., p. 19) ; for, the yoga vyatip^ta can, in no eircurnstance, occur in conjunction with the tithis cited 
in these dates. 
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is the equivalent of date no. 127 also in op. cit. {§aha 1107 Viivdviiau^ Pu^pa-amdvdsyd^ 
Monday, vyatipdUi-mmhramai^ ; Saka 1107 expired=Visv&vasu=A.D, 1185), while the 
latter Monday is the correct equivalent of dates no. 125, 129 and 128 in op. cit. The first 
two of these three dates mention the year Sobhakrt and 6aka 1106 current and 1105 expired 
[=A.D. 1183] while th€ year Plavahga mentioned in the third must be understood to refer 
to the northern luni-solar year of that name, which corresponded to A.D. 1183. 

3. Date of Bidare inscription of the time of the Hoysala king Narasimha I {Ep. Car., 
VI. Kadur 72 ; p. 46) : §a1ca 1084 Citra-bhdnu, Pu^a-puniimd, Adivdra, uUardya^a^samkra'- 
maT^a-vyatipdta . 

I^aka 1084 expired ^CitrabhUnu by the southern luni-solar system. In this year, mean 
Makara-samkr&nti calculating from the moment of true Mesa-sainkranti, occurred according 
to the Arya Siddhinta, at 13h. 14m. 22s. on Sunday, 23rd December AJ}. 1162, and calculate 
ing from the moment of mean Me^-samkranti, at 16h. 46m. 52s. on Tuesday, 25th Decem- 
ber. The true Makara*samkranti too occurred on that Tuesday at 6h. 16m. 48s. The 
mean tithi Pusya-su 15 ended on the above Sunday at about 3h. 34m. 8s., while the mean 
tithis associated with the above Tuesday were Pusya-ba 2 (ending) and Pu§ya-ba 3 (begin- 
ning). It is hence evident that this Sunday, 23rd December 1162, is the regular equivalent 
of the date given in the inscription. 

4. Date of Belavala inscription of the time of the above king {Ibid. Kadur 16 ; p. 8) : 
SaJca 1094 Kkara, Mdrgasira-au 14, Somavdra, vitardyai^-samkramaTui-^ 

iSaka 1094 current =Khara by the southern luni-solar system ; for this year the date 
is irregular. In the previous year however (regarding such years, see op. cit., p. 31 ff.), mean 
Dhanus-samkranti, according to the Arya Siddhanta, occurred at 4h. 23m. 20s. on Monday 
23rd November 1170 A.D., when calculated from the moment of occurrence of the true Mesa- 
samkranti, and at 7h. 55m. 56s. on Wednesday, 25th November, when calculated from the 
moment of occurrence of the mean Mesa-samkranti. True Dhanus-samkranti too occurred 
on this Wednesday at 23h. 31m. Os. 

The mean tithi Marglisira-su 14 began on the above Monday at about 4h. 16m. 32s., 
while the mean tUhis associated with the above Wednesday were M4rgasira-su 15 (ending) 
and ba-1 (beginning) ; and it is thus obvious that the above-mentioned Monday (23rd Novem- 
ber A.D, 1170) is the equivalent of the date given in the inscription. 

Regarding the epithet iittardyana applied to the Dhanus-samkranti, see op. cit., p. 25 f. 

5. Date of the Anekere copper-grant of Viraballala II {Ep. (^ar., V. Cannarayapattana 
179 ; p. 462) : Saka 1113 Saumya, Pusya-ba 11, Adityavdra, uttardyavi^-samkrarimyn. 

This date has already been discussed by me on p. 126 in IHQ., vol. 4. As I have said 
there, the date is irregular for Saka 1113* which corresponded to Saumya by the southern 
luni-solar system. In the following year however, mean Makara-samkranti, according to 
the Arya Siddhanta, occurred at 19h. 4m. 22s. on Sunday, 23rd December A.D. 1190, when 
calculated from the moment of occurrence of true Mesa-samkranti, and at 22h. 36m. 52s. 
on Tuesday, 25th December, when calculated from that of mean Mesa-samkranti. The true 
Makara-samkranti too occurred on that Tuesday at 12h. 6m. 48s. 

The mean tithi Pusya-ba 11 began on the above Sunday at about 13h. 51m. 23s., while 
the mean tithis associated with the above Tuesday were Pusya-ba 12 (ending) and ba-1 3 
(beginning) ; and it is hence obvious that the equivalent of the date given in the inscription 
is Sunday, 23rd December A.D. 1190.2 

2 The calculations in this paper have been made with the help of Mr. SewelFs tables referred to 
above ; and in connection with dates 2-5, it may be observed that the results are the same if one uses 
the Surya, instead of the Arya, Siddhanta. 

The hours, minutes and seconds given above should in all cases be coimted from the moment of mean 
Lanka sunrise on the days mentioned. 
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These are the only dates that I know of in which mean aamkrdntis seem to be cited ; and 
it becomes clear from what has been said above that these mean samkrdntis have in all cases 
been calculated from the moment of occurrence of the true Me^-samkranti. In other words, 
the compilers of the professedly mean-system almanacs from which the details of the above 
dates were taken, had given in them as the beghining of the solar year, the moment of occur- 
rence of the true and not the meanMesa-samkranti. This is, on the face of it, inconsistent ; 
and the question hence arises in one’s mind, why should this have been so ? Why did the 
compilers of professedly mean-system almanacs give the moment of occurrence of the true, 
and not the mean, Mesa-samkranti as the beginning of the solar year ? The only answer that 
suggests itself to me in this connection is this : As is well-known, it is explicitly stated 
in the Arya and Brahma Siddhantas that, though the Ky. era began at mean sunrise on 
Friday, 18th February B.C. 3102, the year that began on that day (Ky. year 1 current or 0 
expired) was the luni-solar year, and that the true solar year really began on Tuesday, 15th 
February B.C. 3102, at 20h. 27m. 30s. and 19h. 52m. 22s., respectively. It is easily conceiv- 
able therefore that a jyotisika who wanted to compile a mean- system pancdnga for, say, the 
Ky. year 4000 expired according to the Arya Siddhanta, would have chosen the above-given 
moment as his starting-point, and by adding to it 365.2586805 (length of the solar year accord- 
ing to the Arya Siddhanta) X 4000 days, arrived at the result that the solar year Ky. 4000 
expired began on Thursday, 22nd March A.D, 899, at 13h. 47m. 3s. With this moment as 
basis, he would then, by adding to it 30.438223 days and its multiples determine the 
moment of occurrence of the mean Vri^bha, Mithuna and other samkrdntis, and at the end, 
by adding 30.438223 days to the moment of occurrence, so determined, of the mean Mina- 
samkranti, arrive at the result that the mean Me^-samkranti of the Ky. year 4001 expired 
occurred at 20h. Om. Os. on Friday, 21st March A.D. 900. This however happens to be 
the exact moment of occurrence of the true Mesa-samkranti. And thus the moment of 
occurrence of mean Me^-samkranti, determined in this manner by the jyotisika aforesaid, 
would be identical in every case with that of true Me.^-samkranti, due to the circumstance 
that thh jyotisika took as his starting-point 19h. 52m. 22s. of 15th February B. C. 3102. 

At the same time, it is also conceivable that another jyoti§ika may have taken as his 
starting-point Oh. Om. Os. (i.e., exactly 6 A.M.) of Friday, 18th February B.C. 3102 (at this 
moment began the mean-system solar year Ky. 1 current according to the above two Sid- 
dhaiitas), and by adding to it 365.2586805 X 4000 days, arrived (as Mr. Sewell has done) at the 
result that the solar year Ky. 4000 expired, according to the Arya Siddhanta mean system, 
began on Saturday, 24th March A.D. 899, at 17h. 20m. Os., and calculated from this moment 
the moment of occurrence of the mean Vrsabha, Mithuna and other^ sarnkrantis. These 
moments are, naturally, different from those determined according to the former method and 
also from those determined according to the true system of working. 

This difference in the moment of occurrence of the mean samkrdntis leads, in its turn, 
to a consequence that we must take account of : it causes a difference in the names of lunar 
months. Thus, to take an instance, I have said in connection with date no. 1 discussed 
above that, according to the Brahma Siddhanta mean system, mean Pusva-amavasya began 
at 14h. 17m. Os. on Sunday, 22nd December 1185 A.D. According to Mr. Sewell s method of 
calculating mean samkrdntis, however, the month of Margasira was adUka in this year (see 
his table XC) and the mean tithi that began on the above Sunday was not Pusya-amavasya, 
but Margasira-amavasya. According to the Brahma Siddhanta true system too, that tithi 
was Margasira-amavasya ; but the intercalated month was not Margasira but Bhadrapada 
(see his table LXXXII). On the other hand, according to the method of calculating mean 
sarnkrantis that was adopted in connection with the five dates given above, there was no 
intercalation at all in the year A.D. 1185, and the mean tithi that began on the above Sunday 
was Pu^ya-amavasya ; but the month Caitra was intercalated in the next year, A.D. 1186-7. 
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The difference in the method of calculating mean sarnkrdntis has thus, in this instance, led to 
a difference in the names of five lunar months ; and what, according to one method, are the 
months of adAiifca-Mirgasira, M9,rgasira, Pu§ya, Magha and Phalguna, are, according to 
the other method, the months of Margasira, Pu^ya, Magha, Phalguna and odAilra-Caitra 
respectively. 

As already observed above, however, I have not up to now come across any date which 
cites a mean samkrdnti calculated according to the method adopted by Mr. Sewell, while, on 
the other hand, the five dates given above cite, clearly, mean sarnkrdntis calcidated according 
to a different method. It would be well therefore if computers of Indian dates, and especially 
those that use Mr. Sewell’s tables referred to above for this purpose, bear in mind that there 
is a method of calculating mean sarnkrdntis which is different from that adopted by him, 
and that the employment of this method leads, not only to a difference in the time at which 
the mean sarnkrdntis took place, but, occasionally, to a difference in the years in which inter- 
calary months occurred, and in the names of lunar months also. 


THE LUNAR CULT IN INDIA. 

By V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, M.A. 

In an informing note on ‘ the Traces of Lunar cult in India ’ in the Eivista degli Studi 
Orientaliy vol. XII (1930), Professor Giuseppe Tucci makes the following observation, 
“ While sun worship was widely spread in India, it does not appear that the moon was ever 
raised to the rank of an independent divinity, or that it ever had its own temples and its 
own devotees.” (Translated from the original Italian by Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham in the 
Ind, Ant,^ Jan. 1932, p. 17.) An endeavour is made here to show that the lunar cult was 
as old as the solar cult, and the moon enjoyed an independent status like any other deity 
of the Vedic pantheon. The worship of the moon, like that of the sun, must be traced back 
to the Vedic period of India’s ancient history. It is generally known that orthodox tradition 
classifies the Yagurvsda sarnhitd into four kdruU^ms, These are the PrajdpatikdrjLdam, Saumya 
kd'Q^dam, Agnsya kdijdam and Vaisvadeva kdndam. Of these, the Saumya kdi^dam is in honour 
of the moon, who is raised to the rank of divinities like the Prajapati-, Agni- and Visvadevas. 
The texts of the Sarnkita which are devoted to the elaboration of sacrificial ritual refer to 
the moon as an adhipati of the sacrifice, and hence a devatd. If the evidence of the Yajur- 
veda-sarnhitd teaches us anything, it is that the moon is raised to the rank of a yaj^ or sacri- 
ficial deity and is undoubtedly a Vedic god. There is again the invaluable testimony of the 
BrdhmarjM literature where the moon is looked upon as an independent divinity. In the 
Taittiriya Brdhmar^a we have what is known as the Somasuktam, and this suktam is celebrated 
in honour of the moon (II, viii, 3). These hymns in praise of the moon can be favourably 
compared to the Rudra^ldam, Purusasuktam and other Vedic suktams of much importance. 
Added to this is the statement that the presiding deity of the sadhoid in the sacrificial litera- 
ture is no one else than Candra or the moon-god. (Ibid,, II, ii, 11-12.) Besides their use 
in the yajnas or sacrifices, they are used in connection with a number of ceremonials attending 
the innumerable vratams or special vows and the installation of images in temples, much 
adumbrated in the Purana literature and the Agama treatises as well. (See the Matsya^ 
purdrui, ch. 265, 24.) 

The Pur^nas, which are regarded as the fifth Veda according to the tradition transmitted 
in the Indian religious and secular works, make elaborate references to the different aspects of 
the lunar cult. The moon is one of the ten dig -polos or the guardian deities of the directions. 
(See the Matsya Purdrui, ch. 266-26.) He is the lord of the twenty-seven naksatras (Ibid., ch. 
23. 1 ff .) and is one of the nine planets which go by the name of navagrahas. (Ibid., ch. 93-10.) 
He is above all the dsadhipaii, or the lord of oceans and plants. (Ibid., ch. 266, 25.) 
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Let us now turn our attention to the vast treasures of Tamil literature of South India, 
and try to find out whether the TamU literary tradition has anything to corroborate the 
above statements and to throw fresh li^t on the topic under discussion. The Tdkdppiyamy 
which cannot be later than fourth century B.c., has a sigmficant expression, anmuraivdlUUf 
or in praise of six deities or persons. Perhaps Ilanko-Adigal follows this custom if one ex« 
amines carefully the opening lines of that epic, the Silappadikdram, The author of tiie Silap^ 
padikdram mentions these six in the following order : moon, sun, rains, wwld, sages and the 
king of the land. (Canto 1, 11. 1 ff .) It is of particular interest to note that the Tamil classic 
of the second century a.d. begins with an invocation to the moon god. (See M, Baghava 
Aiyangar’s Tolkdppiya Poruhidhikdra Araicci, 2nd ed., p. 129, note,) According to the 
celebrated commentator Naccin§rkkiniyar, the VaUivdj^u is the hymn in praise of Valli 
or the moon. (See the gloss on Tolk, PnrcUi, sntra, 33.) It will thus appear that from the 
time of the grammarian Tolk^ppiyanar, if not earlier, the moon came to be recognised by 
the Tamils as one among their different deities, and a place of high honour is given by the 
prince-poet Ilanko-Adigal to the moon (tinged). But what is more important and most 
interesting is the unmistakable reference to a temple of moon. The tamil expression for that 
temple is Nildkkoitam (Canto IX, 1. 13), which existed in ancient Puhar or Kaveripattanam. 
Here is an explicit statement of the existence of a temple dedicated to the moon which can- 
not be disputed. According to Ktesias (400 B.c.) there were temples dedicated to the sun 
and moon, at a distance of 15 days’ journey from Mount Abu. After quoting this authority 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya further remarks : “ There was a temple of the moon at Prabh&sa.” (His^ 
tory of Mediceval India, vol. I, p, 255.) These evidences bear ample testimony to the exist- 
ence of moon temples in India and moon worship both in the north and the far south. 

Though the temples of the moon have disappeared, the worship of the moon still conti- 
nues. A relic of the old custom which is frequently referred to in the §ahgam works and 
later Tamil literature goes by the name of Piraitolvied, literaUy, the worship of the moon. 
(See Kuruntogai, stanza 307 . Irayandr Ahapporul, stdra 7, p. 67 and the stray but rare 
stanza quoted in the same page ; Ndladiydr, stanza 176 : See also the Perumtogai collec- 
tion of M. B&ghava Aiyangar, p. 32.) Here is a stanza praising the moon, technically en- 
titled devapdni. That this class of poems existed is seen from the comment of Arumpada- 
vurai acariyar on the line 37, Canto VI of the Silappadikdram.) 

In this connection the Tirukkovai, which deals with Ahapporul, is worthy of note. The 
Tirukkovai, of Mdnikkavasakar of the ninth century A.D. belongs to the high class works on 
Hindu mysticism which ordinarily seem to be texts on love poetry. (See author’s Studies 
in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 99-101.) The stanza (67) gives a glimpse of social life 
in ancient Tamil land. It was a custom with the ancient Tamfls, and this is current even 
now, to watch the moon rising on the second day after the new moon day. This seeing of the 
moon is religious in character and tantamount to the worship of the moon. The maid waiting 
on the lady love, innocent of the fact that her mistress had already enjoyed, though secretly, 
her husband’s company, urges her to come out and pay her respects to the mocm. But the 
mistress refuses to worship the deity, thus giving a sure hint that she had her own husband, 
who is to her all god. Incidentally we are introduced to a great truth and its practice in the 
Tamil land that chaste women do not worship any god except their own husbands, whom 
they worship as their god. It may be well to bear in mind that this was the great maxim 
taught by Tiruvajluvar in his thought-provoking treatise the Tirukkural (see the hui^venba, 
55). 

To return to the subject proper, the lunar cult was known in early Tamil India, as well 
as in Vedic India. There were temples dedicated to that deity, though such instances have 
become extinct. The worship of the moon as a planet, as a digpdla and as the lord of the 
vegetable kingdom is still largely prevalent. 
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IMPORTANT FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION 
FOUND AT MAHASTHAN (BOGRA 
DISTRICT). 

(The following note on the Mauryan BrILhmS inscrip* 
ti<Mi recently found at Mah^thlLn in the Bogra 
district was read by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at 
the Symposium of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
held on the 2nd January 1933.) 

This fragmentary but most interesting inscription 
in Mauryan Br&hmi was discovered, on the 31st of 
November 1931, by one Baru Faqir of the Mahas* 
th4ngarh village in the Bogra district of Bengal, not 
far from a mound which was being excavated by the 
Archaeological Department. 

The fragment, as it is, contains six lines of writing 
in the Brdhmi Alphabet of the ASokan records. 
The language is the same as that of his Pillar Edicts, 
that is to say, it was the language of Madhyade^a 
influenced by M&gadhi, or rather the court language 
of Magadha. The purport of the inscription is 
briefly as follows. Some ruler of the Mauryan 
period, whose name is lost, had issued an order to 
the Mah^atra stationed at Puridranagara, with a 
view to relieve the distress caused apparently by 
famine to a people called Samvamgiyas, who were 
settled in and about the town. Two measures were 
adopted to meet this contingency. The first appa- 
rently consisted of the advance of a loan in garidaka 
currency, and the second of the distribution of 
dhdnyay or paddy, from the district granary. A 
wish is expressed that the Samvamgiyas will thus 
be able to tide over the calamity. With the resto. 
ration of plenty they were asked to return the 
money to the Treasury and the grain to the Granary. 

It will be seen that this epigraphic record is of 
great historical importance. In the first place, it 
establishes the identity of the present Mahasthan 
with the ancient Pundranagara. The last line of 
the inscription clearly shows that it was fixed into 
the structure of a Granary which could not have 
been far from the place where the stone plaque was 
found. The Granary was thus situated in the 
present area of Mahasthan. And as the Granary 
originally belonged to Pundranagara, there can be > 
no doubt as to Mah^than being identical with 
Pundranagara. Cunningham, with his topographi- 
cal instincts, had long ago identified the two on the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. 
But his identification had remained more or less 
uncertain for want of epigraphic evidence. But the 
find of our record now leaves no doubt on this point. 

The second point of historical interest that we 
have to note is the manner in which the state in 
ancient India endeavoured to combat the ravages 
of a famine. Mention is made in this inscription 
of the distribution of dhdnyoy or unhusked rice. 
This paddy obviously must have been used as seed 
for sowing operations, and, also when husked, must 


have served the purpose of food. It may, however^ 
be asked : why money was at all distributed among 
the Samvamgiyas ? In this connection we have to 
remember that in East Bengal, where nature is so 
plentiful, a famine can take place only through the 
inimdation of a river. MahSsthan, that is, Pu^i^a- 
nagara, is situated on a river, namely, the Karatoy4. 
And when a town is settled on a river, the floods 
cause devastation not simply to the crops in the 
fields, but also to the buildings and huts which are 
perched on its border. To meet this contingency, 
a money grant has to be made to the people whose 
belongings have been washed away or seriously 
affected by the floods. This is perhaps the only 
explanation that can be given of the disbursement 
of gandaka coins among the Samvamgiyas. What 
again we have to note here is that this disbursement 
of money and this distribution of unhusked rice 
were made to this people without any interest. If 
they had been charged with any, surely there would 
have been some reference to it in our record. 

Perhaps ours is not the first known inscription 
which relates to the putting up of a granary as a 
safeguard against scarcity of food. Of practically 
the same period is an inscribed copper-plate found 
at Sohagaura, about fourteen miles south-east from 
Gorakhpur {I.A., XXV, 261 f ,). A cursorj^ glance at 
its contents will convince anybody that it refers 
not to one but to two granaries, and that this plate 
is an order to some Mahamatra, stationed apparently 
at Sr&vasti, to open the two granaries and distribute 
; their contents when any dire contingency called for 
it. In fact, the idea of counteracting the ravages 
of a famine by the erection of granaries and store- 
houses is pretty ancient in India, and it is not 
therefore a matter of surprise if the Mahasthan 
inscription also adverts to the measures commonly 
employed by the State to combat the devastation 
caused by a famine in ancient Bengal. 

Let us now see what further light otir record 
throws on the ancient history of Bengal. It is a 
pity that the first line of the inscription has not been 
preserved. The name of the ruler, if any 'was 
mentioned, is thus lost irretrievably. But as the 
alphabet and the language of our record are exactly 
like those of the A^kan edicts, it is not impossible 
that he was a prince of the Mauryan dynasty. We 
have already seen that the language of this epigraph 
is the language of Madhyade^a influenced by Maga- 
dhi. It was really the language of the Mauryan 
Court in Magadha, which, owing to its outgrowing 
imperialism, had spread not only over the whole of 
MadhyadeSa but also over parts conterminous with it . 
In fact, it had become the lingua franca of almost 
the whole of North India. We now see definitely 
that this lingua franca had spread even to Bengal 
and was in vogue there as early as the fourth 
century b.c. as our inscription conclusively proves 
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it. It is true that Brahmanism took a long long 
time to spread over Bengal. The Aryan culture 
seems for the hmt time to have been disseminated 
in ancient Bengal by the Jainas. It is curious to 
note that while Bihar and Kosala were taken by 
Buddha and his adherents Bengal was selected 
by Mah^vira and his followers for their proselytising 
activities. It is true that no traces of this original 
Jainism are now left in Bengal. But even as late 
as the middle of the seventh century a.d. the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang testifies to the Nir- 
grantha Jainas being numerous in Pun<lravardhana 
(Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XII, 104 f.). Only the 
other day a copper -plate charter was discovered 
during excavations at Paharpur in Bengal, dated 
G.E. 159=r477 a.d., which registers a grant for the 
worship of Arhats at a vihdra situated not far from 
this place and presided over by the disciples of the 
Nirgrantha preceptor Guhanandin (E.I., XX, 61 f.). 
No reasonable doubt can thus be entertained as to 
Jainism and especially Nirgranthism, having been 
prevalent in Bengal up till the seventh century A.D. 
This at the most may explain the employment of 
the Brahmi alphabet in our inscription, but the use 
of the court language of Pataliputra is a dear indi- 
cation of Bengal, at any rate North Bengal, being 
included in the Maury an dominions. 

The last point of historical interest that we have 
now to consider is : who were the Samvamgiyas, 
supposing that was the name really intended. 
Samvamgiyas in the first place remind us of Saih- 
vajjis. We know that to the account of Fu4i-chik 
(rrrVriji) by Yuan Chwang a note is added by the 
commentator, saying that Fu4i-chi was in ‘ North 
India,* and that the north people called it the 
Sam-fa-chih (or Samvajji) (Watters, vol. H, p. 81 ). 
On this point Beal makes the following pertinent 
comment: “The country of the Vfijjis or Sam- 
vrijjis, i.e., united Vrijjis, was that of the confede- 
rated eight tribes of the people called the Vfijjis 
or Vajjis, one of which, viz., that of the Lichchha vis, 
dwelt at Vaisali *’ (Beal, Records, vol. II, p. 77, 


n. 100). Just as the eight confederate clans, of 
whom the Vajjis were the most important, were 
called collectively the Sam vajjis, or the imited 
Vajjis, it is not at all unreasonable to conjecture 
that there were confederate clans in East Bengal 
who were similarly conglomerated under the collec- 
tive term of Samvamgiyas. This shows that the 
most prominent of these at the beginning was the 
Vamgiyas, after whom the confederation was styled 
the Samvam^yas, or the * united Vamgiyas ? The 
second point to be noted here is that the people of 
East Bengal are now called Vahgas, and it may now 
be asked where was the necessity of coining from it 
a name which is an obvious derivative from it, 
namely, Vamgiya. If we now turn to the Vdyu 
and Matsya Purdncts and study the chapters dealing 
with Bhuvana-vinydsa, we find that they mention 
the two allied clans, Pravangas and Vangeyas. But 
be it noted that none of them h€w been called Vanga. 

I Secondly, the second of these names comes so close 
to the Vamgiya of our inscription that our inscrip- 
tion being earlier than any one of these Purdnas and 
being a genuine record of the time, Vangiya must 
doubtless be considered to be the original name and 
the reading Vangeya of the Purdxiaa thus becomes a 
corrupt form of it. Again, the fact that Pravangas 
are coupled with Vangiyas (wrongly called Vangeyas) 
in these early Purdncis shows that they wore con- 
federated clans and fell under the Samvamgiyas. 
And, further, the reference to the Samvamgiyas in 
connection with Pundranagara goes to indicate tliat 
the Pundras also belonged to the Sam vamgiya con- 
federacy. And just as in the time of the Buddha 
the capital of the Samvajji confederacy was Ves^li, 
which was the head-quarters, not of the Vajjis, but 
of the Lichchha vis who were then prominent, it 
seems that in the time of our inscription the capital 
of the Sarh vamgiyas was Pundranagara, which was 
the head -quarters, not of the Vangiyas, but of the 
Pundras, after whom it was undoubtedly called 
Puhdranagara. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Buddhist Logic : Volume II. By Th. Stcheb- 
BATSKY. Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVI. 9X 6 
inches : pp. vi + 469. Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR : Leningrad, 1930. 

Some thirty years have passed since Professor 
Stcherbatsky first began to write on the subject of 
Buddhist logic, and the two volumes of the present 
work, of which the second is the first to appear, con- 
tain the matured fruit of his researches during that 
long period. Here we have the materials on which 
the first volume, not yet in the reviewer’s hands, is 
based, namely a translation into English of Dharma- 
kirti’s Nydyabindu and Dharmottara’s commentary, 
accompanied by several appendices containing ex- 
tracts on points of importance from Vacaspati MiSra 


and others. The author, as is well known, believes 
firmly in the impossibility of translating Sanskrit 
philosophical treatises with any degree of literalness 
and in previous books he has paraphrased with the 
greatest freedom, but with results that were most 
decidedly open to criticism. For when strong views 
are held about contentious matters, it is difficult to 
be objective in paraphrasing and to avoid tenden- 
ciousness ; the views colour the translation and g^ve 
it a misleading effect. When also a text is not 
quite correctly apprehended, too free a rendermg 
may result in something which bears no resemblance 
at all to the original. In the present work, however , 
he has successfully avoided these pitfalls and does 
so by keeping in fact much closer to the text than 
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ho has been accustomed to do. The Nydyabindu 
and its commentary is straightforward enough in 
appearance, but the exact significance of each term 
and argument is singularly difficult to grasp in its 
entirety and still more difficult, when grasped, to 
render accurately and intelligibly. Yet here an 
extraordinary measure of success has been attained ; 
for this is undoubtedly far and away the best 
translation of any Sanskrit work on logic that we 
have, a veritable tour de force, when we remember 
that English is not the author’s native language 
and that complete mastery of its idiomatic peculiari^ 
ties is indispensable for a precise reproduction of 
the subtleties of the original. Even if occasionally 
there are lapses in grammar, they are no hindrance 
to understanding and an Englishman is the best 
person to bear witness to the high quality of the 
achievement. Much of the success, it should be 
added, attained in making Dharmakirti’s and Dhar- 
mottara’s position comprehensible is due to the 
admirable notes, which bring out clearly the impor- 
tance and originality of Buddhist logic by means of 
comparisons with modem German and English work 
in this domain. 

In the absence of the first volume a discussion of 
general principles would be out of place, but in 
reviewing a book which will be read with the closest 
attention by specialists and which may be earnestly 
recommended to all students starting on the study 
of Indian logic, it is not otiose to indicate one or 
two points to which with diffidence I am inclined to 
take exception ; with diffidence, not merely because 
it is a case of impar congressus, but also because in 
some cases disagreement may be due not to differ- 
ences on matters of substance but to the failure of 
the translation to give exact effect to the intentions 
of Professor Stcherbatsky. I notice he is reluctant 
to admit that arika usually means simply the object 
to which pratyaksa is directed, without any philo- 
sophical implications as to the nature or reality of 
the object ; for instance text, p. 7, 12-13, is correctly 
given literally in a footnote, but the construction 
put upon it in the translation seems to me to go 
too far. Again in text, p. 6. 5 and 8, the two 
occurrences of ekdrthasamavetam, which means some- 
thing like ‘associated with a single object,’ is 
translated the first time ‘ as its implication,’ and 
the second time ‘ inherent in the same object,’ so 
putting a wrong complexion on the whole passage. 
Similarly the long and important discussion of 
negation in the chapter on svdrthdnumdna is very 
hard to follow, because a number of different trans- 
lations are tried for dfsya and adf^ya, in order to 
import the idea, which is quite irrelevant to Bhar- 
mottara’s argument, that to a VijnanavMin dr^a 
means, not something real, but something imagined. 
When the author finally abandons the attempt and 
settles down to the equivalent ‘ sensibilia,’ he be- 
comes intelligible again and gives us the precise 
effect of the text. The point I would make in 


referring to these passage is that Dharmakirti and 
his commentator use ordinarily and of set purpose a 
vocabulary which would enable their theories to be 
professed either by realist or by^ idealist Buddhists. 
Each party could put their own construction on the 
language without impairing the force of the argu- 
ments, but I would hold that in certain cases the 
actual method used in the translation to force the 
views of one party, the idealists, into the text is 
open to criticism as befogging the issues and that a 
more straightforward rendering would have been 
more accurate and more comprehensible. 

This may be illustrated by a point to which a 
more competent hand than mine (La Vall^ Poussin, 
Melanges chinois et bouddhigues, vol. I, 415) has 
drawn attention. Professor Stcherbatsky ’s transla- 
tion of sdrdpya by ‘ co-ordination ’ with the impli- 
cations he draws therefrom. The term is confined 
almost entirely in this work to perception. This 
latter is divided into two distinct stages, firstly the 
action of the sense organ, which results in an exact 
reflection of the object, always here called praiibhdsa, 
and secondly, the action of the constructive 

imagination, which constructs an image out of the 
reflection. This image is regularly called dbhdsa 
by which is indicated a lack of exactness or reality, 
its nature as a product of imagination ; in the one 
passage (text, p. 8, 2) where avabbdsa is substituted 
for it the va is probably interpolated, so that we 
should read drt/idbbdsd. In the text, p. 15, 8 ff., 
the image is described as the shape (dkdra) that the 
mind takes and thereby through the likeness (sdrup- 
ya) to the object the cognition of the object is 
completed (arthapratUisiddhi) ; ‘ co-ordination ’ fails 
to express adequately this process, whose original 
purpose was to explain how cognition took place 
without actual contact between the mind, the sense 
organ and the object. Incidentally the theory of 
the reflection of the object cannot but strike one 
as possessing remarkable analogies with the classical 
Samkhya theory of the action of citi in the purusa. 

A minor matter is the translation of rndtr^ivaha- 
kramopadcsavat (text, p. 2, 24) by ‘ < that its aim 
was undesirable, > like the instruction about the 
ritual to be followed at the (re)-marriage ceremony 
of (one’s own) mother *. Whether krama can mean 
ritual I need not discuss, but why ‘ one’s own 
mother ’ ? There are two alternatives, either by 
taking mdtr as equivalent to mdtrgrdma, a common 
Buddhist term for ‘ women ’ generally, and under- 
standing that widow marriage is entirely disapproved 
of, or, in view of the fact that the Kdmasutra'' s 
section on the punarbhd proves the second marriages 
of women not to be uncommon or to be considered 
objectionable in certain circumstances, by translat- 
ing mdtr as ‘ one who has borne children to her first 
husband * and inferring that remarriage was im- 
proper in such cases only. 

But , taken all round, the translation is remarkably 
successful for its accurate reproduction of the 
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-arguments of the original in intelligible form and 
constitutes a contribution to the subject of the 
highest importance, for which all of us, whether 
bpecialists in logic or general students, cannot but 
be deeply grateful to the Russian scholar. 


An Intboduction to Buddhist Esoterism. By 

Benoytosh Bhattachabyya. 10x7i inches: 

pp. viii + 184. 12 plates. Oxford University 

Press, 1932. 

Till recently it has been impossible to form any 
detailed idea of Buddhist Tantrism for want of 
original texts. The Baroda Oriental Institute has 
now published some of the most important in edi- 
tions, which are readable but not up to the best 
standards of scholarship through failure to conect 
faulty MSS. by reference to the Tibetan translations 
and through omission to consult the few Europecm 
publications on the subject. The obscurity of the 
wording is such that our knowledge has not been 
advanced as much as it should have been, and Dr. 
Bhattacharyya’s brief sketch is accordingly wel- 
come. To what extent does he lead us to modify 
our previous views ? At the end he remarks, ‘ The 
Tantras should be regarded as the greatest contri- 
bution of India to world culture,’ a statement at 
entire variance with the rest of his book, which tends 
to prove the exact opposite. It is in fact hard to 
disentangle from the curious farrago of which most 
Tantric works consist those elements which are 
original and important, nor does the author give us 
all the help he might. For he is evidently insuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the results of recent research 
on the VijhanavMa system, to which Buddhist 
Tantrism owes its philosophical framework, and I 
doubt the possibility of making definite assertions 
on points of doctrine till one of the leading treatises, 
preferably the Guhyasamdja, has been translated 
and explained to us in all its implications and double 
meanings in the light of the many commentaries 
extant in Tibetan. 

Meanwhile, from what Dr. Bhattacharyya has to 
tell us, the main principles would seem to be (1) 
absolute submission to the guru, (2) belief in the 
possibility of attaining magic powers, (3) belief m 
salvation by the shortcut of such powers, (4) the 
release of aspirants and Yogins from all principles 
of morality. These magic powers are evidently 
closely connected with the phenomena of hypnotism, 
as appears from an excellent thesis just published 
by Dr. Lindquist {Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 
1932); originally the practice of Yoga was under- 
taken to make the imderstanding of certain religious 
truths a part of the personality by the process of 
auto -sugg^t ion, but what was once a means has 
developed in this school to an end in itself. Natu- 
rally there will be a difference of opinion between 
those who accept the claims of the Tantrists at their 
face value and those, the majority, who do not. 


Nothing in this book is likely to make the latter 
recede from their verdict that the Tantra cannot be 
held to have any real value as religion or philosophy 
and that in some aspects it is, as the author states 
in his preface, the product of diseased minds. 

On one point we may be all agreed, that, whatever 
its other deficiencies, it did give rise to an art, which, 
if by DO means of the front rank, has produced a 
body of work of definite aesthetic value, and Dr. 
Bhattacharyya ’s publications with their admirable 
illustrations have done much to bring this home to 
everyone. 

E. H. J. 


Geography op Early Buddhism, by Bimala 
Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 9^X6 in*; 
xxi + PP* ; with sketch map. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner A Co., 1932. 3«. 6d. 

This little volume, which contains a fairly com- 
plete collection of such geographical information as 
is to be found in the Pffii Buddhist texts, will be of 
use to research students, inasmuch as it furnishes 
carefully collated references to the texts in which 
the names are found. Students of Indian history 
and geography are constantly confronted with the 
difficulty — at times insuperable — of identifying the 
territorial divisions and sites mentioned in the old 
texts. The limits of coimtries {de^) and other 
geographical divisions have altered from time to 
time, and their very names changed, while capitals 
have been transferred and sites abandoned for 
various reckons. Any evidence that will help to 
determine the geographical conditions at definite 
periods is, therefore, of value. Though we cannot 
find that any fresh identification of importance has 
been disclosed, we welcome this little compilation 
by one who has devoted so much time and labour 
to the furtherance of Buddhistic research. The 
sketch map, however, has not been prepared with 
sufficient care. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


O Obiente Portcques, April, July and October, 
1932. 

We recently welcomed the revival of this journal, 
the organ of the Permanent Archaeological Commis- 
sion of Goa. The issues before us contain much 
that is of interest to local antiquarians. From the 
nature of the case, most of the matter is ecclesiasti- 
cal, but in the wider field of Indian history we may 
notice the text of an agreement made in 1686 
between the Viceroy and some rebellious vassals of 
Sambhaji, and the exploration of a shrine of Siva, 
which was destroyed in the eighteenth century, and 
which appears to date from the days when Goa was 
in the possession of Vijayanagar. 

\V. H. M. 
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THE MAl^tKYOPANISAD AND GAUDAPlDA, 

By a. VEKKATASUBBL1.H. 

The Mand^ya is one of the ten ' major ' upanii^ds, the other nine being the TSd.Y4&ya, 
Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Ch^ndogya and BrhadSxanyaka. 
Though it is the shortest of the ten,* and in fact, of the hundred-and-eight upani^ds, it is 
esteemed to be the best. Compare, for instance, Muktikopani^ad I, 26>29 : 

Mdn4^kyam ekam evdlam mumulcsil^m mmuktaye li 26 |[ 
tathdpy asiddham cej jndnam dasopanisadam paftia 1 
jndriam labdkvd "cirdd eva mdmakam dhdma ydsyasi jj 27 tl 
Uithdpi dfdkcUd no ced injndna^drijandstiia \ 
dvdtrirnSdkhyopanisadam samabhyasya nivartaya }i 28 \\ 

videha-muktdv icchd ced astottara-^iUam patka [ • 

“ The Mi,ndukya alone is sufficient to lead aspirants to liberation. If even so (i.e,, even 
after reading it), knowledge is not attained, read the ten upanisads ; you will then soon obtain 
knowledge and attain my abode. If even then, O son of Anjan4,2 there is no firmly-esta- 
blished knowledge, read again and again the thirty -two upanisads and return (to my abode). 
If there is desire for videha-mukti (liberation after leaving the body), read the hundred-and- 
eight upani^ds.’' 

The M^ndukya consists of but twelve sentences, and the first seven of them, in which 
the teaching of the upanisad may be said to be complete, are found with little or no variation 
in the N rsirnha-purva-tapint (4, 2), N rsimJtoUara^tdpinP (1) and Rdmottara-idpint upanisads 
also, while the substance of their teaching is given, in the same words mostly, in the 
Y ogacMdmanj^i (72 ff.) and Ndrada-parivrdjaka (7, 3 fi.) upanisads. 

The Mandukya has, as is well known, 215 karikas or compendious verses attached to it, 
which form an appendix or supplement to it. These verses are grouped into four prakaranas 
or sections known as Agama-prakarana, Vaitathya-pra®, Advaita-pra°, and Alata^anti-pra®, 
which contain 29, 38, 48 and 100 verses respectively. The verses of the last three prakara- 
nas are to be read one after the other regularly, but those of the first are not. They are in- 
terspersed among the sentences of the Mandukya in the following manner : vss. 1-9 are inter- 
posed between sentences 6 and 7, vss. 10-18 between sentences 7 and 8, and vss. 19-23 
between sentences 11 and 12, while vss. 27-29 follow sentence 12. 

According to the opinion current among scholars of the Advaita school, the sentences 
of the Mandukya alone are srnti (i.e., divine revelation), and all the 215 karikas are written 
by Gaudap^a, the teacher of Govinda-bhagavatpMa, w ho was the teacher of 6ri 6a ilka - 
racA,rya, the founder of the Advaita school. According to the scholars of the Dvaita school 
of 6ri Madhvacarya (or Anandatirtha), however, the karikas of the last three sections only 
are to be attributed to Gaudapada, while those of the first prakarana (which, as we have seen, 
are interspersed among the sentences of the Mandukya) form an integral part of the Mandu- 
kya Upanisad, and have thus the character of sruti. 

It is my object in this paper to show that both these opinions are wTong. For, not only 
the 215 karikas, but the twelve sentences that comprise the Mandukya also have been written 
by Gaudapada, as comes out clearly from Sankara’s commentary on the Mandukya and GK 

1 The citations made in this paper from the ten major upanisads are based on the Ananda^ama 
editions ; those from the other upanisads are based on the Nir^iayasagara Press edition of the Hundred and 
Eight Upanisads published in 1913. 

2 i.e., Hanuman, The passage is addressed by iSri-Rama to him, 

3 This upanisad contains, with many additions, the last fi\e sentences also of the M^pdukya. 

* i.e., Gaudapada -karikas. 
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(1) After two^ benedictory stanzas, Sankara begins the commentary proper with the 
foUowiag sentences : — 

om ity ctad ak§aram idam sarvam tasyopavydkhydnam ] veddntdrtha-sdra-samgraha- 
bhutam idam 'prakaranF^a-catustayam om-ity-etad-akmram-ity-ady drabhyate [ ata eva na 
prthak scmbandMbhidheya’prayojandni vakiavydni | ydny eva tu vcddnie sambandhdbhi- 

dheya-pmyojandni tdny eveha bhavittnn arhanti \ tatra tdvad om-kdra-nir- 

'fyaydya prathamam prakara^am dgavia-pradMnam dtm&tattva-pratipatty-npdya-bhutam | 
yasya dvaita-prapancorsyopasame 'dvaiia-pratipaiit rajjvdm iva sarpddi-vikalpopaiame 
rajjutattva-pratipattih j tasya dmitasya hetuto vaitatkya-pratipadandya dviityam 
prakaranam \ tathd ^dvaitasydpi vaitathya-prasanga-praptan yukiiias taiMtva-danandya 
trtiyam prakaray/xm j advaiiasya tatMtva-pratipatti-praiipaksa-bhutdni ydni vdddnia- 
' rd^y avaidikdni tesdm anyonya-virodkitvdd aiathdrihcUvena tad-upapatiibhir eva nird^ 
karay^dya caturiham prakarayam j 

He states clearly in the first two of these sentences (a) that the work that he is going to 
comment on begins with the words om ity etad aksaram idam . . , , , (6) that it consists of four 
sections, and (c) that the work with its four sections is an epitome of the teachings of the 
Vedanta. In the last five of the sentences cited, he states (1) that the first section explains 
the significance of the syllable om and the nature of the dtman, and consists mostly of 
propositions (2) that the second demonstrates with reasons the falseness of dualism ; (3) 
that the third shows with reasons the rightness of Advaita ; and (4) that the fourth shows 
how the very arguments, urged by opponents of Advaita belonging to non-Vedic schools, 
are mutually destructive and serve only to firmly establish Advaita.^ 

The words om ity etad aksaram cited by Sankara form, as can be seen, the begin- 

ning of the Mdndiikya ; and it hence l>ecomes clear that, in Sankara’s opinion (1) the Agama- 
prakarana began with these words, and not with atraite slokd bhavanii bahis^prajno vibhur 

visvo as believed by present-day pandits of the Advaita school, and (2) that all the 

four prakaranas have the same author. In other words, it is clear that the twelve sentences 
comprising the Mandiikya are, in the opinion of Sankara, of the same nature as the verses 
which, with these sentences, form the Agama-prakarana, and that they have been written 
by the same person as wrote the 215 karikas. 

(2) That the Agama-prakarana began with the words mn ity etad aksaram and 

that they were written by the author of the karikas is, further, made plain by two observations 
of Anandagiri. When explaining GK. IV. 1, Anandagiri : ddtj-ania-madhya-man^ 

gala grantMh pracdrino bhavantity abhipretya dddv om-kdrcccdranavad ante para-devaid- 
praydmavan madhyepi paraMvaid-rvpam ujiadeMdram prayamaii. The words dddv om- 
kdroccdrayavat used here refer to the cm that stands at the beginning of M^ndukya : 

om ity etad aksaram idam Similarly, when explaining the second stanza, yo vuvdimd 

V idhija-visaydn, ,th^t occurs in the beginning of Sankara’s commentary, Anandagiri ob- 
serves : anye tv adya-slokam mula-slokdntarbhutam abhyupagacchanto dviiiya-Hokarn 
bhd^yakdra-pranitam abhynpayanti | tad asat ] uttara-slokesv iva ddye^pi slake bM§yakrio 
vydkhydna-pranayana-prasangdt j om ity etad aksaram ity-ddi-bhdsya-virodhdc ca. 

Anandagiri’s reference here to ‘ other ’ commentators (tikdkdra) who looked upon the 

first benedictory stanza, prajndndmsu-pratdnaik sthira-cara^nikara^vydpihhih as ‘ lelcng- 

ing to the original,’ and regarded the second stanza only as written by Sankara, is of much 
interest in this connection. This first stanza is plainly bened ictory in character, and strikes 

This is according to the opinion of Anandagiri. He has himself however repoited in bia fikd on 
ra s hhdsya that there were some tikdkdraa among his predecessors who thought that Ankara wrote 
one benedictory stanza only. 

® i.e., mere statements unaccompanied by reasons proving them. 

And he thus indicates that the work with its four sections is a unity conceived and executed ac 
cordmg to a well-arranged plan. 
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a personal note with its ‘ I bow to Brahman ’ ; and since none of the hundred-and-eight 
upanisads, with the exception of one,^ begins with any benedietory verse, it is clear that 
the ' other ’ commentators also, referred to by Anandagrri, must have held the opinion that 
the work before them, begnning with prajndiidmsU’pratdnaik, containing the sentence cm 
ill) etad aksaram idam, . . and ending with namaskurmo yathd-baictm [GK. IV, lOOd] was 
wholly written by Gaudapada. In other words, these commentators must have believed 
that the twelve sentences that are now regarded as comprising the Mandukya Upanisad formed 
part of the Agama-prakarana which was written by Gaudapada (and which began with the 
stanza prajndndmsu-pratdnai})). 

Parenthetically, I may observe that Anandagiri’s objections against the first stanza 
forming part of the original work are not unanswerable. For, it is possible that it did really 
stand at the beginning of Gaudapada ’s work and that Sankara began his commentary with 
the explanation of the words of the work proper (i.e., of the sentence cm ity eiud uksaram 

idam ) not thinking it worth while to explain the benedictory verse. His statement 

that the words om ity etad aksarara. . . .mark the beginning of the work would not be incoirect, 
as the work proper really begins with these words. And then there would be no need to 
search for an explanation (that given by Anandagiri, as also the two mentioned by him as 
given by other commentators is not very satisfactory) as to why Sankara WTote two benedicto- 
ry stanzas having the same meaning. Moreover the stanzapr(7jind?2«J726^^mfG?iaiA, . , .faitiiful- 
ly reflects the opinions of Gaudapada, is just the one that he would vTite if he wanted to, 
and is in all respects v'ell suited to stand at the beginning of Gaudapada *s woik.^ 

(3) That all the four sections are written by the same author, and that the fiim sectlcn 
includes the twelve prose sentences (now known as the Mandukya Upan,) as an integral 
part, is made plain by the cross-references also that Sankara makes in his commentary. Thus, 
in his commentary on GK. I, 6, he observes, “ Similarly the author^® writes below vandhyd- 
putro na jdndti ” and refers to GK. III. 28cd. In his commentary on sentence 12 in the 
Agama-prakarana, he observes, “ Similarly, the author writes below, dsramd^ trividhd Mndh 
[=GK. III. 16].’' While explaining GK. II, 1, he writes, ‘'It has been said above, jMte 
dvaitam na vidyate (=1. 18] " ; similarly, in his commentary on GK. III. 1, he writes, “ The 
(result of the) full comprehension of the significance of the syllable cm has been declared 
above in the statements prapancopasamah sivo ^dvaita. Atmd (^sentence 12] and jndie 
dvaitam na vidyate. The latter passage is referred to again by Sankara in his comment ary 
on GK. IV, 73, where he has observed, “ It has already been stated above, Jna/e dvaitam 
na vidyate''' 

It will be noticed that in the words cited above from J^ankara’s commentary on GK. 
Ill, 1, he makes no distinction between sentence 12 and GK. I, IG. Similarly it can be 
seen from the words, Thus the author has said below, jndte dvaitam na vidyaie,'' that 
occur in his commentary on sentence 7, that be makes no distinction between the verses and 
prose sentences of the first section, but holds them to be the writing of the same author. 
These cross-references thus shov/ that Sankara holds that the \ eises in GK. II-III, and also 
the verses and prose sentences in the Agama-prakarana, are written by the same author. 

8 The XiralamLopaiiisad ; but there Is no personal note in its benedictory stanza which reads, nanias 
t^ivdya guravc sac -c id-dnanda’muriaijc \ yiisjjrapancdya sdntdga nirdlambdya teja-^e. 

9 For it indicates what the subject-matter, purpose, relation, etc., of the book are. Compaie ia 
this connection Anandagiri's observation : arihdd a'ptksiiam abhidktijddj-anuhandhayn api sucayaiL 

There is no word in tlie original that corres][X)nds to ‘author.’ Sankara merely uses the verb dak, 
leaving the subject to be understood. AVe can supply the word srutih as subject if we like (one has to do .so 
frectueully in viniilar circum-.t juces in ^j^aiikara's con:mf'utad:-s on tie I/tb'c.syu a 7 *d other upani?ads) 
or the w'ord dtdryuh (teacher), tjiantliakcirtd (author b or siimlar word. For tbe 'oasous -hiwn, we cauaub 
supply the word srutih ^ and I have therefore supplied the word ‘author ’ as subject. 
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(4) Who this author was, is made plaiu by the following verse which is found at the end 
of ^aiikaras commentary on GK. : 

pra j ri f - vaisdkha^vedka-ksubh ita-jalanidker veda-ndm no 'ntarastha m 
bhiitdny dlokya magndny avirata-janana^rdha-ghore samtidre [ 
kdrunydd uddudhdrdm^iam idam amarair durlabham bhutahetor 
i/a-s tarn pujydbhipujyam parama-gurum amum pdda-pdtair nato 'smi 1| 

I bow and prostrate myself many times at the feet of my grand-teacher,^* that one 
who is adorable among the adorable, and who, seeing the world sinking in the ocean that is 
terrible vith the crocodile of unceasing birth, out of compassion for it, extracted from the 
ocean named Veda, by churning it with the churning -stick of his discernment, this nectar 
(i.e., this work) which is unobtainable by gods/’ 

We know from other sources that this grand- teacher was Gaudapada ; and since the 
Veda, like the ocean, is fourfold (consisting, as it does, of the ]Rk, Yajus, Saman and 
Atharvaii), it is indicated in this stanza that its essence, too, which Gaudapada extracted, is 
a four-sectioned work. In other words, this stanza too indicates that Gaudapada was the 
author, not only of prakaranas II-IV, but of the Agama-prakarana also. 

(5) The fact that Sankara regards the prose sentences and also the verses that comprise 
the Agama-prakarana as the work of Gaudapada, is sufficient by itself to show that he did 
not regard them as sruti. This is made plain by the word prakarana also which he has used 
in the sentence vedantdriha-sdra-sarngraha-bh/utam idarn prakararui-catustayam cmdty-eiad- 
aksaram-ity'ddy drabJiyate which has been cited in (1) above. The significance of this word 
is well brought out in the following explanation given by Anandagiri : “ The commentator 
explains his object with the words veddnta, . , ,1s the work that he is going to comment upon 
a mstra or a prakarana ? It is not the first ; for it does not deal thoroughly with all tho 
matters that appertain to the subject treated of, It deals with one matter only, and is 
therefore a prakaraTm,^^ 

This discussion about sdstra and prakarana and about the propriety of classifying the 
w ork in question under either of these two heads is very significant. It show s unmistakably 
that the work in question is written by a human author and is not a drnti text. Smti texts 
arc supreme and stand above all classification ; and it would be regarded as sacrilege were 
one to examine a sruti text and declare in what particulars it satisfied, and in what other 
particulars it f^'led to satisfy, the definition of a sdstra or prakarana ; compare the maxim, 

11 Or 'great tea chei’ parama-guru means ‘ grand-teacher ' and also ‘great teacher.’ 

Works hke Vidyaranya’s ^ankara-dig-vijaya. According to these books, the line of succession is as 
follows ; — \ycisa, Suka, Gaudapada, Govinda-bhagavat-pada, Sankara. Each was the immediate teacher 
of tlie one next mentioned, and the immediate disciple or pupil of the one prevdously mentioned, Gauda- 
pada was thus the immediate pupil of ^uka, and the immediate teacher of Govinda-bhagavat-pada. This 
succession-! ist seems to me to be dubious ; the more so, since, according to the above-named work (5, 94 ff.), 
Govinda-hhagavatpada is identical "with Patahjali, author of the Mahdhhdi^ya and hence I do not feel 
sure that Gaudapada was the grand-teacher of Sankara. Prof. Winteinitz, on the other hand, has observed 
{(rcschichfr drr ind. Litleratur III, 430, a. 3) that ‘the order of succession — Gaudapada, Govinda, ^aukara — 
is above susincion.’ 

kim idam mslratvrna vd prakaranafvrjia vd vydcikhydsitam \ nddyah | sdstra-laksandbhdvdd asya 
o-^dbtratval > cka- prayojanopanibaddJiani a-srsdrtha-pratipddaknTfi hi sdstram \ atra ca mo]c-r(i-la,k‘^(inaik€i-prctyo~ 
janavaltvc' pi nd.^rsdrtha^pralipddakatvarn \ na dvithjak \ prakarana laksaiidbhdvdd ity dsankydka veddnt^ti ( 
iid'itrarn vcddiitu-sahddrthah \ tasydrtho ^dkikdri'nirnaya-guritpa3adana-padd,riha-dvaya~tadaikya-virodha-pari~ 
hdra-bddhana-phaldkhyah | tatra sdro jiva-paraikyam \ ta^sya samyag-graktah samgrakiah sarftsaya-viparydsddi- 
pratihanrlhn-vyuda.'i*>na tad-xipdyopadcko ya^^min prakarane tat taiketi ydvai \ tathd ca sdstraikadeSa-sambad^ 
dham sdulra-kdrydyitare sthitam idam prakaranatvena vydkhydtmn nirguna-vasiu-mdtra-pratipddakatvdi j 

iai nraiipdda)*a-8aTnksrpa’^ya ca kdrydntaradvdt prakaraxintra-lak^arw^ya cdtra sarnpurnatudd ity artkah [ 

^ Nor IS it necessary that one should first explain one’s reasons in setting forth to write a commentary 
m a sruti As explained by Saya^ia at groat length in the introduction to his commentary on tho 

. gi'edn-sarnhitd ^ it is the duty of every dvija (twice-born onp) to learn the V’’eda v. itk its meaning ; and hcnco 
one needs no apology for writing a commentary on the Veda. 
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niyoga-paryanuyogdnarhd bhagavati smiil},, Sarikara, assuredly, would not be guilty of such 
sacrilege ; and his carefully-chosen words therefore make it plain that the four-sectioned book 
that he is going to comment upon is not a i-ruii text, but the work of a human author. 

Compare in this connection the sentences tad idam Gitdsdstram samastaveddriha-sdra- 
mrngraha-bhutam and veddnta^mirndfnsd-sdstrasya vydcikhydsita^yedam ddimam sutram 
that occur in the introductions to Sankara’s commentaries on the Bkagavad-gitd and Brahma- 
sutras respectively ; and note the use of the word sdstra in both sentences and that both these 
books are ^Titten by human authors (i.e., are not 6r7iti). Contrast, on the other hand, the 
introductions to Sankara’s commentaries on the nine ‘ major ’ TJpanisads, and note that 
in not one of them is the word sdstra or prakara^a used. 

It must be observed, however, that Anandagiri interprets the 'prakarana-caiusiayam 
in Sankara’s above-cited sentence as 'prakarana-catu§taya-vUisiam, That is to say, he 
dissociates the epithet om-ity-etad-aksaram-ity-ddi (after which, according to him, we have 
to supply the words MaTidukyopayiisadHitmakam vdkya-dvddasakam, or other similar words) 
from prakarana^caiiistayam (to which it plainly belongs), and wants us to understand that 
the discussion about sdstra and prakararm is concerned with the four sections of Gaudapada’s 
kdrikds and has nothing to do wdth the Upanisad which begins with the w ords om ity etad 
aksaram. 

But l^ahkara’s words are quite unequivocal, and the word om’ity-etad’aksaram-iiy-ddi 
is plainly an epithet of prakarai^-catus^yam. If, as Anandagiri implies, Sankara had used 
it with reference to the ‘ Mandukyopani?ad,’ he would without doubt have said om-ity-etad~ 
aksaram-ity-ddyd Maj^ukyopanisad, as, for instance, has been said by Narayanasramin (see 
below) ; and hence Anandagiri ’s explanation is tantamount to sa 3 ^ing that Sankara is a 
clumsy writer and does not know how to write properly. 

The fact is, Anandagiri is one of those that believe (see below) that the Mandukj^a is an 
upanisad or sruti : and since the above-cited w ords of Sankara indicate only too plainl^^ that 
it is not a sruti, he tries, b^^ means of the above explanation, to reconcile these words with 
his belief. 

The explanation, how^ever, is patentty clumsy" and can convince no one ; it only shows 
up in greater relief the sharp difference between Sankara and Anandagiri, and also bears 
testimony" that the above-cited words of Sankara indicate unmistakably in the opinion of 
Anandagiri too that the w^ork beginning with the words om ity etad aksaram .... is not sruti, 

(6) That neither the prose sentences nor the verses that comprise the Agama^prakarana 
were regarded by Sankara as miti is made plain, further, by some other considerations also 
that are based on his w^orks, that is, on his commentaries on the nine ‘ major ’ Upanisads, 
the Bhagavad-git^ and the Brahmasutras : for I follow the general consensus of opinion in 
believing that these are the only undoubtedly genuine works of Sankara. 

(a) In the course of his commentary on the Brahma-sutras, Sankara has had occasion 
to make hundreds of citations from huti texts including the Rgveda-samhita, Taittiri 3 ^a- 
samhita, Vajasane 3 "a-samhita, Aitare 3 ^a-brahmaiia, Satapatha-brahmana, etc., and the 
upanisads. He has made numerous citations especially from the upanisads, not onty from 
the ‘ nine major’ ones (i.e., Is&vas 3 "a, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Taittirh^a, Aitareya, 
Chandog 3 "a and Brhad-aram^aka), but also from the Svetasvatara and Kausitaki upanisads. 
Even the Jabilopanisad is cited b 3 ^ him more than once ; but the Manduk 3 ^a is not quoted 
even once, nor is the name Manduk 3 "a mentioned by him even once. See in this connection 
jyeussen, Sechzig Upaniskads des Veda (1905), p. 574: “It is remarkable that Sankara 
has not made any use of the Mandukya Upanisad in his commentar 3 ^ on the Brahma-sutras 
see also the index of quotations given at the end of vol. 38. SBE (Trans, of Saiil.ara's above- 
named commcntar}'). 
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This observation holds good of ^^ahkara’s commentaries on the nine ‘ major ’ upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-gita also ; in these commentaries, too, l§ankara has quoted freely from the 
trtUi texts, especially from the nine ‘ major * upanisads named above, and the Svetasvatara 
and Kau.^itaki upanisads. He has not cited even one single passage from the Mandukya. 

The objection that the Mandukya is a very short upanisad dealing only vith the letter 
om and its iwltrds, and that hence there was no occasion in which Sankara could, with pro- 
priety, quote passages from this upanisad. is not tenable. The isavasya Upanisad too is 
almost as short as the Mandukya : and yet Sankara has cited passages from it on scores of 
occasions. Similarly, though the Mandukya deals only with the letter om and its mdtrds, 
there arc occasions when citations from it w ould be quite apposite. Thus, for instance, in the 
his commentary on the Vaisvanaradhikarana (1.2. 24 f.). Safikara has cited three passages — > 
one from the Chandogya and tw o from the IRgveda-sainhita, to illustrate liis statement that 
the word vaidvdnara is used in the Veda in different senses. Now' this word is used in the 
Mandukya (3), and there can be no doubt that a citation of this passage would be quite 
apposite in this comiection. Similarly, there are passages in the Chandog^'a, Brhad-aranyaka 
and other major upanisads w'hich treat of the letter om and with the jdgratj svapna and 
susupti conditions, and in explaining w'hich, citations from the Mandukya would therefore 
be quite appropriate. 

One should contrast with these Sankara’s commentary on the Mandukya and note how 
he has cited from the Chandogya, Brhad-aranyaka and other major upanisads many passages 
parallel to those he is explaining. 

The fact then that JSankara has not cited any passage from the Mandukya in his other 
works or even meiitioued the name Mandukya, shows quite plainly that he did not look upon 
the Mandukya as a sruti text, 

(6) This is shown, further, by a comparison of Sankara’s introduction to his comment- 
ary on the Maiidokya and GK with the introductions to his commentaries on the nine major 
upanisads. In the case of these upanisads, Sankara has, it will be seen, used the words 
srutift,, upanisad, mantra or brdhmana^^ and thus indicated that he looked upon these texts 
as sruti ; but there is not one w'ord found, either in the beginning or elsewhere, in his com- 
mentary on the Mandukya and GK that would even remotely indicate that he looked upon 
it as a sridi text. 

(c) On the other hand, it is very significant that ^5ankara has, in the latter, often cited 
sruti texts, not as mere parallel passages, but as authorities for the statements made. Thus, 
for instance, when explaining the word dnanda-hhuk in Mandukya 5, Sankara WTites, eso'sya 
parama dnanda iti srutek ; in explaining sarvesvarah. in 6, he wTites prdna-bandhanam hi sennya 
mana iti sruteh ; iu explaining dakshidksi-mukha visvo in GK. 2, he WTites, indho ha vai 
ndmaisa yo' yam daksim.lcmn purvsa Hi sruteh ; in explaining sarvam janayaii pranas cetornsitn 
purusah pif^rt/jinGK 6, ho writes, yalhornanubhih yathd'gner vispJndingd ity-ddi^smteh \ in 
explaining ekdtina prnfyaya-sdrnm in 7, ho writes, dtmctycvopdsita iti sridch ; and in explaining 
turyam tat sarva-d^;k soda in GK. 12, he writes, tia hi drastur d]sfer viparilopo vidyata iti 
sruteh, . . . ndnyad ato'sfi drnsh ity-ddi-srideh In all these instances, it will be noted, Sankara 
has cited the respective h idi passages as authorities on w hich are based the statements con- 
tained in the 3Iandukya and GK. I. If he had regarded these as sruti, then these statements 

Of those words, is a generic name and is s\monymoiis with Veda; rnantra and brdhmana denote 
the two subdivisions of the Veda (compare Apasstamba-srauta-sutra, 24. 1. 31 : iiiantra-hidhtnanayor vada- 
vdivadhcyatn), while the word upcifiisad U applied to some select portions of the Veda that deal, not w*iih 
ritual but with the knowledge of Brahman. That Sankara understood by this word a part of the Veda, 
i'i made plain by the ducussion in his commentary on Mundaka 1.1.5. 

1* The srufi pus-apo-j cited Imro by ^Rnkaia arc, respect iv^oly, Brh. 4. 3- 32 ; Cheto.. 6. 8.2 ; Bj'h. 4.2.2 ; 
1. 4. 10 ; I 1 17 2.1 .20 1, 1.7 4. 3. 23 and 3. 8. 11. 
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themselves would have been authoritative, and there would have been no necessity to 
establish that they are based on sruti texts and are therefore to be accepted. 

In the introductory portion of his commentary, when speaking of the prayojana (aim), 
Sankara writes : advaita-bhdvaJp prayojanam | dvaita-prapancasydmdyd-k‘itatvdd vidyayd tad- 
upasamab sydd iti brahma-vidyd-prakdiandydsydramhhai. kriyate [ ' ' yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavatiy^* 
“ yatra vdnyad iva sydt tatrdnyo'nyat pasyed anyo 'nyad vijdmydt'' yatra tv asya sarvam 
dtmaivdbhut tat kena kam pasyet kena karn vijdniydd ” ity-ddi-srutibhyo 'sydrthasya siddhi^,^ 
He says in this passage (1) that the end desired is advaita : (2) that dvaita (dualism) is the 
result of avidyd or wrong knowledge and disappears in the light of vidyd : (3) that the work 
in question treats of this vidyd ; and (4) that, hence, when wrong knowledge and its result 
dvaita disappear, advaita will be perceived as said in the smti passages yatra hi, , . .and other 
similar ones. The driUi passages cited here by Sankara are Brh. Up. 2. 4. 14 (or 4. 5. 
15) ; 4. 3. 31 and 4. 5. 15 ; and the word advaita occurs in the continuation of 4. 3. 31 (i.e., 
in 4. 3. 32).^7 

Now, the same thing is said in Mandukya 12 also ; and the fact that Sankara has not 
referred to it in this connection show s that he did not look upon it as sruti. If he had regard- 
ed it as irutiy he would surely have mentioned it here and not had recourse to the Brh, Up. 
for an appropriate Sruti passage. 

Similarly, in the next paragraph but one, Sankara asks himself the question, ‘ How 
does the understanding of the syllable om lead one to a knowledge of the diman ? ’ and answers : 

‘ It is so said in om ity etat | etad dlambanam, etad vai Satyakdma, om ity dimdnam yunjita, om 
iti Brahnuiy om-kdra evedam sarvam and other similar sruti texts. The same thing is said 
in Mandukya 1 : om ity etad ak§aram idam sarvam, . , .also ; and the fact that Sankara did not 
include it among those cited shows that he did not regard it as sruti. 

(d) In the course of his commentary on the Brahma -sutras, Sankara has had occasion 
to cite a karik^ from the Agamaprakarana (Vs. 16 ; anddi-mdyayd supto yadd jtvah prabu- 
dhyate [ ajam anidram asvapnam advaitam budhyate tadd) when explaining 2. 1. 9. He does 
not say there that it is sruti y but introduces it with the words atroktam veddntdrtha-sampra- 
ddya-vidbhir dcdryaib, and thus distinctly says that the verse in question was written by a 
human author. Compare his commentary on 1. 4. 14, where he cites GK. III. 15 {mrldoha- 
visphulihgddyaih, , , ,)y introducing it with the words iathd ca sarapraddya-vido vadanti. A 
comparison of the two introductory sentences show s that Sankara made no distinction betw een 
the karikas in the first and third prakaranas, but looked on both as the work of a human 
author. 

II. The considerations set forth above thus make it plain beyond possibility of doubt 
that Sankara regarded the M^ndukj^a and the 215 kdrikas as the work of the same 
human author. But, it may be objected here, Sankara, after all, is but one of the many 

17 4.3.31-2 read as follows: yatra vd 'nyad iva sydt tatrdnyo 'nyat pasyed anyo 'nyaj jighred anyo 
'nyad rassayed anyo 'nyad vaded anyo 'nyac chrnuydd anyo 'nyan nxanmtdnyo 'nyat sprsed anyo 'nyad 

vijdniydd ) salila eko drasid 'dvaito bhavaty e-^a brahma-lokah samrdt And it is this word advaita 

that has been repeated by Sankara in the sentence advaita-bhdvah prayojanam cited above and later on in 
the sentence advaitam iti antti-krio viseso na sydt that occurs in his commentary on GK. I. 3. 

18 The passages cited here are, respectively, Katha 2. 15-17 ; Prasna 5.2 ; Mahanarayaija 24. 1 ; Taitt. 
Up. 1.8.1 ; and Chan. 2.23.4. 

lo The words atraite slokd hhavanti occur four times in the Agama-prakarana when introducing the 
kirik^ ; and Sankara in his commentary too uses the same word {^ka) when referring to them. See 
pp. 25-1, 26-2, and 32-1 (the figures refer to the pages and lines of the commentary in the second Anand5^rama 
edition of 1960), and compare also his observation prdnddi slokdndtn pratyekam paddrtha-vydkhydm , . . .on 
p. 88 in connection with some karik^ in GK. II. In the commentaries on the nine major upani^f^, how- 
ever, Sankara usually paraphrases ahka by the word mantra ; and the fact that ho has not done so even once 
in his commentary on the Agania-prakaraua is, it seems to me, a further iiroof that he did not look upon 
either the Maudokya or the karikas contained in that prakamna as aruti. 
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commentators on the Manclukya wliom we know of ; and though his testimony deserves credit, it 
is overwhelmed by that of the other commentators who have all said plainly that the Mandukya 
is a ^ridi text (while even Sankara has nowhere said in so many words that the Mindukj^a is 
not a sruii text). Thus Madhvacarya whites in the course of his commentary iti mcTid'Cika- 
rupi san dadarm Varu'n.ali srutim ; and Kuranarayana begins his commentary with the words 
miimiiksor adhikdrino nikhila-khm-nivrtti-pilrvakam paramdnanddvdptaye samasta-vya^ta- 
pranava-pratipddya-bhagavad-updsandm vaktum pravrUeyom upanisad, Narayanasramin too 
begins his commentary with the following words : orn-ity-etad-aksaram-idam-sarvam-ity- 
ddyd Mdvddkyopanisac catuh-khandd ] tdm khunda^ak pathiivd 'traite Mokd bhavaniiti caiuh- 
parydyair Gaudapdddcdryd Ndrdyandnugrahena j^loka-racanayd vydcO'Cakstre \ tena sriiii^ 
tad-vydkhyd-gkatitum prathamam prakaranam sruti-prdyam evcti fair a chdndusdndm upanisad^ 
vyavahdral}, pravrttah | evam tad-vicdrdtmaka~prakararji,a-traye ’pi \ veddntdrtha-sdra-sam- 
graha-bhidam idam prakaraim-catustayam \ ata eva na prthak sambandhdhJiidheya-prayo- 
jandni vaktavydni j 

Similarly, Sahkarananda writes Mdindukyopanisad-vydkliydm karisye pada-cdrirpim 
in the beginning of his commentary ; and Anandagiri himself, in his pika on Sankara's 
commentary on the Mandukya, refers to it as upanisad or 6ruti on many occasions. Compare, 
for instance, p. 2, 3 : Md7)dukyopanisad-(trihdviskara7ia>-pardn api slokdn : 4. 21 : dvitiyena 

Mdnddkya-sruti-vydkhydrui-rupena ; 12, 1: arthain npapddya tasminn arihe srutim avatdrayaii 

srutim vydcasfe ; 12, 9 : tasyetyddi srutim avatdrya ; 12, 10; bhutam iiy^ddi-srutirn grhiivd ; 
22. 1 : vydkhydyamdyia’,yriitau ; 25, 1 ; dcdryair Mdndukyopanisadam pathiivd. Thus these 
commentators, though belonging to different schools of VedAnta, all agree in saying that the 
Mandukya is a h'uti text ; and the testimony of Sankara, as against that of these other com- 
mentators, can be of but little account ; moreover, the archaic style in which the Manduk 3 a 
is written resembles closely that of the Chandog^^a, Bj-hadaram^aka and Kausitaki Upanisads 
and show s that the Mancluk\*opanisad too, is, as indicated b}" its name, an upanisad or sruii 
text. 

These objections are very' plausible : but, as regards the latter, it must be observed that 
not all books written in an archaic style are sniti texts. The Caraka-sainhitA, for instance, 
that has come down to us and that was edited by Drdhabala (see Winternitz, op. cit. III. 
546 and n. 1) still retains abundant traces of the archaic style in which it was originally 

20 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, p. 1054, no. 1556; in the 
tlihd sentence I liave corrected the reading Srutis tad-vydkhyd- into Sruti-tad- vydhhyd- . The meaning of 

this passage is as follows : “The words o/a etad aksaram idam mrvam mark the beginning of the 

Mandukyoi^ani^ad which consists of four sections, Reading it in sections, the teacher Gaudapada, through 
the favour of Narayana, explained it by means of verses which are in four series and are introduced (after 
each section of the upanisad) by the words atraite slokd bhavanii * In this connection are read, the following 
verses. Thus, since the first section consisting of the sruti and its explanation is preponderatingly driitit 
the practice grew up among Veda-kiiowers of calling it ‘ uj:>ani§ad.’ Similarly in the case of the latter 
llnee prakaranas too tliat treat of tlie same mattery. This collection of four prakarapas is an epitome of 
the est^encc of the Vedanta -sastra. And therefore tliere is no need to state separately (in words) the object 
aimed, the subject treated of, and the relation (between the subject and the book).” 

21 Anandagiri however is not quite consistent in his views. In the passages just cited, he refers to tlte 
?>rarMlukva as Sruti, while in his explanation of GK. IV. 1 (cited far above) he holds that the words om lly 

ttad akmntm (beginning of the 3IaridC»kya) have been written by the author of GK. IV, that is, that 

the Mandukya is the work of a human author. 

This inconsistency seems to be due to the fact that Anandagiri lived in a time when the Mapdnkva 
was regjinled as an iqiani^ad by every one. This therefore was the view of Anandagiri also ; but since lie 
undertook the work of writing a tikd on l^ahkara's commentary on tliat work, in which commentary Sankara 
has ph.inlv indicated (os we Imve seen above) that the Mdpdukya is not a Sf^uti text, his explanations some' 
times re6ect lus o\mi belief, and fcometiines that of the bhdsyakdra. 
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written ; and this book, as we know, is not a sruti text at And, as regards the other 

commentators referred to above, even the earliest of them is posterior by at least three hundred 
or four hundred years to Sankara, who is thus the earliest commentator that we know of on 
the work in question. As such, therefore, his testimony deserves far more credit than that 
of the other commentators ; and when there is a conflict between the two, we have neces- 
sarily to give credence to the former and reject the latter. Now, though it is true that Sankara 
has nowhere said that the Mandukya is not srutiy he has said that it and the 215 karikas have 
been written by the ‘ great teacher ’ (parama-guru). This statement eSectively negatives 
the idea of the MAndukya being srutij and it becomes plain that the Mandukya is not a srufi 
text, 2 5 but that it forms part of a work, which contains, besides, the 215 karikas, and which 
was written by a human author. 

In that case, it may be asked, what about the circumstantial account given by Madhva 
about Varuna, in the form of a frog, ' seeing ’ the Mandukya ? We answer, it is all pure 
concoction. The Harivamsa does not contain the passage cited by Madhva or anything similar 
to it. Nor is there any possibility of its containing it ; for, apart from other considerations, 
the Mandukya was, as set forth above, WTitten by a human author and not seen ” at all 
by any seer. 

The charge has often been brought against Madhvacarya that he is addicted to the 
fabrication of evidence, and that he very frequently cites passages from books which do not, 
and did not at any time, exist, Appayya Dik^ita, in his Madkva-mata-vidhvamsava, has 
compiled a small list of such books cited by Madhva which includes Caturamafha^ Matha- 
kaurnarava, Kaur^inya, Mdiidavya. Mdrlcandavya, Maudgalya, Pa^imjoyana, Sanirdyana, 
Saukardya^a^ Kdthardyaiuiy Pdrdmrydyanay Mddhyamdindyanay Kdsdrava, Katisdra, 
Kausayana. Brkad-udddlakay Audddlakdyanay Kaiisika, Bauvarnyay V atsa-gavpavanay Bhd1~ 
laveyay Agnivesyay Caiurveda-sikhdy Caturveda-samhitd , Paramu Srutihy Adhydima-iidrdijana- 
samhitdy BrahmavaikarUiy Bhavisyat-parvariy Mahd-samhiidy Mdydtantray Brahmatantra , 
Ndrdyanatantra and Purnsottamatantra. Similarly, the Virasaiva writer Nirvana too, when 
criticising Madhva's views in his commentary on the Krtydsdra, uses the words (p. 24) sva- 
vacanaprakatita-vaidika-mdrgdnanuguTm-bhdgavaiaivendbhimaia-sva-kapoJa-kalpifa-iacanc. and 
thus says that Madhva’s quotation from the Bhdgavalatantra is fabricated by Madhva. His 
words, iti tad anadhita-veda-gandha-BhdUaveya'Kdihardyana-Mdfhardyana-sriiti- Vycmafarrili^- 
tddhinam na bhavati | kim tu prasiddha evojyanisadi . . . .on p. 33 too seem likewise to indicate 
that he considered mythical the Kdihardyana-sruti and the other above-mentioned works 
cited by Madhva. 

The justness of this charge is borne out by Madhva's commentary on the Mandukva. 
In this commentary (Kumbakonam edition), Madhva cites passages from Pddma, B'thaf- 
samhitd, Harivarnsa (in the plural), 31 aha yoga, Vdrdha, Prakdsikdy Mdrkanicya. Brahma- 
tarka, Gdruda, Brahmdnda, Mdhdtmya, Samkatpa, Pratyaya, Pratydndrdy Alahopanisad , 
Praakfa-^uti and Atma-samhitdy and many other works. Of these, 3Iahopanisad is the 
name of an upanisad ; Pddrna, Gdruda, Vdrdha, Mdrkar^cya, Brahmdnda and Harivarnin 
are the names of well-known Puranas, and Brhat-samhiid the name of Varaha-mihira s well- 
known work. No works are known bearing the names Prakdsikd, Brahmalarka, Mnhdlmyay 

38 It is interoating to not^ that, like the Mandukya, the Caraka-samhita too haa, at the end of raanv 
of its sections (chapters), verses that are introduced by the words afraite or atraite Mokd bhavanti This is 
the case with Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra and Kautilya’s Arth(i4dstra also, works which were, like the 
Maudukya, written in the early centtiries of the Christian era. 

33 It is the accepted canon of the Mimamsakas that the sole criterion of whether a text is sruti or not, 
is its being known by the name of 4fxai among the Veda-knowera from time immemorial {iruiitvrnn anAd* ^ 
Icdla-Hsta-vyat'ohdrah). wSuch is not seen in the case of the Maudt'ikya ; for not only was it not known 

as iruti to Sankara* who has commented upon it. but it 13 actuallv stated hv him that it is the work of a 
human author. 
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Samkalpa, Pratyaya, Pratydhdray Mahdyoga. Prakata-^ruti and Atma-samhitd, The paeeages 
cited by Madhva from the Harivamsa, Mahopanisud and BfhaUsamhiid are not found in 
the books mentioned bearing those names, and are evidently fabrications of Madhva. So 
are, likewise, the citations from Prakata-sruti and other mythical books ; and to judge 
from these, it is also very probable that his citations from the Pddma, Gdruda and other 
Puranas are likewise fabrications. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that, according to Madhva, the M&ndukyo- 
panisad is in praise of the four-formed Nar&yana, and the four forms praised of N^r&yana, 
namely, visva, taijasay prdjna and turiya denote, respectively, Ganesa, Indra, Rudra and 
Narayana himself. 

III. From the colophon at the end of Sankara s commentary on prakaranas II 

(iti. . • ,^ankara-bhagavatah kHau Gau^'pddiydgamcisdstra-bMsyt) IV (tH’ ^ankara- 

bhagavataJjL krtau Gauda'pddiydgamasdstra-vivarar^), we learn that the work comprising 
the Mandukya and the 215 karikas bore the name of Agamdsdstra and was written by 
Gaudapada.2® 

The title Agamasdsira means ‘ the Mstra founded on the dgama,' i.e., Veda, and refers, 
without doubt, to the upanisads, on which, as a matter of fact, the book2*» is based. There 
is hence no doubt that Gaudapada chose this title for his work in order to show’ that it was 
based on the Veda and that it had for its object the establishment of Advaita as the only^ 
true doctrine and the refutation of the teachings propounded, on the one hand, by Avaidikas 
like Buddhists, and on the other hand, by Naiy^yikas. Vaisesikas, SShkhyas and others, who, 
though acknowledging the authorit}" of the Veda, yet taught doctrines opposed to it. 

The word dgama in the title dgama^prakarana, on the other hand, seems to be used in 
a two-fold sense ; and the dgama’prakaraTj^a seems to be so called because (1) the teachings 
contained in it are based on dgama, i.e., the upanisads, and also (2) because the prakarana 
consists mostly of dgamas. i.e.. mere propositions or statements that are not accompanied 
with reasons. 

IV. It is this title Agama^sdstra, it seems to me. that has led to Gaudap^da’s work being 
regarded as 4ruti. This happened as early as the middle of the eighth century a.d. : for, 
as pointed out by Walleser {Dcr Aeltere Veddnia, pp. 21 ff. ; sec also Winternitz. op. cii. Ill, 

2 4 The only other alternative is to believe that copies of these works existed in a library to which Madhva 
had access, that these copies were unique, and that no other writer except Madhva (whether anterior, poste- 
rior or contemporary to him) had access to that library. This is impossible, and hence one cannot but 
conclude that Madhva fabricated evidence on a large scale. 

For the rest, it is also most improbable that works could have existed bearing such names as Samkcdpa, 
Pratyaya, Pratydhdra.. Mdkdtmya, Prakata-sruti, Prakd^ikd and other similar names. 

It is also most improbable that the Pddma contains the passage, dhydyan Ndrdyanam devant pranavtna 
f^amdhitah | manduka-rdpl Varunas tm^va Harim avyayam which Madhva cites from it. The story of the 
Muudukya having been ' seen ’ by Varuua when he had assumed the form of a frog, is, as said above, an 
invention of Madhva ; and the Padma-purapa, as originally written, cannot therefore know anything about 
it. 

25 This is shown by the words Gaudapddiya‘hhdsya dgama^dstra-vivarane found in the colophon of the 
third prakarana also. The colophon at the end of the first prakarana reads (in the above-cited edition) 

iti ^onkara-hhagavatah krtdv dgamasdstra^varane Gaudapddiya-kdrikd-sahita-Mdndukyopanisad-hh&s- 

; but there is no doubt that the last of the above-cited words {Gaudapddhja’°) has been added later by 

tome one, in the same way as the headings atka Mduditkyopanisat and Gaudapddiya-kdrikdndin sva-krtam 
a\:aUiranam have been added by the editor on pp. 11 and 25. 

2® That is, the first prakarana in it ( the other three prakaranas are mostly argumentative) ; this is based 
on Bi'h. Up. 2* 1 and 4, 3 ; Pra^na IV (see in this connection Sankara's commentaries on these passages), 
and similar passages in the Ch^dogya and Kau^itaki upanisads. Compare also the numerous references 
to the upanisads in GK. 11 -I\ and the expressions veddnia niicayah and veddntesu vicaksanaih in GK. II. 
12,31. 
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431, n. 1), the Buddhist writer ^Antiraksita ^7 refers to Gaudap&da’s work as ‘ upanii^d- 
sastra * and thus seems to have believed that GaudapAda’s Agama-mstra as a w^hole (i.el, 
all the four sections of it) was an upani^ad or sruti text. This' opinion was current among 
some pandits in the time of NdrayanAsramin^s also, whose words I have cited above ; and 
I remember to have seen a printed edition of the 108 upani$ads in which it was stated 
at the end of each prakarana, iti Md'i^dukgopanisadi pratkamam prakara^am, dvitiyam 
prakarar^m, etc. Similarly, the four prakaranas were treated as four upani^ds in a manu- 
script examined by the late Prof. Albrecht Weber who writes,^® “ The Mdndukyopanisad 
is reckoned as consisting of four Upanisads, but only the prose portion of the first of these, 
which treats of the three and half mdtrds of the word om, is to be looked upon as the real 

^’^st is the work of GaudapAda.” The verses cited far above from 
the Muktikopanisad too show that the author of that text also regarded the 215 klirikas 
as forming part of the Mandukyopani§ad ; for, his statement that * the Mandukya alone is 
enough to lead one to liberation ’ cannot, obviously, refer to the twelve sentences only of 
the Mandukya, but also to the kirikas^o^ which prove that dvaita is false, and advaita 
alone, real. It is likewise interesting in this connection to note that the editors of the 
Brahmasutra-sahkara-bh&sya with three commentaries that was published by the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press in 1904 have, on p. 320, said that the karika mrldoha-visphvlingddyailj ,. . . .is 
‘ Mandu. 3. 15.’ 

I do not know when the view began to be current that the prose sentences in GaudapAda’s 
Agamasdstra formed an upanisad, and when the name MdTpdukya^ ^ w as applied to them. 
As we have seen above, this is the view held by Anandagiri, Narayanfisramin and other 
writers of the Advaita school, and also by Bangaramanuja of the Visistadvaita school. 

The view^ that the Mandukyopani?ad comprises not only the twelve prose sentences 
found in the Agama^prakarana, but the 29 kHrikds also occurring in it, seems to be a still later 
development. This is the view of Kuran§.r&yana,^2 and perhaps of Doddacarya or Maha- 
cArya also, both of the Visistadvaita school ; and the words of NAr&yanasramin cited above 
show that he too was aware that some ‘ Veda-knowers ’ regarded the whole of the Agama- 
prakarana as constituting the Mandukyopanisad. According to him, this view had its origin 
in the fact that the Agama -prakarana with its 29 kdrikds is preponderatingly sruti^ while the 
opinion that all the four prakaranas constituted the upanisad, had its origin in the fact that 
all the 215 karlkas treat of the same matters as, and are associated with, the M&ndukya- 
sruti ; see note 20 above. 


27 This writer was bom in 705 a.d. and died in 765 a.d. according to the account given in S. C. Vidyd- 
bhu^a^a's History oj Indian Logic y p. 323. 

28 The exact time in which this author lived is not known ; but he mentions Sankara and Anandagiri, 
and ia therefore later than both. 

29 History of Indian Literature (translation of John Mann and Theodor Zachariae), 1892, p. 161. In 
the manuscript in question, the four prakaranas of the Mandukya form the upanisads numbered 25-28. 

30 Compare in this connection the following observation of Deussen on p. 533 op. cit, : “ Dass die 

Muktika von diesen 108 Upanishaden in erster Linie Mandukya empfiehlt, ist, wenn wir die in der Sammhmg 
einbegriffene k5riklk des Gaudap5da darunter mitverstehen, von dogmatischem Standpunkte aus begreiflich ; 
beide bieten eine vortreffliche XJebersicht der Ved5ntalehre.’* 

31 The nearest approach to this name that is met with in the Carana-vyuha is Mdndiikeya ; and this is 
there the name of a 4dkhd of the 5-gveda. 

3 2 According to Madhva, the prose sentences only constitute the Maudukyopani^ad ; but the 29 k^rikds 
in the Agama-prakaraua too, though not forming part of the upanisad, are sruti ; they were ‘ seen * by 
Brahma originally, and Varuua,.when he ‘ saw ’ the M&iidukya, added the karikas after the various Jdvandaa 
of the M5udukya. Compare the stanzas, pramdnasya pramdxiam ced balavad vidyate mum ] Brahma-drsfdn 
ato mantrdn pramdmifn salile^varah \ atra ilokd hhavanXiti cakdraiva pfthak prthak\\ ‘cited’ by Madhva 
from the Gdruda in his commentary on the MAndukya. 

33 See Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in Revieiv of Philosophy and Religion, 2, 55-6. 
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It is hinted by N^ayanasramin in his above-cited words that the epithet om^Uy-dad- 
ak§aram4ty’ddi in Sankara’s observation (t7eddn(dr^-sdm-samgrraAa-6AiUam idam fraharaya- 
catu§tayam om4ty-€ictd-ak§amm4ty-ddy drabhyaU) at the beginning of his commentary refers 
really to the Mandukyopanisad and should not be construed with 'prahim^-caiu^yamj 
which, as also the word veddntdHlM-adra-8amgT€tha-bhutam, refers to the four sections of 
Gaudapada’s k4rik4s. This interpretation is, as already pointed out above, quite untenable. 
In addition, it may be observed that, in case Narayanasramin’s (and Anandagiri’s) view is 
correct, there would be no necessity at all for Sankara to discuss about sastra s^nd prtikaraifa 
in the beginning of his commentary. It wouldhave been enough if Sankara had made the usual 
observations (compare the introduction to his commentary on the Kathopani^d) about the 
meaning of the word upani§(id ; and since the four sections of the k^rikas form an appendix 
to the upanisady there would be no necessity to discuss anywhere about sdstra and 
prakarar^a. Moreover, one finds it difficult to believe, as Narayanasramin and Anandagiri 
ask one to do, that Gaudapada began his work baldly and strangely, with the words atraite 
^lokd bhavanli. No one has ever begun a book in this manner, and it is certain that Gauda- 
pada too would not. 

V. It is, as already observed above, very doubtful if Gaudapada, author of the Agama- 
sdstray was the grand- teacher of Sankara. In his commentary on GK. I, 9, and I, 12, Sankara 
gives alternative explanations of padas cd and the word aamj-drjfc respectively ; this hardly 
seems consistent in one who was a grand-pupil of the author, and indicates, on the other 
hand, that there was a fairly long interval between the writing of the book and of the com- 
mentary. Similarly, Professors Belvalkar and Ranade too have observed on p. 96 of their 
History of Philosophy (vol. 2) : “ The Karikas have been actually quoted by several early Bud- 
dhistic commentators of the Madhyamika school, and dates make it impossible that they 
should have been produced by a teacher’s teacher of a writer of the eighth century, as San- 
karacarya is usually taken to be.” Dr, Walleser, too, similarly opines (op, cit,, p, 5 ff.) that 
the Karikhs were written in about 550 a.d. which also makes it improbable that their author 
Gaudapada was the grand-teacher of Sankara. 

Dr. Walleser has also expressed (l.c.) the opinion that Gaudapada is not the name of a 
man, but is the designation of a school, and that the Karikas are the work of this school. 
This opinion seems to be endorsed by Professors Belvalkar and Ranade also who observe 
(l.c.) ; “ Further, seeing that even the author of the Naiskarmyasiddhi, Suresvaracarya, refers 
to these Karikas as expressing the views of the Gaudas as contrasted with the views of the 
Drdvidas (Nais. IV, 41 ff.), a doubt can be, and has been, legitimately expressed as to the 
authenticity of the tradition which makes an author by name Gaudapada (the pupil of 
6uka and the teacher’s teacher of the great Sankaracarya) responsible for these so-called 
‘ Mandukya Karik&s.’ ” 

This view is based on a misapprehension of Nai§karmyasiddhii IV, 41-44, which reads 
as follows : 

kdrya-kdra'Q£t~baddJhau idv i^eie visva-taijasau | 

prdjhab kdrarui-baddhas iu dvau tan turye na sidhyatah jj 41 || 

anyathd grhimtab svapno nidrd tottvam ajdnatab | 

viparydse tayoh kmut^e iunyarn padam ahiute I| 42 || 

tathd Bhogavatpddiyam itddharai^in : 

sumptdkhyam tamojhdnam btjam svapna-prabodhayob I 

dtma-bodha-pradagdharn sydd btjam dagdham yathdbhavam || 43 |1 

evam Clatidair Drdvidair nab py^jyair ayam arthab prakdsitab | 

As explained by the commentator Jfianottama, the first two of the above-cited stanzas 
are from the Gaudap4da-karik4s (I. 11 ; 15) and the third from Bhagavatpdda’s (i.e., 
Sankara’s) Vpadesasahasri (17. 26 of the metrical version) ; and hence the words Gau4aib and 
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Drdvidaih do not mean ‘ by the Gauda people and Dr&vida people ’ but ‘ by the Gauda 
teacher and Dravida teacher/ i.e., ‘by GaudapAda and Sankara. The meaning of stanza 
44ab, therefore is, “ This has been thus explained by our revered teachers, Gauda[-pada] 
and Sankara ” ; and there is no mention in this stanza of the Gauda people and the Dravida 
people.^* 

For the rest, it also becomes plain from the BrhaMrav^yakopanisad-bh^a-vdrtika 
of the same author, namely, Suresvara, that he knew well that the GaudapAda-karikAs were 
written by the teacher named GaudapAda. See, for instance, 1. 4. 389 (p. 510) : aniscitd 
yathd rajjur iti nydyopabrmhitam \ sphvfdrtham Gau^j^iyam vaco 'rthe Hraiva^ giyate [] ; 2. 
1. 386 (p. 951) : nibs^sa^veda-siddhania-vidvctdbhir api bhdsitam | Gau^cdryair idafn 

vastu yathd ^smdbhih prapancitam H ; and 4. 4. 886 (p. 1866) : Molcdms ca Gau^apdddder 
yathoktdrthasya sdksiv^ib \ adhiyate Hra yatnena sampraMya-vidah svayam. The 
second of the stanzas cited here shows that -pada in Gav^pdda is added only for the sake 
of respect (compare the words bhagavat-pdda, dcdryG’pdda, pujya-pdda, pitr-pdday etc.), and 
that the real name is Gavda only. It is very probable that this was not originally a personal 
name but was an epithet applied to the teacher in order to distinguish him from other teachers, 
and that, in course of time, it wholly supplanted his personal name. Naiskarmyasiddhi^ 
IV. 44, cited above affords another instance of this word Gau4^ being used as a personal name. 

VI. There is thus not the least doubt that there existed a teacher known as GaudapAda, 
and that he produced the work known as Agamamstra, As observed above, this work is 
a whole, conceived and executed on a well-arranged plan. It is the purpose of the work to 
establish the reality of Advaita ; and this it effectively accomplishes, positively, by showing 
in the first prakarana, that the dtunan in the fi^nya condition, when the world has disappeared, 
is identical with Brahman, and, negatively, by showing, in the last three prakaranas, that 
Dvaita is unreal. 

This work is thus the earliest systematical work on VedAnta that has come down to us. 
And it says much for the genius of GaudapAda that he should have picked out, from the 
heterogeneous mass of teachings contained in the upani^ds, that about the jdgrat, avapna, 
and susupti conditions, as the one that would directly prove the truth of Advaita, given it 
clear-cut shape in the Agama-prakarana, and made it the corner-stone of his system of 
Vedanta. 

The value of this achievement is by no means lessened even if GaudapAda borrowed some 
theories, arguments, stanzas and even passages from various other writers ; for, after all, it 
is his genius that has bound all these diverse elements into a single whole. 

It follows from this that the writers who have interpreted passages from GaudapAda ’s 
work in a non-Advaitic sense are merely deluding themselves and are in the wrong ; for, it 
must be remembered that, in case the passages in question have been borrowed by Gauda - 
pada, whatever their original meaning may have been, they are interpreted by GaudapAda 
in an Advaitic sense, and used by him to support his exposition of the Advaita philosophy. 

The Agamasdstra contains, as already pointed out by Deussen {op, cit., p. 574), all the 
essential teachings {mdyd-vdda^ ajdti-vdda, rajju-sarpa-drstdnta, etc.) of the Advaita system. 
Sankara^^ has but elaborated and systematised these teachings, in the same way as Plato 
did those of Parmenides ; and Deussen’s comparison of GaudapAda and Sarikara with 
Parmenides and Plato is, now that we know that the MAndukya too is the work of 
GaudapAda, true to a greater extent than was thought of by him.3® 

34 7 iah pujyair Gaudair Drdvi4aih is equivalent to nah pujyair Gattddcdryair Drdm4dcdryaih ; the plural 
here is honorific. 

35 And it is perhaps this fckjt that gave rise to the tradition that Sankara was the grand -pupil of 
Gauclapada. 

36 Lately, there have been published by Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma two articles entitled ‘ New 
Light on the GaudapAda KArikAs ’ and ‘ Further Light on the GaudapAda KarikAs * in the Rcvieia cf Philo* 
sophy and Religion (2, 35 ff. ; and 3, 45 ff.) in which he has endeavoured to show that (not only the 
MAndukya but) the 29 kArikAs also of the Agama-prakarana were regarded as sri/*i by not only Madhva 
and KuranArAyana, but by Ankara himself, and also by Anandagiri, Suresvara, Madhusudana Saras vatt 
and other advaitin writers. I shall therefore review on another occasion the arguments employed thero 
by Mr. Sarraa. 
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kAshmIrI proverbs. 

By Pandit ANAND KOUL, SbInagab, KashmIb. 

from page 76 supra.) 

AtJhOci ungaji pants che na dsdn hishey. 

The five fingers of the hand are not all equal. 

(Used as meaning that all people are not alike, or that all do not attain the same 
rank in life.) 

BhcUta chu batlohiy zdts ; 

Jdldai taidn tahjaidai turdn. 

A par^it is of the nature of a brass vessel, 

[Which] quickly gets hot and quickly gets cold. 

(This is said with the meaning that a pafjAit spends his money, when he gets it, 
too quickly, so that he soon comes to penury : this is regarded as a characteristic 
of the pandit class.) 

“ Bhutrdts mdj ! gnb Jcus ? ’’ 

"'Yus bidh chalnay bhata khiyi ; 

Brdnda petha muthar kari ; 

Doholi nendar kari ; 

Gratia tala ot khiyi 
“ Mother Earth ! who is heavy ? ’’ 

“ He who eats food without washing his face [is dirty] ; 

[He who] urinates at the door-step [is lazy] ; 

He who sleeps during the daytime [is slothful] ; 

He who eats flour from the millstone [is greedy].” 

Dari kin anz tsdmut, tonti kU masdla phutaj hit, 

A grey goose flying in by the window, carrying in his bill a packet of spices (for use 
when it is killed and cooked). 

(Said of a desire unexpectedly fulfilled.) 

Dumb DUinyuk Jdmbdzporyuk tdtvdnMr. 

The Dumb of Delina amerced for Jflmbazpura. 

(Said of an innocent person involved in trouble instead of another who is really 

guilty. Delina and Jambazpura are two villages in the Bflramula Tahsil, five 
miles apart.) 

Oagur pakdn hul hul, 

Par panani vdj kun syud. 

The rat runs in a zigzag course, 

Yet straight towards its own hole, 

(Said of a person who looks a simpleton, but is very careful where his own interests 
are concerned.) 

Goras dyov ndyid zangi : 

Dupnas ; “ Buh ti be~mulay tsa ti be^mulayy 

A barber came across a priest ; 

The latter said : “ I carry on business without capital ; thou too art conducting 
business without capital (i.e., we are both equal). 
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Oor divan wudi ta wachas 
Kdmbari-pa^has drdv na kenh. 

The priest is beating his head and breast 
[Because] the fortnight of ^rdddka did not last long. 

(Referring to the first half of the month of Asoj , when Hindus make ofierings to the 
priests in the name of their ancestors.) 

Kansan zithi ta zithen kanai gatshan dsani. 

The young should have the elders, and the elders the young. 

(Such a combination means happiness.) 

KasMr chi par-dwdrac, 

Kashmir is for outsiders. 

(Outsiders have always exploited Kashmir, as its history shows. Its own inhabit < 
ants have ever been sadly neglected by unsympathetic foreigners.) 

Kdv at chllzln sazi sdbaney, 

Kdvas krahhnll tsali na zdh, 

Aslas tah kamtnaa khidat naney 
Huni lut kandilas gond bani na zdh. 

If a crow be washed even with vegetable soap, 

Its black colour will never be removed from the crow. 

The noble and the mean wiU disclose their intrinsic natures ; 

A dog’s tail can never change into a crest by being kept in a case. 

Luc kani chi baji kani tal vlpdn, 

A small stone fits in beneath a large stone (and then the latter becomes well laid). 
(This is used as meaning, e.g,, that an officer cannot work properly without the 
help of his subordinates.) 

^Idjiy ! mam hai oy'' 

Myon, kov pnira, boi” 

Mother ! my maternal uncle has come 
Yes. son, my brother.” 

Math myuth katas ; 

JSas myuth Blmttas ; 

Nendar mith drdlid-katas. 

Beans are sweet to a ram ; 

Pulse is sweet to a pandit , 

^>leep is sweet to a lazy youiig man. 

Nagara nirii Pdndrenihan. 

Going out of the city to Pandrenthan. 

(Said of going a very short distance, as Pandrent-han is quite close to Srinagar. 
The saying, however, can also be interpreted as meaning : Without leaving 
home, know thyself, i.e., be religious and pious without making any show.) 

Fints-kdni dapdn Widut pdzak. 

A finch boasts of draining the Wular Lake. (Said of a vain boast.) 
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Pitari gay m%t8ar%’han4i — atsana bdz rozan na ; 

Pitareni gayi martsa-pipini — natsana baz rozan na. 

The male collaterals are like thorns : they will but prick (i.e., cause harm). 

The female collaterals are Hke tops ; they will but dance (i.e., mock). (Collaterals 
are often envious of one another.) 

Qarzan chu ab4-hayat comuL 

Debt has drunk the water of immortality. 

(A debt must be paid sooner or later ; it remains a debt till repaid.) 

Qarzun larza. 

Oh, the terror of debt ! (Beware of contracting debt. Cf. Gulistdny chap. HI, 
tale 9 : — 

It is better to die for want of meat than to endure the rude importunities of the 
butcher.’’) 

Shuri kor kdv kdv ; bob vUhlv. 

Baban kur kdv kdv ; shuri dup bob malh). 

The child cried ‘ Caw, caw ’ ; the father was delighted. 

The father cried ' Caw, caw ’ ; the child said his father had gone mad. 

Trakar chi na kdnsi hanz mas zi pas karls, 

A scale is nobody’s maternal aunt, that it should be prejudiced in weighing. 

Trots trits ta ire pahtshiy. 

Slowly, slowly, and three pahishxy earned. 

(Slow and scanty earnings. Pahishiy is the plural of puhishu, which is equal 
to 2 bhaganiSy or 16 kauris), 

Wodapuryuk begharaz. 

An apathetic [person] from Wodapur. 

(Used of a person who takes no interest in anything. Wodapur is a village in the 
Uttarmachipura Tahsil, the inhabitants of which are famed as being too simple 
to take an interest in anything.) 

W agamy uk GopdL 
Gopiil of W4g4m. 

(Said of a very familiar person. W4g4m is a village in the Sri Pratap Singhpura 
Tahsil, where lived a man named Grop&l, who used to visit everybody, generally 
uninvited.) 

Ydtay na pakay : ndtay takay. 

At one time I would not walk ; now, on the contrary, I would run. 

(Said of a lazy person, who has suddenly become excessively active.) 

Yusuy swdd phalis suy chu gurnas. 

The same taste is in one [grape] as in a bunch [of grapes]. 

Zdr gav khwar. 

Gambling is ruinous. 

Zar ta§adduq’i-sar. 

Wealth is meant for one’s enjoyment. 
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Ani hanza kari scU. 

The seven daughters of the blind woman. 

blind woman beggar gave birth to seven daughter, and with the birth of 
each daughter she began to get more ahiis. (Cf, the English proverb, ‘ Give and 
spend, and Gk>d will smd.’) 

Bhatta ckuy guH-knlsur^ kanji pdnas ta gtjji luk<m. 

The pcngkdit is [like] a man cutting out kernels from water-chestnuts — the shells [he 
keeps] for himsdf, and the kernels [he sells] to the people, 

{A pai^it is unselfish,) 

Dharmaa harm Isoci. 

He changed his religion into bread. 

(Said of an irreligious, worldly man.) 

Dosi palhi laka-tctk. 

To run a race on the top of a wall, 

(A hazardous attempt,) 

Dnmallas rinz lay in. 

To shoot pellets on to a dome, 

Cf, Gvliaidn., Ch, I: — 

I \j (J|. t (3 

A person having an evil origin shall not receive the enlightemnent of the good ; 
To educate the worthleas is like throwing balb upon a dome ” (they will always roll 
down again), 

Kali-yoga-ci baji-mdji. 

Elderly mothers of the Kaliyuya. 

(Said of young girls who have become mistresses of houses.) 

Kanawdji tha$ gav. 

Yctsi gav last gav. 

The sound of an ear-ring [falling down] occurred. 

It occurred to whon^oever it did occur, 

Kerih na khvia chu kentaMyi jdn. 

Something is better than nothing, 

Kritsa kori baji-mdji ta phoka-neciv muqaddam. 

Lasses collecting krita (a kind of yam, Dioacorea deltoidea) have become mistresses 
of houses, and simple lads, village headmen. 

Mdji mdsi ta kori kus kdsi ? 

To the mother [and] to the maternal aunt [it has happened thus], so who can 
prevent it [from happening] to the daughter ? 

ildli sozayi kori progas ddr kdsif : 
tamisanzi hashi dnpaa ddr yiyaa beyi ; 
kdr kdait anzna zi bhji yiyaa na. 

A father shaved his beard [and] sent it to his daughter as a present in place of money 
on the occasion of a festival : her mother-in-law remarked that he Mould grow 
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his beard all right again ; he did not cut and send his own head, lest he might 
not get another. 

2^^ote . — Hindu mothers-in-law were very exacting in taking customary money pre- 
sents on the occasions of different festivals from their daughters-in-law's parents. 
These presents have now been greatly curtailed, thanks to the efforts of social 
reformers. 

che pananhi mdsan hanz Ichabaray, 

I am fully acquainted with my maternal aunts (i.e., you need not trouble to give 
me any description of them). 

M liras gatshi tasund aib huthis pet tvanun, 

A friend should be told his faults to his face. 

Mitr Idgit shatru. 

An enemy in the guise of a friend, (Cf. ‘ A wolf in lamb’s skin.* 

Cf . also “ Evil-doer behind your back, 

Sweet-tongued in your presence ; 

Give up a friend of this ilk 

As a pot of poison concealed by milk/’) 

Or ma gatsh yuri ivola 
Do not go there, come here. 

(Said of attracting the rabble.) 

Rupayi nishiy cM wdtdn rupay. 

A rupee comes to a rupee. (Cf. the English proverb, * Money begets money.’) 

Note, — A simpleton heard this proverb and thought that if he had a single rupee 
he could amass a fortune easily. He got one and went to a banker’s shop. The 
banker had at that time a heap of rupees, which he was busily counting. There 
was a small hole in one of the walls of the shop. The simpleton hid himself 
behind this wall and thrust his rupee through the hole towards the banker’s mo- 
ney, thinking that, by doing so, the rupees in the heap would be drawn towards 
his, and he would take them away. But his rupee accidentally slipped from his 
fingers and got mixed vith the banker’s money. Now the simpleton began to 
cry at the loss of his rupee. People collected and inquired the cause of his dis- 
tress. He explained the whole thing to them. They smiled at his simplicity 
and told him that the proverb was true enough. Instead of the banker’s rupees 
coming towards his rupee, his went to them, and so the proverb was fulfified. 

Saif‘U Hah' M Irani safar. 

Saif-IJllah Mir’s [long account of his] travels. 

(Used in reference to long and tedious descriptions, e.g., of a man’s troubles and 
woes.) 

Thak gav zi phak gav. 

Stopped and stagnated. 

(E.g., always taking out of the purse and never putting in soon empties it.) 

Tshotun isdv zi hotsun dv. 

Exhaustion came and putrefaction set in. 

(Said, e.g., when a man’s income begins to decrease and he becomes involved in 
difficulties.) 
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Yd zarav nata birav 
Either sufier or else get away. 

(Cf. the English proverb, ‘ What cannot be cured must be endured/) 
Yithi ptra khota chu be-plray jdn. 

It is better to be without a priest than with such a priest, 

(Bad principle is worse than no principle.) 

Zyuth gav byuth. 

Too lengthy results in a dead stop, 

(Cf. the British proverb, ‘ Too much is stark naught.’) 


MISCELLANEA 


INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Acta Orientaliay XI, Pt. Ill (1933). — In this issue , 
M. Mironov continues his interesting notes on Aryan 
Vestiges in the Near East of the 2Dd Millenary B.c.» 
dealing with names of persons, gods and places 
foimd in the Amarna letters (Palestine and Syria, 
1380-1350 B.C.), and among the Mitanni (1475-1280 
B.c.) and the Hittites (1400-1280 b.c.), and adding 
linguistic remarks on the phonology and morphology 
of the names, many of which have a special interest 
for Indian readers. Some guarded observations are 
made on the evidence revealed by this material. 
M. Mironov regards the Indian character of the 
numerals noted in the Hittite documents as obvious, 
and he points out that it seems possible to assign 
the forms to a particular stage of development of 
the Indian language, the date of those documents 
being known with fair precision (viz., not later than 
1200 B.c,). Though the material be too scanty to 
permit of definite conclusions, he considers the 
forms “ may be assigned to the language of the 
Veda, but they do not seom to be archaic, i.e., to 
belong to the oldest strata of the Vedic language.” 
He is led to the view that the facts seem to corrobo- 
rate the conclusion drawn by Sten Konow from the 
(supposed) fact of the As v ins being mentioned in the | 
Boghazkeui documents as groomsmen, that the 
extension of Indo-Aryan civilization into Mesopo- 
tamia took place after the bulk of the pgveda liad 
come into existence, and the oldest portions of that 
collection should accordingly bo regarded as con- 
siderably older than the Mitanni treaty. 

In the same issue Prof. Rapson replies to the 
arguments of Prof. Luders f/6., X, pp. 118-125) 
regarding the date in the inscription on the Amohini 
Tablet at Mathura, and gives some additional rea- 
sons in support of his view that the decimal figure 
in the date is 40, and not 70 as Prof. Luders thinks. 

Acta Orientalia, XI, Pt. IV (1933) contains a paper j 
by I. Scheftelowitz on ‘ The Mithra Religion of the | 


Indo-Scytliians and its Connection with the Sauia 
and Mithra Cults,’ in which he sets foith in consider- 
able detail the numerous analogies between the cult 
as originally practised by the Sakas and as intro- 
duced into India, and quotes many references that 
throw light upon the spread and development of the 
cult in India and the effects of Rrahmaiiical in- 
fluences. Many aspects of this interesting subject, 
which had been so succinctly and ably outlined in 
Pt. II, Chap, xvi, of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Vai^avisniy ^aivisttiy etc. {Grundriss series) will be 
found to be elaborated in this paper. The difficult 
question of the period at which the cult was actually 
started in India remains, however, to be definitely 
solved. 

Zcitschrijt dcr D.M.Q, (N. S. XI, Pts. 1 and 2), 
1932. — In a paper entitled ‘AVar Marco Polo auf 
dem Pamir,’ \V. Lentz states his reasons for holding 
that Marco Polo did not cross the Pamirs, as hither- 
to generally accepted (e.g., by Yule, Cordier, Stein 
and others), but, having reached Islikashm, he 
turned north by tho valley of the Ab-i-Panja as far 
as the Wanj valley, and ascending it and crossing 
the Akbai Sitargi entered the Khingab valley, 
whence he passed over the Gardani Kaftar in-to the 
Alai valley, w'hich ho followxd, in a more or less 
easterly direction, and so on to Kashgar. He holds 
with Benedetto, that Scasem, and not Casern, is tho 
correct reading, and that M’s towm wa.s Ishkashm, 
and not Kishm. Marco’s Vocan (one MS. reads 
Voca), hitherto always equated with Wakhan, he 
locates in the Khingab valley, to portions of which 
we find the name Wakhia (‘upper’ and ‘lower’) 
locally applied, according to Stein {Imiermost Asia, 
II, 890). Suffice it to add here that, while the 
suggested route is attractive as being less perilous, 
there are many objections to accepting this as the 
route described in Marco’s narrative, even as it 
appears in Benedetto’s revised text. 

C. E. A. W. O, 
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BOOK-NOTICES 


MahabanA Kumbha : Sovereign, Soldier, Scho- 
lar, by Habbilas Sarda, M.L.A. Secoad Edi- 
tion, 1932, pp. xxvi 234. Vedic Yantralaya, 
Ajmer. 

The first edition of Mahdrand Kumbha by Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda was published in 1917, and was 
welcomed by all students of Rajput History as a 
work of absorbing interest. The book has now been 
re-written and enlarged into the present edition, 
so much 30 that it is practically a new work. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters. The 
first three deal with the “ Guhilot Family of Mewar,” 
Rana Kshetra Singh and Laksh Singh ” and 
“Mahar&ti&Mokal.” The next eight chapters discuss 
the history of the reign of the illustrious MahsiranSi 
Kumbha of Mewar. Chapter XII sets forth the 
achievements of the Mahlu-ana* while Chapter XIII 
describes Kumbha’s mcaiuments. In Chapters XIV 
and XVI, the author has estimated the position of 
Kumbha respectively as a scholar and as a sove- 
reign. Chapter XV gives a summary of nineteen 
of the more important inscriptions of the time of the 
Mahdrand, along with a short note on the coins 
issued by this ruler. A valuable appendix is added, 
which not only gives the text of seven of the inscrip- 
tions of Kumbha, but also quotes an interesting 
passage from the famous Ekalinga-mdhdtmya, Not 
the least important feature of the book is the Index, 
which the first edition sadly lacked. It is by no 
means free from foible and inaccuracies, some of 
which we will notice shortly, but it cannot be 
denied that, taken as a whole, the book is a scho- 
larly production, is written in such a style that it 
reads like a novel and is much more of a history 
than a compilation of history of which we have 
recently more than one instance, so far at any rate 
as Rajput ana is concerned. 

Another interesting feature of the book is the 
way in which the author has tried to prove the 
partial and untrustworthy nature of the accounts 
of some Muhammadan historians, especially of 
Firishta, which is chiefly relied upon by European 
scholars. The author has impartially shown that 
Firishta has, in instances more than one, either 
remained silent about or slurred over the defeat 
of a Muhammadan king by a Hindu ruler. But 
we regret to note that the pleasure from the perusal 
of the book is somewhat marred by the numerous 
misprints, and the general absence, and, in a few 
cases, the improper use, of diacritical marks. We 
also regret that some of the views of the author 
cannot be acceptable. Thus, following an impos- 
Bible theory about the “ Krita-Gupta Eras,” Mr. 
Sarda has placed the date of Mihirakula’s battle 


with Baladitya in “about 131 A.D.” (p. 54) ! We 
are also unable to accept his view that “ Prithviraj, 
king of Ajmer, ruled the whole of Northern India 
(p. 82) or that the Chauhan king Visaladeva, uncle 
of Pjithviraja, “conquered the whole of upper 
India ” (p. 196). 

Mr. Sarda does not believe that the “ chivalrous ” 
Rao Ranmal entertained any idea of appropriating 
the thrwie of Chitor (p. 61). Yet he speaks of the 
brutal murder of Ra^iavadeva who was “ loved 
throughout Mewar for his high character, courage, 
manly beauty and patriotism ” (p. 41), and also 
refers to the gradual rise of the Kathod nobles, to 
whom “ all positions of ccmfidence and trust as well 
as those of political and military importance were 
bestowed ” (p. 59). 

In spite of these differences of (pinion which are 
by no moans of a serious nature, we have no doubt 
that it is a work worthy of a scholar and that it 
will be read with much interest and profit by a lay- 
man also. We hope that, like Hemlklri during the 
time of the Yadavaa of Hevagiri, or Sdyana during 
the Vijayanagara rule, Mr. Sarda will find time to 
write more books of this nature. 

D. R. B. 


GawgA-PdrAtattvAnka. 9} X in. ; 337 pRges. 
Published from the Gangd Office, Kr 9 i;Migarh, Sultan* 
ganj, dt. Bhagalpur, 1933. Rs. 3. 

Kumar Kf^nananda Simha of Banaili and the 
editorial staff of the new Hindi illustrated monthly 
magazine Gangd are to be congratulated on the 
enterprise and success shown in the publication 
of this special archaeological number of their 
journal, which contains a large number of instruc- 
tiv'o papers dealing with various aspects of 
ancient and medieval Indian history and culture, 
including archaeology, epigraphy, numismatics, 
linguistics, scripts and painting, etc. We find 
here papers by some of the most distinguished 
Indian scholars of the present day, such as Rao 
Bahadur S. K. Aiyangar, Rai Bahadur Hiralal, 
Dr. Hir&nanda ^astri, Mr. K. P. Jayaawal, Dr. 
N. N, Law and many other well-known names. 
Some of the articles furnish useful summaries of 
the far-reaching results of the explorations carried 
out in recent times at Mohenjodaro, NA>landa, 
Basafh, Pahaipur and other sites ; others describe 
archaeological treasures preserved in some of the 
principal museums, while a few are of a more 
speculative character. Many of the papers are 
illustrated. The volume provides in a handy 
form a mass of information for the Hindi-reading 
public, not otherwise readily available to them in 
that language. 


C. E. A. W. O. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON RAMAGUPTA. 

By Prop. V. V. MIRASHI, M.A., Head op the Sanskrit Department, Nagpur University. 

In his interesting article on ‘ A new Gupta King/^ Professor A, S. Altekar has cited and 
discussed the following passage from the Kdvyamimdwsd of Rajasekhara — 

m 

i- ^ ) 3^ TT : I 

11 

In discussing the bearing of this passage on hra reconstruction of Gupta history he has 
remarked as follows : — ‘‘ The verse is addressed to Kartikeya, who is obviously Kumara- 
gupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Kumara and Kartikeya are synonyms ; peacock is the vdhana 
of the deity and we know that Kumaragupta has struck some coins of the peacock variety. 
The unknown poet of this stanza is contrasting the prosperous condition of the house under 
Kumaragupta with the dire distress to which it was reduced under Sarmagupta.’’2 As the 
version of the incident given in this verse differs in some material points from the account 
of the same found in the works of Bana, Visakhadatta andSankararya, Prof. Altekar iscon- 
strained to add as follows^ : — “ Unfortunately we do not know who the author of this 
verse was, when he flourished and whether he had any reliable historic tradition to rely 
upon,’’ and, again, “ it is not therefore unlikely that with a desire of having a romantic back- 
ground and developing a poetic contrast, he may have permitted himself a little liberty with 
history by changing the name 6aka into Khasa. ’ 

These two statements involve a contradiction which Prof. Altekar has failed to notice. 
The verse cited above was evidently composed by some poet who was a contemporary of 
Kartikeya, who is addressed* and wKose exploits are praised therein. If this Kartikeya 
was Kumaragupta I, his court poet had undoubtedly “ reliable historical tradition to rely 
upon.” We must, therefore, suppose that he wilfully took a liberty with history and that 
his contemporaries had so completely forgotten the incident in Ramagupta’s life within the 
short period of one generation that they allowed the poet to do so. Such a supposition is, 
however, unwarranted. If we read the verse carefully, we would find that the king Karti- 
keya who is eulogised therein must have belonged to some otlier dynasty. No court poet 
of the Guptas would have thought of making such a contrast, and thereby focussing people's 
attention on that deplorable incident. As in the San j ana Plates, the author of this verse is 
evidently referring to some king of another dynasty who achieved glorious success where 
Ramagupta ignominiously failed. Who then is this Kartikeya ? No early king of this 
name is knowm to history. The Candakausika of Aryaksemisvar, which was staged before 
a king named Mahipala, mentions his other name as Kartikeya in the Bharatavakya.^ 

1 JBORS., XIV, part II, p. 223. 2 Jfrid., p. 242. ^ Ibid., p. 243. 

4 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, who hag discussed this question in the Malaviya Commemaration Volume 
(p. 194) takes as one word and locates it near the village Baijnath in the Aim ora 

district, U.P. According to him the verse is addressed to Candragupta, who is not named therein. This is 
liardly convincing. We must remember that RajaSekhara has cited the verse as a type of muktaka, which 
means a detached stanza, complete in itself. When such stanzas are addressed to kin^, their names are 
invariably inserted in them. (See, for instance, the 194 stanzas in praise of various kings collected in the 
aubha^itarat^ia-hhdnddgdraj Xirnaya S^ar Ed., pp. 118-128). We must, therefore, X.eik.e Kdrtikeya voca- 
tive and try to locate the scene of the event in some other way. 

6 spft’T 
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Scholars are divided on the question of the identity of this Mahipala. Professors Sten 
Konow,6 Keith^ and S. K. Aiyangar* take him to be of the Gurjara-Pratih&ra djTiasty of 
Kanauj, while Prof. R. D. Banerjee® identifies him with Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. The latter view is, however, impossible for the following reasons : — 

(1) Mahipala I of Bengal was a Buddhist, and was not therefore likely to be transported 
with joy as described in this drama over the story of Hari^andra. There is no peculiar 
Buddhistic trait anywhere in the drama — neither in the ndvdi, nor in the body of the play. 

(2) None of the inscriptions of this IMahipala give K^rtikeya as his other name. 

(3) This Mahipala of Bengal is not known to have been hostile to the KamStas. In the 
Candalcausika, however, the Sutradhara quotes the following gdthd, which, he says, is 
known to those who are conversant with tradition : — 



The late Prof. P. D. Banerjee tried to explain this verse as referring to the invasion of 
Bengal by Rajendra Co|a ; for in those days the people of Bengal could not distinguish 
between Kannadas and Tamils.’" This argument is not convincing. It is more probable^ 
indeed, almost certain, that Mahipala of the Candakauiika was the first king of that name 
in the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. (1) We know that he was a follower of Hin- 
duism. He calls himself a devotee of the sun in his inscriptions. But he was not a sectarian, 
for he secured the image of Vaikuntha (Visnu) which was afterwards placed in a beautiful 
temple at Khajuraho. The Pratiharas called themselves Suryavamst, and traced their de- 
scent from Laksmana, the brother of Rama. It is but natural that Mahipala I should be 
overjoyed to see the life of one of his illustrious ancestors Hariscandra represented cn the 
stage, as described in the Canduhausika. (2) Like his father and grandfather, Mahip&la I 
bore several names, Harsa,i® Vin^yakapala and Herambap^la. He was also probably 
know'n as Candapala. Candapala is the hero of the Prakrit drama Karpuramanjari of his 
court poet Rajasekhara. He is also probably referred to by the alternative title Praca nd a - 
panda va of Rajasekhara "s other drama, Balabharata, which was staged before him. Arya- 
ksemisvar also seems to refer to him by the randa in the title CaTidaJcausika of his Sanskrit 
play. Both mWa and 'pracmida are used several times in the two dramas Candalcausika 
and Pracandapanduva, It is again in the fitness of things that Mahipala I, the son of Nir- 
bhayaraja (Mahendrapala), should call himself Candapala. Now Canda is one of the names 
of Kartikeyad^ and so it is no matter for surprise that Aryak§emisvar calls him Kartike 3 a 
in the Bharatavdkya. The verse from the Kdvyamimdmsd cited at the beginning of this 
article describes one Kartike^^a who was either a predecessor or a contemporary of Raja- 
sekhara. As stated above, no king of that name is known to have flourished before the age 
of Rajasekhara. It follows, therefore, that this Kartikeya is no other than Mahipala I of 
Kanauj. It may at first sight seem strange that Mahipala should be known by three such 
names as Harsa, Herambapdla and Kartikeya, denoting the three deities Siva, Ganapati 
and Kartikeya. But we have an analogous instance in his grandfather, Bhoja, being called 
Mihira (the Sun) and Adivar^ha (Visnu). 

6 Das indische Drama, p. 86. 7 SanskHt Drama, p. 239. 

^ II, p. 341. 9 JBORS., XIV, Part II, p. 620, 

I.A,, XV, p. 138. II EJ„ I, p. 134. 

is included in the names of Kdrtikeya well-known in three worlds ’ in the MahdhkdreUa^ Fana- 
Varva adhydya, 232 (Bom. Ed.) 
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(3) The gdthd in the Candakausika speaks of Mahipdla’s hostility to the KarnAtas. 
We know that Mahip41a I of Kanauj Mas obliged to leave his capital when it was devastated 
by the Rastrakuta king Indra ^lahipala afterwards regained his throne with the 

help of a Candella king, who was either Harsa or his son, Yasovannan. Aryak§emisvar 
has evidently composed or incorporated the gdtkd in his play to please his royal patron, who 
must have been smarting under his humiliating defeat. The Karnatas mentioned in that 
gdthd are evidently the Kanarese Rastrakutas of Malkhed, who Mere again assisted by his 
Kanarese feudatory, Arikesarin Calukya, as stated by the Kanarese poet Fampa. 

We have thus seen that Kartikeya whose exploits are described in the verse from Raja- 
sekhara’s Kavyamimawsd was Mahipala I of Kanauj. But did this king ever bring any part 
of the Himilayan territory under his sway ? Professor R. D, Banerjee considered him in- 
capable of any conquest.^* It is no doubt true that Mahipala ’s pover declined towards 
the end of his reign, owing probably to the conquests of Yuvarajadeva I of Tripuri and Yaso- 
varman Candella. But vre have no evidence to suppose that he made no conquests. On the 
other hand the Khajuraho inscription^^ of Yasovarman states that Mahipala had secured 
the image of Vaikuntha from a Sahi king of Kabul and the Pan jab on the strength of his 
army of horses and elephants. Rajasekhara speaks of several wars of Mahijala in the fol- 
lowing verse in the Pracarjddpdtuj^ava : — 

: II 

One of these wars was against the king of Kuluta. Kuluta was a kingdom on the right bank 
of the Sutlej, south-east of Kashmir and north-east of Jalandhara.^® One of these conquests 
may have been described in the verse in the Kdvyamimd^sd. 

The next question that presents itself in connection with that verse is, how far is the 
version of the incident about Dhruvasw amini given in that verse historical ? 'Professor 
Altekar is of opinion that the author of that verse took some liberty with history in describing 
it in that way. We may readily agree with him when he says that dattvd in that verse should 
be taken to mean datum anumatya, for Dhruvasw amini w^as never actually handed over to 
the enemy. R4magupta only consented to do it as stated in the Devi-Candragupta. The 
author of that verse had to compress so much matter into four lines that he may have taken 
that liberty. His purpose was to bring out a contrast between the glorious success of Mahi- 
pAla and the ignominious failure of Ramagupta, and it was immaterial whether the queen 
w'as actually handed over to the enemy or whether that calamity was averted. But in other 
respects the verse may be taken to state the version of the incident as it was traditionally 
knowm at the time. It would lose all its point if the incident about Dhruvaswamini and the 
conquest of Mahipala had occurred in different places — the former at the capital of Rama- 
gupta in the plains, and the latter in the Himalayan hills. Besides, the context in w^hich 
that verse occurs in the Kdvyamimdmsd shows that it w^as based on tradition (kathoitha). 
Like Bana, Rajasekhara also had historical sense. It is unlikely that he would cite a verse 
to illustrate how a present incident should be described by putting it in relation to a past 
event known from tradition, if the tradition had been materially changed or distorted in that 
verse. 

After all, have w^e got incontrovertible evidence to prove that the version of the incident 
given in the Kdvyamimdmsd is incorrect ? It states that Ramagupta w ent on an adventurous 

^3 The Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, E.I., VII, pp. 26-47, 
li JBORS., vol. XIV, p. 519. 

15 ^ clfT: : 5?^, I 

: 

Of. Cunningham, Ancient Gcograrhy of India, p. 162. 
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expedition to a Himalayan country. His progress was checked, and he had to retreat ignomi- 
niously after handing over Dhruvaswamini to a Khasa king. This account is not contradicted 
by any passages cited by Professor Altekar. None of them gives us any clue as to the scene 
of the incident. Professor Altekar supposes that it was in the dominions of Ramagupta, 
on the ground that in one of the passages Ramagupta is represented as having consented 
to hand over Dhruvadevi to the ^aka king for the safety of the people Fiem the 

verse in the Kdvyamfitmdmsd , however, it appears that Ramagupta was accompanied by his 
family, and possibly by his minister and other retinue, when he entered the Himalayan coun- 
try. It is these people whom Ramagupta wanted to save. In a passage from the Dev%- 
Candragupta quoted in the ^ringdrcbprakdsa^^ cited by Professor Altekar the place where the 
incident occurred is called Alipura. As Mr. R. Saras vati^® has pointed out, this is corrobo- 
rated by the passage in the Har^acarita’^ where the reading aripura is evidently a mistake 
for alipura. If this view is not accepted there would be tautology in the expression iatroh 
skaudhdvdram alipuram. Again, skandhdvdra does not necessarily denote a camp. It also 
means a capital. 21 So the expression can be taken to mean ‘ Alipura, the capital of the 
enemy.’ This Aliptira must have been situated somewhere in or near the ancient country 
of Kuluta.22 It is also possible that the real name of the capital was Nalinapura, as stated 
in a manuscript of the Har^acarita. If so, it may be identified with the Teng-kuang men- 
tioned by Hsiian-tsang, which was “ apparently a little to the west of the modern Jalalabad.” 
As Watters has pointed out, one name for the city was Padmapura (“ lotus city ’) which 
is only a synonym of Nalinapura. It is easy to imagine how Nalinapura was in course of 
time read as Alipura and then as Aripura* As we have seen above, Mahipala had conquered 
8ahi, the king of Kabul and the Panjab, and forced him to surrender a beautiful image of 
VLsnu. The identification of Nalinapura with Hsiian-tsang’s Teng-kuang is, therefore, sup- 
ported by the passage in the Kdvyamtmdmsd as well* 

In the Kdvyamtmdmsd the enemy who reduced Ramagupta to dire distress is called 
Khasa, while almost all other authorities name him Saka. As we have seen, the author 
of this verse flourished in the tenth century, when the Khasas were ruling in Nepal. They are 
mentioned in an inscription at Khajuraho^^ as vanquished by Yasovarman Candella. If 
the correct reading is Khasa, we have here an instance of anachronism, for, as Professor 
Altekar points out, the Khasas were not so powerful in the fourth century as to dictate terms 
to Ramagupta. It is, however, more likely that Saka is the correct reading, as Rajasekhara, 
who was well read, must have known this incident from the Devi ’Candragupta and other 
works, and is not likely to have quoted a verse in which the tradition was distorted. In that 
ease the Saka enemy must have been the Kushan king who is referred to as Daivaputra 
Shahi Shahanushahi in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. We know that 
the Kushans were ruling over the Panjab and Kabul till the fifth century A.©.** 

i I.A., LI, p. 183. 

10 Ibid. 

20 ^ I 

-1 Cf. Har^avantay p. 153 (Xirnaya Saj^ara Ed.). 

22 Mr. K. P. Jayasval also locates the place in the Doab of Jalandhara.— XVIII, p. 29. 

In support of my suggestion, I may also refer to what Sir A. Cunningham wrote regarding the ancient 
capital of Kuluta in his Aticiciit Geography oj India (p. 163) “The present capital of the valley is Sultan- 
pur ; but the old capital of Makar&a is still called Xagar, or the city, by which name it is most generally 
known,'* 

Watters, On Yuan Ch^rang. I. p. 188. 

F. T, p. 222. 
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Let us next consider the objection that Professor Altekar has raised against the above 
identification. He says : “ Chandragupta II must have taken the first opportunity to retrieve 

the honour of his house by destroying or at least defeating the Kushans 

But are there any indications of Chandragupta II having led any military expedition in the 
Punjab. None whatsoever/’ But this absence of evidence is at best a negative argument, 
and is not conclusive. Unfortunately we have very little knowledge of the events in Candra- 
gupta’s reign. He may, for all we know, have proceeded against the Kushan king and re- 
duced him to submission but spared his life, as later on Harsa seems to have done in the case 
of Sasanka. There is no evidence to suppose that the w^ar against the Satraps of Uj jay ini 
was the first campaign in which he was engaged. We know' that the Satraps continued to 
rule in Malwa till 388 a.d. at least, i,e., for more than ten years after Candragupta’s accession. 
During this period he may have been occupied other places e.g,, in the Panjab and Kashmir, 
subjugating the Kushans. It is noteworthy that the minister Amrakardava, who made a 
gift to the Buddhist monastery at Sanchi, describes himself as The 

many battles in which he had won renow'n were not evidently all of them fought in Malwa. 

I have thus tried to prove that 

(1) King Kartikeya to whom the verse etc., is addressed was Mahipala 

I of the Gurjara PratihAra dynasty of Kanauj ; 

(2) The incident of the surrender of Dhruvasvamini occurred either near the 

Jalandhar Doab or near Jalalabad, 

(3) The Saka enemy who reduced R^magupta to such plight was the Kushan king 

w ho ruled over the Panj4b and KA,bul. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF ISOPANISAD. 

By Prof. F. OTTO SCHRADER. Ph.D., Kiel. 

“No knowledge without virtue ” may possibly be the thesis propounded in the con- 
clusion of Kena Upani^ad^ ; yet it is Isa Upani^d that first deliberately teaches the samuccaya 
doctrine. The importance, however, of this precious little text for the history of Indian 
thought is still greater in that it is also the first gospel of that karma-yoga which is often 
erroneously believed to have appeared with the Bhagavadgita only. 

Karmayoga is clearly taught in verses 1 and 2 of this Upanisad. These verses (as also 
9 to 11 ; see f.-n. 29) are a protest against that well-known growing tendency of the Upa- 
ni^ds to denounce acts as a hindrance to liberation. Acts, saj's our Upanisad, should be 
done by all means (kurvann eveha), and life may even be enjoyed {bJiuHj’ithdh) , supposing 
we renounce ahamkdra (instead of the acts) by constantly realizing that the Lord is in every- 
thing. Tena tyaktena is one of the rare absolute instrumentals occurring in Sanskrit litera- 
ture (see Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, J 372). and it means “ by renouncing it (the world, jaga/),” 
viz., in favour of the idea that the world is entirely God's.’ This meaning persists, however 
w'e explain Udvd^yam. It is emphasized b}" the second half of 2 which I understand thus : 
evam eva na cAnyathetah “ iia kartna lipyate nare ” iti tvayy asii, i.e., “ In this very way, and 
not by any method different from this, it (the teaching) does hold true with thee that karman 

25 V. A. Smith, Early History of Imlia, 4th ed., p. 200. 

1 Belvalkar, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 177. 

3 Two commentaries (viz., /Vnantacarja’s and Balakrepadasa's, which together with that of Ra. 
macandra I consider the best on Up.), explain tma by and tyakUna by dattcna, with dhanrnn under- 
etood. This is, no doubt, a very tempting suggestion, because it facilitates the connection with the folloxv- 
ing pada {ito \lhfkam md •frdhah. A.) ; but this moaning of tyij is unfainibur to the older as well ae Cho later 
Upani^ads. 
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does not adhere to the soul/’^ This need not be a wholesale condemnation of the fourth 
^rama, but it clearly dispenses with it as a conditio sine qua non of liberation. 

Isdvdsyam may be either via + vdsyam or tsd + dvdsyam. In the form^ case the under- 
lying root could only be vas “ to put on, to wear (a garment) ’’ and not vaB “ to dwell w^hich 
is intransitive and would require a locative (absent in our passage).* Vdsyam, again, cannot 
be a simple gerundive, because vas dcchddane has no non-causal passive forms,® but must 
be a gerundive of the causal ; and thus tid vdsyam idam sarvam could only mean “ All this 
is to be clothed with God,^’ i.e., by the imagination of the adept.® However, vas dcchddane y 
both w ith and without one of the dozen or so prepositions it may take, is conspicuous by its 
absence in the Upanisads’^ where its meaning is always expressed by other verbs, such as 
paridhd, dcchad, sampracchad. And so there remains as the most likely padaccheda isd-\- 
dvdsyam and the meaning “ to be inhabited by the Lord ”, i.e., ‘‘to be looked at the Lord’s 
abode The meaning would also result in the comi)ound Isdvdsyam-isasydvasayogyam^. 
The pantheistic idea expressed here of God being in everything is of course well-known from 
innumerable passages (such as those on the antarydmin), while the more philosophical idea 
of the w^orld being enveloped by, i.e., contained in God may be instanced by the phrase 
visvasyaikam parivestitdram occurring thrice in Svet^vatara Up. and by the epithets 
viivdvdsa Sund jchgannivdsa. That both ideas (sarve^u bhutesu tisthan ; dtmani sarvdi^i bkutdni) 
were perfectly familiar to the author of our Upanisad, is clear from his giving them side by 
side in stanza 5 (tad antar asya sarvasya tad u sarvasydsya bdhyatah), and once more in 
stanza 6. 

Stanza 3 is evidently directed against materialists and atheists. This stanza is con- 
nected, by way of contrast, wdth stanza 6 (note the tu). The intervening tw^o stanzas (4 
and 5), with other metres, are consequently quotations and may have been interpolated by 
a later hand. 

One more quotation (but hardly interpolation) seems to be stanza 8, w'here the omission 
of one word (ydthdtathyatak) and the reading vyadhdt (comp, paryagdt ) for the ill-suited im- 
perfect vyadadhdt would heal the metre, though merely as to the number of syllables. Here 
Sankara takes paryagdt in the intransitive sense (samanidd agdt, diedsavad vydpity arthali), 
and he declares iukram, etc., to be neuters (in the nominative) which, however, should be 
understood as masculines (!) : “ He (the dtynan mentioned in 7) is all- pervading, is the pure 

one . . . . ; (he) the kavi .... has allotted ....”. A partial improvement on this 
interpretation is Ramacandra\s who, while accepting paryagdt— ja-gad vydpydsit, takes 

3 The word cisii, though spoiling the metre, has a function liore ; it may but need not have crept into 
the text from a gloss. 

* Only with one of the prepositions wpor, anw, adhi, d it becomes a transitive verb with its adhikaraua 
in the accusativ'e (Panini I, 4, 48). — The Vedic root t^as “to shine ” (comp, tisas and, probably, vd^tideva) 
with its causal vdsayati and also the denominative vdsayati “to perfume ” (from vdsa “perfume ”) may 
be left out of account here. The latter would, indeed, give a good meaning (essentially agreeing with our 
own conclusion), but it is (as the doubtful form vdsyanti, K^urika Up. 19) rather too late for our Upanisad. 

5 Except vaaita and vasitavya^ which, however, occur in the epics only (see Whitney, “ Roots ”), 

® Vaste being Atmanepada, its causal vdsayati really means “ to cause (somebody) to dress himself ** 
and should, therefore, bo expected to be construed like vastc, i.e., with the accusative of the thing to be 
put on {vastram vmte). But this construction is confined to its literal sense (as foimd, e.g., in Manu VIII, 
396). More frequent, from Rgvedic times, is vdsayati “to clothe with, to envelop in ” (Atm. : “to clothe 
one’s self ”) construed with the accusative of the direct and the instrumental of the remote object (sea 
Petersburg Dictionary, s.v.). 

7 Colonel Jacob’s Concordance has for it the sole passage Udvdsyam which should not be there. 

® The verb dvas occurs also in Chandogja Up. V, 10, 9 and, later than Isa Up., in N&dabindu, etc. 
It has been recognized in our passage, so far as I know, only by BMakr^r^adasa (a follower of Nimbarka). 
Other commentators speak, indeed, also of vasa nivdse, but, instead of thinking of the preposition, give 
no further explanation or a forced one, e.g , by means of bdhulaka. 
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sukram, etc., as true neuters {yad brahma paryagdt but connects sah with kaviJ^, 

etc., as referring to the same Brahma in its aspect as the personal isvara. Another improve- 
ment would seem to be possible by looking at btikram, etc., as adverbs ; but considering the 
sparing use made of adverbs in Sanskrit it must be doubted that the passage has ever been 
understood in this way. On the other hand we may, as most commentators do, understand 
sukram, etc., as accusatives dependent on paryagdt conceived transitively with the atmavid 
of the preceding stanza as its subject. As a matter of fact, parigd (as also parigam) cannot 
be shown to have ever been employed without an object (excepting only the post -Christian 
parigata “ spread out, diffused ”), and Sankara’s forced explanation, as any others based 
on it, must therefore be rejected. It is clear, moreover, that for fixing the meaning of an 
Upanisad passage no commentator can be more authoritative for us than the oldest traceable 
paraphrase of it in the Upanisads themselves, i.e., in our case, Brhadaranyaka Up. IV, 4, 
13 ; yasydnuvittah pratibtiddha dtmd . . . , sa visvakrt sa hi sarvasya kartd . . . . ^StiU, 
such constructions as in Ramacandra’s second suggestion, viz., yah sukram .... brahma 
paryagdt sarvabhdvena jhdtavdn . . . , sa brahmajhah kavih . . . . , are certainly not ad- 
missible. But we need only turn to another Upanisad for the definite solution of our pro- 
blem. Kathaka Up. V, 8, w'hich is evidently the source of our passage, runs : ya esa suptesu 
jdgarti kdmam kdmam nirmimdnah tad eva sukram tad brahma^ etc.^^ Here w^e have the 
neuter noun sukra ; here we have the masculine corresponding with the neuter (yah . . . 
tad)^ * ; and here we have the correspondence with arthdn vyadadhdt. I, therefore, regard 
ydthdtathyato 'rthdn as corrupted (through a gloss) from yo ’rthdn, because the omission of 
the relative' pronoun is utterly improbable here, and construe ; yah kavir .... arthdn 
vyadhdi (for vyadadhdt ; see above) (tat) sukram akdyam .... apdpaviddham sa (dimavit) 
paryagdt, i.e. : “ He has reached the bodiless .... Esseiice^^ (which is also) the 
Sage who has allotted , . . ”’3. 

For the interpretation of stanzas 9 to 11 and 12 to 14 first of all four general points have 
to be noticed, viz. (1) that the two triplets are meant to be exactly parallel ; (2) that the four 
terms vidyd, etc., are all of them ambiguous, and that, therefore, though in 9 and 10 and in 
12 and 13, respectively, they are, of course, used in the same sense, they m a y be used in a 
different sense in 11 and 14, respectively ; (3) that in the second half of 11 and 14, respectively, 
the gerund is more likely to mean simultaneousness than previousness, because the tw o phrases 
mrtyurn tarati and amriam a^mute are generally used without a shade of difference in the 
Indian religious language ; and (4) that by the word anyad in 10 and 13 more likely than not 
the same reference is intended as by fad in 11 and 14. 

9 The use made of Isa Up. in Brhadaranyaka Up. IV, 4, 10 ff., is quite evident : after stanza 10, 
which is identical with Isa 9, and stanza 11, which is Isa 3 slightly modified, there follows 12 which is essen- 
tially the same as Isa 7, and then, with the same metrical change as in Isa Up. from the anu^tubh to the 
tri^tubh, the paraphrase referred to above of 8. Finally, there is a correspondence in both the meaning 
and the last three words of stanza 15 with tsa 6. Brhadaranyaka Up. is as a whole of course older than 
Isa Up., but the whole section IV, 4, 8-21 introduced by tad etc ilokd bhavanti is evidently a mere medley 
of quotations (modified or not) from Isa, Kena, Kathaka and one or two unknown texts. 

Note the celebrity of the phrase tad eva Sukram tad brahma. It i* repeated in Kathaka Up. VI, 
1, and Svet^vatara IV, 2, and also used in Mahanarayaua I, 7, Maitraya^a VI, 24 and 35, and (with the 
puru^a placed above brahma, as in Bhag. Gita XIV, 3) in Mundaka III, 2, 1. 

II Comp. Kathaka Up. VI, 17 : tarn vidydc chukram amrtam. Considering the mahavakya ayam 
dUiid brahma it is strange that Sankara could not avoid having recourse to lingav'yatyaya. 

13 Or “ Light ” ; comp. Balakr^nadasa : sukram visvabfjam tcjah. 

13 Instead of the neuters we could',\of course, have masculines by regarding sukram as an adjective 
and supplying tarn (or isvaram or paramdtmdnafn) instead of tat. But the series of epithets used here is of 
the kind found generally with the neuter brahman or aksara only, and the Upanisads distinguish between 
Sukra, which is a noun, and sukla, which is an adjective. — It must also be doubted that the advaitic turn 
of Brhadaranyaka Up. IV, 4, 13 {see above) is in agreement with the (more theistic) spirit of IsiL Up. 
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Now, from (1) it follows that vidyayd and avidyayd, respectively ^ of stanza 10, which are 
parallel to sambhavdt and asambhavdt in 13, have been preferred here merely for the sake 
of the metre to vidydydi and avidydyah, respectively (which are, indeed, the Madhyandina 
readings), and that it is WTong, therefore, and unnecessary to assume with Prof. Deussen 
“ a bold ellipsis.” We have here the instrumental of comparison which, though absent from 
classical Sanskrit, is known from archaic and epical literature. Our third point also is 
in conformity with actual usage, as every Sanskritist knows. The two remaining points 
will come out in the course of our inquiry. 

Of the tw^o triplets, the one on sambhuti and asambhuti is the less problematical, because 
it gives us synonyms, and we may, therefore, expect to facilitate our further t^sk by taking 
it up first. In doing so we follow^ the Madhyandina recension, which has the two triplets 
in the reverse order to that found with the Kanvas and in most editions of the Upanisad. 
Which order is the original one can, of course, if at all, not be decided as long as we are in 
doubt as to the original meaning of the stanzas. 

In my opinion stanzas 12 to 14 Kanva counting refer to the nature of the Absolute 
{brahma- svarupa) or, respectively, the condition of the liberated. They are an answer to the 
doubt expressed in Kathaka Up. I, 29 : yeyarnprete vicikitsd manvsye : asitty eJce ndyam asiiti 
caike,^^ The Absolute, says st. 13, is difEerent from hoth mmbhava “existence” and asam- 
bhava “ non-existence. which can only mean that in regard to the common meaning of 
the word existence (jdyate 'sti vardhate viparir^ximate "paksiyate nasyaii) the Absolute is neither 
(merely) “existent” nor (merely) “non-existent.” Accordingly, in st. 12 those may be 
meant who (without being materialists^ ^) adhere to (npdsate) some sort of sunyavada'^^ and (2) 
those one-sided pantheists who believe God to be the world and nothing more.^o Stanza 14, 

14 See Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 107, and compare especially the instrumental connected with the 
Vedic preposition paras “ beyond ” (e.g., in paro mdtrayd) and with anyatra “ except ** in Buddhist Sanskrit 
(and in Pali), with hhidyaie “ keeps aloof from,” and (occasionally) with adhiha ; also the instrumental with 
sama, samdnay etc. 

15 It might be conjectured that either recension had originally but one triplet, viz., the one te which it 
now gives the first place ; that is to say, that the Upanisad started with a single triplet ; that this was modi« 
tied in a later school ; and that finally either school added to its triplet the one of the other school. But 
this is such a complicated hypothesis that it could be only accepted if we had still a trace of this evolution 
e.g., if manuscripts of one of the two recensions would have but one triplet, which is not the case. 

WTiich passage does not refer to ordinary death, as Sankara would make us believe, but (as already 
noticed by Deussen) to what the Upanisad calls the Great Passage {mahdn sdmpardyah), viz., from the 
‘•amsara to what is beyond it. See B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma's paper ‘‘ A Critique of Sankara’s Render- 
ing Yeyam prete ” in the Annamalai University Journal, vol. I, No. 2. 

17 Sarnhhava means, indeed, “ birth, production,” etc., but then also “existence ” in a quite general 
sense, as can be proved by many passages. Sambhuti, again, means primarily “ birth, origin,” etc. but 
in the Brahmana period also “ growth, increase ” and thus may also stand for existence generally. 

IS Materialists are, no doubt, the dtmahano jandh of st. 3, the vittamohena mudhdh of Kathaka Up. 
II, 6 (comp. Isa Up. 1 : md grdhah kasyasvid dhanam). For, to them our Upanisad holds out the asuryd 
lohdh ; and the Asura, as is well known, is the typical materialist denying immortality in any sense : “ ayam 
loko, ndsti parah ” iti mdni (Kathaka Up. II, 6 ; comp. Bhag. Gita XVI, 8 and 20). 

1^ Comp. BMakr^nadasa : yc . . . . prapancdbhdvarn brahmdbhyupagacchanti te andham iamah 
pravisanti .... \na hi kemlavisvdbhdvdtmakaTn brahma kimtu brahmaiva svasaktyd ndndkdram avalam- 
bate. The present-day Southern Buddhists seeing only the negative side of Nirvana also belong to this class. 

20 I. e. : who do not see that God is also sarvasydsya hdhyatah, viz., with his transcendent “three 
cjuarters.” They are worse than the assambhuti-upasakas, because they confine God to his worldly 
“quarter.” Balakr^na is inconsistent here in explaining: ye sambhutydm utpattydm ratdh kdryamdtram 
vastu manyante na kdrayiarupam iti. Considering his definition of the asambhutivada he ought to 
have said : ye saktirupam eva vasUi manyante sakUrndn paramesvaro ndstUy avadhdrayantak. For, even 
materialism, excepting perhaps its crudest form, admits of some sort of kdranardpatn vastu {svMdva). 

To understand with Sankara and most other commentators asambhuti as the avydkftd prakfti 
(whose worshippers are the ak 9 ara-upasakas of Bhag. Gita XII) is tempting, indeed ; but then sambhdti 
must be explained as God Brahma (so J^ankara) or the devas, which is for from convincing and moreover 
lenders st. 14 unintelligible. 
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finally, holds out liberation to those who understand the teaching of st. 13 ; they are 
liberated through vindsa or becoming non-existent to the world and through sambhnii or 
becoming existent as to their true nature.*' 

Turning hence to the second triplet (the first in the current editions), I shall begin by 
trying to explain it as immediately connected with the first, i.e., as referring to one more 
problem of the very nature of the first but subsidiary to it and therefore dealt with in the 
second place only in the Madhyandina (= original ?) recension. I mean the problem raised, 
in Brhadaranyaka Up. II, 4, 12, by Yajuavalkya’s statement Tia pretya sarrijmsti. It is clear 
that here again not ordinary death is the topic, but the “ Great Departure '' of the liberated. 
Now, does this event mean c^sation of consciousness in the absolute sense ? Undoubtedly 
not a few philosophers have understood it like that, though, as a rule, M’ithout denying the 
post-mortem existence of the liberated. I need only mention the jadcitmavdda attributed 
to the Mim^msakas and others, and the asannivdda recorded among other heresies in Pali 
texts ; and even in Buddhism itself the death of the liberated implies the complete cessation 
of consciousness. But Yajfiavalkya did not understand it in this way. For him the 
liberated becomes so to speak Superconscious: he loses wh- 1 we understand by 'con- 
sciousness and obtains instead the mere ’’ or unlimited consciousness of the One which, beinor 
“ without a second,” can have no objects of consciousness. And after Y. also all Ved^ntic 
systems agree in teaching that in final death limited consciousness is exchanged for unlimited 
consciousness. Assuming, then, for the moment that vidyd can, and in our triplet dees, mean 
consciousness, everything is clear : the Absolute is different from both consciousness and 
unconsciousness, i.e., in the usual meaning of these words (st. ip) ; a man 'believing it 
to be unconscious will sink down in the samsara, while the one who believes it to be conscious 
(and thus not the Absolute but only a highest person) will sink to still deeper depths (st. 9) ; 
but he who understands the teaching of st. 10 (excluding from God, the superconscious, both 
unconsciousness and limited consciousness) will ‘‘ cross death ” through the loss of his in- 
dividual consciousness and "'enjoy immortality” through superconsciousness (st. 11). 

This interpretation of the vidya-avidya triplet is, apart from its starting-point,-- 
essentially that of Balakrsna, who, while explaining the vidya-upasakas to be those who 
look at their Self as an object of knowledge {svdtmdnatn j fid navi say atvejiojxUaie), declares 
the avidya-upasakas to be such people asavidyam jmlndbhdvam dtmdinam itpdsate, the result 
being some sort of siinyavada or jaclatmavada. For, an atman that has no other than 
the empirical consciousness (vidydm=^pramd7mprameyddivyavahdram, B.) belongs through 
it to the world of experience. But can vidyd mean consciousness ” ? This meaning is 
not known to me from any other passage ; yet, considering the fluctuating use, in the older 
and even later language, of most words denoting “ to know ” or knowledge ”23^ j consider 
it possible, indeed, that our poet has here taken the liberty to make vidyd a synonym of 
sarnvid. 


21 Change of term or meaning, respectively, in third stanza of triplet (see above, p. 207, lastpara) : 
becoming non-existent *’ {vindM) for “ non-existence ” {asambhuti), and ‘‘ becoming existent ” {sambhuti) 

for “ existence ” (do.). — All commentators understand scUia as one word. But, the particle ka “ verily, 
indeed ” being exceedingly in the older language, we should rather read sa ha, 

22 Which is with B. : yan manasd na manute (Kena Up. 5). 

33 Reminding one of the English “to know ” which means both German erkennen and toissen, to 
come to know and to have a knowledge of. Sanskrit vid also, though generally used as a present perfect, 
may as well mean to come to know, to become aware, to be conscious ; compare, e.g., the frequent viddm 
cafcdra, or Brhadaraciyaka Up. I, 3, 2 te 'viduh^ or ibid. IV, 3, 21 ^wi bdhyam kimeana veda ndntaram “ is not 
conscious of anything external or internal.” 


2 
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There is a passage in the Aiiandavalli of the Taittiriya Up., viz., its sixth anuvaka and 
beginning of the seventh, which so strikingly approaches the view I have taken above of the 
two triplets that I cannot help reproducing it here in full : asann eva sa bhavaii asad brahmeti 
veda cet [asti brahmeti cedveda santam enam taio vidur iti jj (comp. Isa 12-13). {iasyaisa 
eva sarira dirm) (interpolation), aihdto ^n'iijpra&naJ}> (a “ subsidiary problem/’ see above, 
p. 209) 1 utdvidvdn (i.e., as one without consciousness) lokam pretya fcascana gacchati j 

dho vidvdii (as a conscious being) awwm lokam pretya kascit samainuid u jj^^) so ^kdmayata 
bahu 8 yam prajdyeyeti | sa tapas iaptud idam sarvam asrjata yad idam kimca (comp. Jsa la-b) ( 
tat srstvd tad evdnu prdvisat (comp. Jsa la : Imvdsyam) j tad anu pravUya sac ca tyac cdbhavat 
(i.e., both prapahca and prapahcabhava, nature and the supernatural, not merely one of 
them ; comp. Isa 13) niruktam cdniruktarn ca nilayanam cdnilayanam ca vijndnarn cdvijUdnarn 
ca (consciousness and unconsciousness = ordinary and transcendent consciousness ; comp. 
Isa 10) satyam cdnrtam ca (explanation follows) ] satyam abhavat (i.e. :) yad idam kimca (viz., 
the prapanca ; see above) tat satyam (empirical reality) ity dcaksate (and, consequently, 
anrtam—asat—ihe supernatural) | tad apy esa sloko bhavaii j asad vd idam agra dsit, tato vai 
sad ajdyata (i.e. : sambhava from asambhava, the supernatural being the non-existent from 
the worldly point of view) ] , etc.®^) 

It now remains to be seen whether in the Kanva text the different position of the 
triplets may not be an indication of their having from the start been understood there in a 
different waj". One thing, I believe, is certain, viz., that here not the same sort of logical 
sequence (confirmed by Taitt. Up.) as in the Madhyandina text can be established. With 
the Madhyandjnas both triplets belpng to metaphysics ; with the Kanvas the second (on 
sambhuti^ etc,), whatever it may mean there, can also oniy belong to this province, but 
the first may well for them have ajways had an ethical rather than metaphysical bearing. 
For, the very fact that the vidya-avidya triplet stands first here seems to exclude from it a 
meaning of these terms which cannot (as it can in the Madhyandina text) be derived or guessed 
from the preceding verses. Here, then, vidyd and avidyd were in all likelihood understood 
in a less uncommon sense which might even have come in vogue already in the Madhyandina 
school as an optional explanation. For, it was well-nigh inevitable that the triplet came to 
be referred to “ knowledge ” and “ ignorance,” or par^ vidy§< and aparS. vidy^, or karman, 
respectively, and so it is, indeed, understood in all commentaries preserved to us (with the 
sole exception of Balakrsnadasa’s, so far as I know) in spite of the difficulty arising from 
anyad in st. 10 for which in this case some other word than brahma must be supplied. 

This view of the triplet can be substantiated by several Upani^ds. Kathaka Up. 
speaks of vidyd and avidyd as “ widely different ” (II, 4) and • understands by vidyd that 
“ wisdom ” (prajhdna. II, 24), i.e., dimavidyd, which caimot bp gained by tarka (II, 9), pra- 
vacana, medhd, and baku'irnia (II, 23) ; and it calls avidyd the ignorance of the sensualist 

2 4 It is not possible here to understand vidvdn and avidvdn in the ordinary sense, because we have 
every reason to assume that at the time of Taitt. Up. the necessity of jnana for mok5a was no longer ques- 
tioned by anybody, the problem being only whether karman too was necessary, and how long. Moreover 
the context shows that vijndnarn (line 11) can only mean consciousness, as in §loka 2 (quotation!) of Taitt. 
Up, TI, 5, the parallelism of which with verse 3 of our triplet is evident. 

25 It is hardly possible to make out the age of this section in relation to Isa Up. I am inclined to 
believe that these anuvakas are earlier than l^a Up. (though not, perhaps, as a part of Taitt Up.), but Dr. 
Belvalkar classifies them (Taitt. Up. II, 6<8) as a late interpolation in the Anandavalli, which, as a whole, 
he is probably right in regarding as posterior to l4a Up. (Hist, of Hid. Phil,, vol. II, pp. 98 and 135). 

Possibly it meant the same with them, originally, as with the MMhyandinas ; but see the commen- 
taries. How enigmatic the whole Upani^ad had become also to the Madhyandinas is shown by Mahidhara’s 
constant alternative explanations. I do not propose to discuss here the various views about the triplet. 
Not one of them gives complete satisfaction. Mahiclhara, e.g,, starts with the seemingly excellent idea of 
understanding asambhuti as a denial of reincarnation (which, by the way, does not exclude the belief in a 
continuance after death), but then finds himself compelled to explain sambhdti as the atmani 
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(11. 4 ; vittarmheiia mudhah II, 6, the kdmakdmin of Bhag. Gita II, 70), who prefers enjoy- 
ment to spiritual welfare {preyas to sreyas, II, 2), and the mock- wisdom of philosophical 
materialism (II, 5-6). So also Maitr^yana Up. (VIII, 9) calls ctvidyd or “ false learning ” 
the doctrine imparted to the Asuras by Brhaspati (Sukra). Munciaka Up. understands by 
avidyd (I, 2, 8-9) the apard vidyd of the Karmakanda (I, 1, 4-5), speaks with contempt of the 
pious vaidikas (I, 2, 1-10, source of Bhag. Gita II, 42 fiE.), and denies brahmaloka to be acces- 
sible through karman (nasty akrta^, krtena, I, 2, 12) — which seems to be the very attitude 
declined in Isa Up, 2, Vidyd appears in Mun(iaka Up. as samyag-jridna (III, 1, 5). In 
Kena Up. also vidyd is dtmavidyd (12), and this higher wisdom is expressly stated to be 
difEerent from empirical knowledge (3 and ll).^^ 

On this basis, then, we have the choice of understanding vidyd and avidyd either as 
dtmavidyd and any other vidyd (orthodox or heterodox), or (viz., abrdhmanavcU, Anantikjllrya) 
as dtmavidyd and karman. But, since in those texts vidyd, as contrasted with avidyd, 
means always dima^ or brahma -vidyd only, we are N o t at liberty to understand by it, as 
Sankara does, the polytheistic thec^ogy (devatdvisayarn jndnam) which he contrasts here as 
a higher science (vidyd) with the sacrificial or lower science (avidyd) with which it is connected. 
For, the sacred text he refers to for it (viz., vidyayd tad drohanti \ vidyayd devalokah j Tia tatra 
daksi7)d yanti | karmaxhd pitflokah) does not support his view, because devaloka, as the 
terminus of the devayana, is in the older Upani^ds the world “ from which there is no return,'" 
as is clear from even the quotation itself ; and we cannot help admitting that the conjunction 
impossible except for a fool, according to Sankara, of the knowledge of the Absolute with 
any other knowledge or with karman^^ has actually been performed by the author of our 
Upani^d who was hardly a fool, though a strong advocate of that very theory of jnanakar- 
masamuccaya so passionately combated in the later Advaita. We may, however, concede 
to Sankara that a juxtaposition of what is phalavat and aphalavat (karman and vidya) is not 
likely in a passage like ours. But this leads us just to deny that the noun to be supplied 
for anyad in st. 10 is phalam. Phalam is unlikely also because of the forced construction 
it demands (ellipsis), avidd and vidyd, being not themselves phala or not^ phala but 
only productive or not productive of such. Curiously enough, this has been overlooked 
by all except Kuranarayana, a follower of Ramanuja, who supplies the word moksa-sddhanam 
which is, indeed, quite acceptable. One more supplement, viz., kevalam, for both vidyd and 
avidyd, is employed by all commentators, and this is really indispensable for making sense of 
the triplet. Now, vidyd being dtma- or brahmavidyd, avidyd must be either non-Vedantic 
philosophy or karman (with the science relating thereto) ; and, as liberation is in our Upani^d 
taught to result from vidyd and avidyd Combined, this combination can with a champion 
for karman not well be one of brahmavidya and anviksiki, or the like, but only the 
well-known one of the jn^na- and the karma-kan(la. And so we may now explain the triplet 
as follows. 

The Upanif^d, as already stated, begins with a vigorous protest against nai^karmya. 
After dealing, as equally necessary, in stanzas 1 and 2 with the Way of Works and in 3 to *8 
with the Way of Knowledge it takes up their mutual relation in the triplet on vidyd and 
avidyd. Those who neglect or reject vidyd, it says, are condemned to darkness (low births), 
and those who pride themselves with vidyd, rejecting Action, are condemned to still greater 
darkness (9), because they are worse than the man who has no knowledge but does his duty.^^^ 

27 Kena Up. 3 and 12 seem to correct Isa Up. by removing the instrumentals of st. 10 and the 
apparent obscurity of st. 11, but the third and fourth khancia of Kena Up. are imdoubtedly prio.: to Isa 
Up. The chronological relation of Kathaka and Mundaka to Isa Up. is not clear (Dr. Belvalkar thinks 
they are later) ; Mai tray ana Up. is, of course, later. 

28 Yad atmaikatvavijndnam tan na k€nacit karmand jiid nan (arena vd hy amudhah samnccicUati, 

39 The preference given here to the avidya-upusaka ii, in confoimanc© with the polemical attitude 
taken from the out jet by our author. 
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Neither by caram alone nor by vidya alone can the goal be reached (10), but he who recognizes 
and practises both until his end, is by both together released from rebirth (11). 

There is in the Visnu-Purana (VI, 6) a remarkable story (referred to by Ramanuja in 
his Sribh^ya) which makes use, though not saying so, of the triplet as explained above. 
There were two kings, we are told, called Kh&ndikya and Kesidhvaja, of whom the former 
was a great authority in the karmamarga, while the latter was well-versed in atmavidya. 
But Kesidhvaja wanted liberation and for this purpose took also to sacrifices (iydja so "pi 
suhahun yajmn), viz., in order to “ brahTnavidyam adhifthdya iartum mfiyum avidyayd"" 
At one time, being at a loss concerning a prayak^itta, he asked for and obtained instruction 
from Khandikya, whom he then, at his request, rewarded with atmavidya in the place of a 
daksin&, and so at last both of them were in possession of the twofold means of liberation.^® 

I said that in the Kanva recension the connection of the first with the second triplet is 
less evident than with the Madhyandinas. Still, here also the connection can be easily 
established, viz., by means of the question whether the double effort expected of the mumuk§u 
in the first triplet is really worth being made, if it results in a state which according to some 
philosophers is tantamount to non-existence. 

To return now to the problem of the different position of the triplets in the two recensions, 
I would say that this discrepancy is less difficult to be accounted for on the supposition 
that the MMhyandina text is the older one.^^ Por, then we could assume that the 
position of the triplets was intentionally reversed by the K^^vas, because of the greater 
importance they attached to the vidya-avidy4 triplet in the sense in which they understood 
it, after the original meaning had been forgotten or put in the shade by the new one. On 
the other hand there is this to be said in favour of the Kaiiva text, that in it the position 
and meaning of the said triplet is in harmony with what seems to be the principal object of 
the author of the Upani^ad, viz,, the inculcation of samuccaya^^ j that, looked at from 
this point of view, the position of the triplets as found with the Kanvas might appear to be 
the original one, as it could here be accounted for by the author’s wish to deal first with the 
practical, and for him more important, problem of the mok^asadhana before dealing with a 
merely theoretical doubt. Jn this case, then, the Madhyandinas, without (rather than with) 
changing the meaning of the vidya-avidyA. triplet, would have reversed the position of the 
triplets in favour of what appeared to them the more logical order. There is, however, one 
serious drawback in this second hypothesis, viz., its inability to refer the words anyad and 
tad occurring in both triplets to one and the same word and the only one which can be supplied 
for them without difficulty and from the wording of the Upani^«d itself. The first impression 
of the unbiassed reader, and the last after having carefully examined everything implied, 
must, in my opinion, inevitably be that both these words in either triplet cannot originally 
refer to anything else but the Absolute (the brahman called tad in st, 4. and 5, and sukram 
in 8). The Absolute — our author meant to say — is neither merely existent and conscious 
nor merely non-existent or unconscious (st. 10 and 13), but is rathei both (st. 11 and 14), 
viz., the latter from the worldly point of view and the former in ^ higher (metaphysical) 
sense, i.e., within its own realm which is not really accessible to definitions (yato vdeo 
nivartante), 

3® The point of the story has been entirely missed by Prof. Wilson, because he was not aware of its 
source. 

That is to say, in this particular point, but not necessarily as regards the readings vidydydh and 
avidydydh, 

32 Note the emphasis laid once more on works in the concluding section of the Upani^ad (st, 17). 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN SIGNS OF THE ‘ INDUS SCRIPT ’ AND SIGNS IN THE 
CORPUS ll!^SCRlPTIONUM ETRVSCARVM. 

By Db. GIUSEPPE PICCOLI. 

As Orientalists are aware, there has been discovered, np to April 1931, in the basin of 
the Indus, at Mohenjodaro' and Harappa, an ancient script in syllabic writing. I propose 
to show that certain characteristic signs recurring in this script will be seen to be identical 
with those found on various Etruscan utensils and monumental remains. 

For the present we shall consider all those puzzling signs, which, while not identified 
with the elements of any Etruscan alphabet, can be compared with similar signs in the records 
of the Indus script, as also those characters and initial letters of typical Etruscan alphabets 
which are found in the Indus script. It will be well to note, in advance, that in the case 
of the Etruscan remains the signs are generally found isolated, on the inside, on the edges 
or on the bases of the bowls, cups, pottery vases or other objects x>^rtaining to the tombs. 
The same signs or marks appear, moreover, at the top and at the foot of epigraphs, on tomb 
covers, on small clay pyramids, on partition walls (e.g., in the Cavone di Fantibassi), and, 
finally, on the squared blocks of travertin of the Etruscan walls of Perugia. 

With these prefatory remarks, we may turn to the comparative tables, A and B, re- 
produced on the annexed Plate, in which are shown those signs of the Indus script^ (col. A) 
which in their forms and arrangement recall corresponding signs in the Corjms Inscriptionum 
Etniscarum and the Corjpits Inscriptionum Italicarum^ (col. B). The identity of the signs 
in the two columns is clear and definite, inasmuch as the correspondence between them is 
remarkable. Possibly the solution of some Etruscan problem may provide a more reason- 
able explanation than that the resemblance is a purely fortuitous coincidence. 

Let us now compare individual signs of the CIE. (which have been indicated by Arabic 
numerals only) with signs of the Indus script (indicated by Roman numerals). Rather than 
follow a purely consecutive order, I shall follow the criterion of greater rareness or singularity, 
some of the Etruscan signs standing out as peculiar and not represented in any hitherto known 
ancient alphabet. But first of all, attention may be drawn to the theory of the introduction 
by the Etruscans* into Latium of the Greek alphabet of the Chalcidian lonians. Since the 
classical tradition tells us of two types of Greek alphabets, characterised respectively by their 
similarity to, or dissimilarity from, the Phoenician and Pelasgian alphabets, it remains to 
decide w hich of these two types of Greek alphabet it is that the Etruscans handed down to us. 
Perchance the signs of our Indus script may be able to give us some enlightenment in this 
connexion. It should be noted as not irrelevant to our investigation that the latter script 
has come to light from the ‘ Indus Valley Civ^ilization,’ in which peoples of various races and 
cultures must have come together, among whom were also people of ' Mediterranean Race.’^ 
There have, further, been discovered there a variety of relics of inestimable value for the 
study of Egyptian, Babylonian, etc., cultures, as may be seen from the shrewd observations 
of the eminent writers who have contributed the several chapters in the great work published 
by Sir J. Marshall. 

1 Sir John Marshall, Mokenjo daro and the Indus Cimlization, 3 vols., London, 1931 ; IlliiMrated London 
NewSf 1924 and 1920 ; Annual Reports, A.SJ., 1923-24 et seq, 

^ In JR AS., April 1932, p. 466 f G. R. Hunter, after several visits to the sites, has collated and arranged, 
with their variations, all the signs in his note entitled “ Mohenjo-daro — Indus Epigraphy.” The Roman 
numerals in col. A of the accompanying Plate correspond with those given in Mr. Hunter’s ” Sign List ” 
{ib., pp. 494-503). 

3 Carolus Pauli, Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Leipzig, 1893-1902. 

A. Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum, Turin, 1867 ; id., Supplementi I, 11, III. 

In this paper these two works are referred to by the initials, CIE. and CII. respectively. 

4 V. Helbig, Bull. delVInst., 1883, p. 169f. 

5 The races of the ‘ Indus population ’ are thus speciHed in Marshall’s work (1) Proto- Australoid, 
t2) Mediterranean Race. (3) Mongolian branch of the Alpine Stock, and (4) Alpine Race. 
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Confining ourselves here to the script found at Mohenjodaro, we may note that it contains 
signs in common with the Vikramlchol inscription,® and with old inscriptions found specially 
in Central Asia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. For some of the signs an Asiatic provenance has 
been unmistakably established. Certain signs, again, have been interpreted as meaning 
‘ son \ ‘ sun ‘ moon ’, ‘ temple ‘ king ^ ‘ god ’ ; others as representing charms. In parti- 
cular Prof. S. Langdon has noted that : 

(1) the Indus inscriptions are to be read from right to left ; 

(2) some of the signs must be independent of the phrases or words ; 

(3) certain signs are similar to those of ancient inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Egypt, etc.; 

(4) these it may be possible to interpret with the aid of old Sumerian ; 

(5) the Indus script is predominantly syllabic. 

It is indeed interesting to find linguistic afi&nities with words of the Sumerian, Elamite 
and other kindred tongues, and between certain signs and letters of the Br^hmi script. Take 
the instance of the Indian (Sans.) word mvdrd, Gk. a ‘ lump of (hot) metal 

Sumerian mvdru, ‘ comb Now the sign representing a comb occurs frequently both on 
the ancient ‘ Hyderabad pottery ’ and on that found in the Indus Valley. 

In the CIE. also we find a syllabic script predominant, reading from right to left a preva- 
lent feature, and in certain inscriptions several signs w^hich should be regarded as independent 
or separate from the lines of script, etc. — a few coincidences, not fortuitous, these, which must 
not be overlooked. Nor must we forget the “ Etruscan affinities in a Has Shamra tablet 
poiatedoutby the late Dr. A. H.Sayce,"^ where that illustrious scholar agrees with the present 
wTiter in some of his grammatical and lexical remarks,® and where he considers the Etruscan 
words aisar, aesar, eisery ‘ god quoting in evidence xlaoi, (tfol, vtto Tvp'p^n^oy (Hesychius), as 
related to A - s - r of the tablet referred to. 

In this connexion reference should be made also to the cases of material correspondence 
between, for example, the Etruscan iluu of the famous ‘ Devotio ’ of Monte Pitti (Campiglia 
Marittima) and the Akkadian l-lurriy a family or clan name, which also occurs frequently in 
Sumerian epigraphs ; with the Hittite lldni, the name of a divinity in several hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ; with the Chaldean lloUy a name for the supreme deity found in inscriptions in 
Asia and Mesopotamia ; with the Yoruba llo-, llu^, roots of place and family names in Northern 
Nigeria. 

Availing of the decipherment of some signs of the Indus script which decorate some 
pieces of pottery excavated at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, we shall try to interpret the 
corresponding signs of the CIE. For the present the following brief notes are recorded for 
consideration : — 

(a) The signs9 II, VI, X, XXXVIII, XLII, XLIII in col. A are numerals. These 
signs occur respectively “ under the base of a small vase CIE. 3316 ; on a piece of broken 
tufa stone CIE. 5019 ; “ under the base of vases ”, CII. 2260® ; on the upper side of a 
weaver’s weight ”, CIE. 8368 ; in the Cavone di Fantibassi, “ Just half-way along the trench ”, 
CIE. 8427® ; on the neck and on the middle of an oinochoe ”, CIE. 8304 ; ‘‘ under the base ” 
of the saucers, CIE. 8302 and 8303 ; “ on the walls of the excavated way ”, CIE. 8427** ; 

6 Indian Antiquary, LXII (1933), p. 58 f. 

7 JRAS,, 1932, Pt. I, p. 43 f. 

® Cf. my paper on the “ Metodo etimologico-combinatorio per I’interpretazione dei test! etnischi in 
the Actes du deuxieme Congres International de Linguistes, Geneva, 1933. 

» The sign Ha (col. A) engraved, for instance, on the cup CIE. 8066 is usually confused with the sign 
Ilh or the sign VI. Here, however, we have to deal with two different signs, inasmuch as that of CIE. 8066 
is a syllabic sign, while those of CIE. 5089, CII. 2260'’, etc., are niunerals, rather than “ lapidary's marks,” 
as will be seen when I deal with this question. 
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so also under the lines of the inscription CIE. 2458 and in the middle of the stone is found 
the same sign as II, and which, from its form and position cannot be considered to be a iett^ 
forming part of the inscription itself. 

(6) The sign XCV in col. A is an ideograph, and probably a title, with its two variations 
respectively, which are indeed frequently met “ in the middle of the base ” of the saucer, 
CIE. 8324® ; on the inside ’’ of the cup, CIE. 8435 ; to the right and beneath the inscription 
on the “ sepulchral tile ”, CIE. 4715 ; in the middle and beneath the inscription on the sepul- 
chral tile ”, CIE. 4726 ; “on several isolated blocks of travertin of the Etruscan walls of 
Perugia ”, CIE. 3309 and 3319 ; on top of the “ sepulchral tile ”, CIE. 4731* ; “ on the front 
of the tomb ”, CIE. 4947, to which the numeric value of X was ass^ed. 

(c) The signs CXIX in col. A are regarded as the initials of some name or else of a solemn 
formula. These appear (“ once only ”) upon the blocks of tte Etruscan walls of Perugia, 
CIE. 3323* ; as a component of a monogram engraved on the cup CIE. 9339 ; as a component 
of another mcmogram “ beneath the bases of the vases ”, CII. 2260^ 

The sign CXX, which is also frequent in the Etruscan alphabets, might have the value 
of o ; the sign CXIV d, as in Brahnu ; the sign XXIX open at the bottom probably re- 
presents ( ), that is to say, a repetition of the sign LII. So the two vertical strokes, 

rather long and straight (thus : || ), especially when found by themselves on certain Etruscan 
objects, might represent the number XX. 

(d) The signs ( , > , very often accompanied by +, x , which are found isolated at 
the end of various Etruscan inscriptions, may also be interpreted as or perhaps as the 
initial of some name or solemn formula. The same may be said of the sign II engraved upon 
the cup CIE. 8066. 

The following call for separate consideration : — 

“ The form of a letter which is not Faliscan ”, CIE. 8296, identical with the sign III 
(col. A) ; the design of a “ waggon ”, CIE. 4706, similar to VII ; the sign CIE. 8529, which 
was connected with the Greek xj/, identical with XV ; the sign CIE. 4722, which was regarded 
as th conjunct, similar to XXIX ; the last letter “ not closed ” of CIE. 4788, identical with 
XXIX^ ; the sign “ on the front of the tomb ” likened to the form of a “ number representing 
100 ”, similar to LX ; the sign CIE. 8069, which is perhaps only an initial of the type of 
XCVII. In like manner we may associate with CXVEI the sign CIE. 8183, which was inter- 
preted as a Faliscan m, or a Latin M (=1000) ; and so also the sign CIE, 8377, which was 
connected with the Latin X or the Faliscan may be found in the Indus sign XCVIII. 

Finally attention should be drawn to the “ circular shape of the Etruscan alphabetic 
elements, comparable with the Indus forms II, III, LII, in which is reflected a common origin 
with the same signs that appear in the ancient inscriptions of Mesopotamia. 


THE WISE SAYINGS OF NAND RISHI. 

By Pandit ANAND KOUL, President oe the Srinagar Municipality {Retired,) 

Kashmir is a land of striking contrasts. Its snow-clad and sunlit panorama of moun* 
tains, its mirror-Uke lakes and sparkling springs, its silvery rivers and streamlets, its emerald- 
green dales and hills — in short, its varied scenery of vast grandeur and little beauty-spots — 
while charming those in pursuit of worldly pleasure and enjoyment, afford peace of mind, 
mingled with bliss, to those striving for the attainment of a higher purpose, the solution of 
the riddle of life. This land has produced, in the past, many saints and seers, among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who preached virtue and moral truths with such eloquence and 
poetic power as to sink deep into the hearts of the people. 

10 Prof. S. lAngdon {vide Marshail’e work cited above) thinks their circular shape and sequence are 
unusual, and that “ they were probably manufactured in Mesopotamia.’' 
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Amongst such saints was the famous Nandrishi, aZiflw Shaittul-'alam or ShaiHi Nuru’d- 
din of Tsrar, about whom a Persian poet has fitly sung thus : — 

“ Shai^ Nuru’d-din — lustre.beams forth from the dust oS his grave, 

“ A variety of grace flows out from his holy soul/’ 

A brief outline of the life of this renowned saint has already been given by me in this 
journal (vide vols. LVIII and UX), A number of his sayings, which I have been able to 
collect, are reproduced with English trandations, below. Pregnant with eternal truth and 
eminent wisdom as they are, they show that he was not only a great seer in the world beyond 
but also a sage humanist, whose mission in life was to teach the highest morals in sweet, 
terse and inspiring language. These wise and vivid sayings represent ancient culture, and 
display what is best and finest in humanity. Their study stimulates theological and phHo- 
Bophical thought. They contribute to the evolution of human ethics and, moreover, possess 
a poetic charm dominated by measureless power to moralize and spiritualize. In short, they 
are an ideal gift of olden times to the modem age, fuU of perennial interest and value to deep 
thinkers, as well as to philologists and Oriental scholars, whose aim is to make history re^ 
live for us by their researches into things antique. 

(1) Adam aJcuy ta hyim htjim war — 

Ah layi mukhta ta ak layi na Mr. 

Tsandun ti ddr^ arkhor ii ddr, 

ArkJior dsi na barkhurddr, 

Man is the same [but] of different qualities ; 

One is worth a pearl, another is not worth a shell. 

Sandal is wood, arkhor is wood, [but] 

Arkhor is not of any use. 

No carpenter in Kashmir will work with the poisonous arkhor (Rhus Wallichii), The sap 
of the green wood causes weals and blisters. 

(2) Adana archand karay no me Tas, 

W uni fyoni tsetas greki vizi nun. 

I performed no devotion to Him (God) in ray younger da^^s ; 

Now, at the moment of boiling [food], I have remembered [to obtain] salt. 

I.e., too late. 

(3) Akis ditut narma ta kMsay. 

Akis jandah palds nay. 

Akis ditut harni-nydsay, 

Akis tsur dy dordn Lkdsay. 

To one Thou [0 God] gavest shawl and linen. 

To another not even a rag quilt. 

To one Thou [O God] gavest [enough for enjoyment] just near his own house 
door, 

To another thieves came running from [such a long distance as] Lhasa 
[and stole all he possessed]. 
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(4) Asiye ta buckis bhojan dizey, 

Nanis pritsh zi na hyd chay zdt. 

Tava sati, sdsa gun puni prdvizey, 

Hd Nandi ! suhry rdviy na zdh. 

If thou caust afford, provide the hungry with food. 

Do not inquire from the nude what his caste is (i.e., of whatever caste he 
may be, clothe him). 

By doing so, thou shalt obtain virtue one thousand times over. 

0 Nand ! a virtuous deed shall never be lost. 

(5) Awivcd bhangi-kon tcopiin viaiddnay ; 

Chis kdghaz kardn dasit kyU ; 

'"llmuk kalima likhuk ada tasay. 

Su kaih zdU dv wasit kyU ? 

In the beginning the hemp plant grew on a plain ; 

It was beaten down and made into paper ; 

Then [after undergoing such affliction] the word of learning was written on it. 
Which class was it degraded to ? (i.e., on the contrary, it became elevated 
and consecrated). 

(6) Buthd chalit, bdnga parit ; 

Kaiva zdna, Rishi ! kydh chuy wasawas. 

Deshana rust 'umrd bharat ; 

Dajlam tee namaz karat kas. 

Having washed thy face, thou hast called the believers to prayer ; 

How can I know, O hishi ! what thou feelest in thy heart, or what thy 
bows are for ? 

Thou hast lived a life without seeing [God] ; 

Tell me to whom didst thou offer prayer. 

(i. e. a hypocrite). 

(7) Gdnth kydh zdnl yira ivasun. 

Khar kydh zani saha sund zyuth, 

Shdnt kydh zdni lolun ta rasun, 

Hdnth kydh zdni prasun kyuth. 

What does a kite know of swimming ? 

What does an ass know of the prey of a tiger ? 

What does a pious w^oman know of murmuring and being displeased I 
Does a barren woman know what labour is 1 

(8) Grah yeli dsiy kdsun Shdhas 

Teli ho sapadiy Tdzi Bhalti kdru 

When the King (God) wills to remove ill-luck from thee, 

Then it will be like Tazi Bhatt's arrow. 

Explanation. — Tazi Bhatt rose to high position under King Zainul-abidin ^1421-72 a.d.). 
He was originally a poor man. The Kang once placed a ring upon a wall and issued a procla- 
mation that whoever could shoot an arrow from a certain distance straight through the ring 

3 
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should receive a reward. The best archers in the kingdom tried, but none succeeded. One 
day Tazi Bhatt, who was passing that way, firing his arrows in all directions in a most reck- 
less fashion, came to the place where the ring was suspended, and, more from a playful feeling 
than from any thought of accomplishing the difficult feat, let go an arrow, which, to his great 
astonishment, passed clean through the ring. He was immediately conducted to the pre- 
sence of the King, who praised him and gave him the promised reward. 

(9) Gudan^ chay til cirdghas : 

Giidanic rani chey bdghac hiy : 

Gndanic rani chey ndra-phdh Mdgas : 

Gndariic rani chey panani ziy: 

Gudmiic rani chey brdnd sanguias. 

Doyim rani chey mulan drot : 

Triyam rani chey hay zan krvlas : 

Tsiirim rani chey gharibas ghatof. 

The first wife is [like] oil to a lamp ; 

The first wife is [like] a flower-bush in a gardm ; 

The first wife is [like] the warmth of a fire in January- February ; 

The first wife is [like] one’s own earnings. 

The first wife is [like] a step up to the door^hain. 

The second wife is [like] a sickle [applied] to the roots ; 

The third wife is [like] soot on the front door : 

The fourth wife is [like] darkness to the pocsr. 

(10) Haras nindar piyam yutdm pava gom ; 

Karas doh grinz tsdm na ale. 

Adana gharey kddan me ivah gom, 

Nit pathas me hekim na tsak, 

Teli pyos fikri yUi Watun koh gom ; 

Put dm bor ivati kiulum na thak. 

Tsyunum na yutdm mandenen doh gom, 

Zyunum na kentsha lajim pat a y ha k, 

I fell asleep in Har (June- July) until the stream of water dried up ; 

On no single day did it appeal to me to work. 

While yet forming, the alluvial deposit [in the stream] got washed away ; 

I could not carry turfed earth to the fields. 

I came to my senses when Watayan became difficult to ascend like a hill ; 

The load pressed [heavily] on my back, but I did not take rest on the way ; 

I did not see until the day finished at noon ; 

I did not gain anything until a cry to halt reached me. 

(11) Hamm kydhtum me, Hara gutskum, 

Sor kaji trdvit tamiy kaji drds. 

Pur kun pakdn ta walk mukajim : 

Lajim buchi ta taivaij as. 

Something was shaken from me ; I desired to find God. 

I came with that desire, after abandoning all [other] desires. 

In going towards the East (i.e., towards God) the path cleared for me ; 

I got hungry, and therefore I came. 

{To be continued,) 
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The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 
by Robert Sewell. Published, under Orders 
of Government, by the University of Madras. 
Edited by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., 
Hon.Ph.U. Pp. xiv -)~ 4ol ; map. Madras, 1932. 
Rs. 10. 

Robert Sewell always saw the forest, however 
numerous the trees. His Lists of Antiquities is a 
model survey, topographical, condensing in handy 
and intelligible form a mass of information, still 
invaluable, for every district and taluk in the 
Madras Presidency. It is a pity that his lead was 
never followed. His history of Vijayanagar is a 
masterpiece of shrewd scholarship. Although much 
new material has come to light since 1900, when it 
was first published, there is little in it that requires 
correction, and its reissue in facsimile a quarter of a 
century later is evidence of its soundness. 

The last fifteen years or so of Sewell’s life were 
devoted to preparing the volume now under review. 
Hewas well equipped for the task by years of patient 
work on the intricacies and pitfalls of Indian chro- 
nology. Among the many thousands of inscriptions 
recorded in S. India (up to 1923) Sewell wisely 
concentrated on those which he “ vetted ” sound. 
A few undated records of outstanding historical value 
are also included in this collection. The inscriptions 
are arranged in chronological order, and are corre- 
lated with the general trend of Indian (and Sinhalese) 
history by the frequent insertion of short explana- 
tory paragraphs at appropriate points. The record 
begins with A^ka and ends with Queen Victoria, 
covering just over 300 pages. It is preceded by a 
short introduction to the early period up to the 
second century A.D., and succeeded by an exhaus- 
tive series of dynastic genealogies, with aimota- 
tions, which runs to nearly 90 pages. Sewell is never 
dogmatic or argumentative ; the academical contro- 
versies with which Indian history bristles he leaves 
alone, simply stating that “authorities ” differ. 

The value of this work can hardly be overrated. 
It supplies the foundation and framework for the 
reconstruction of S. Indian history, and brings into 
one view the imceasing interplay of cultural and 
political forces through a period of over two thousand 
years. It is a unique source -book of permanent 
worth. 

Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s editing is judi- 
cious. SeYrelVs text he leaves untouched, indicating 
in short footnotes such modifications as are needed. 
He also contributes a map and an index. The index 
is a little puzzling in parts, e.g., there are 16“ Kjish- 
nas,” and it takes time to sort them out ; entry 
No. I refers to three different persons ; Nos. 3, 


5 and 6 all refer to the same person, while No. 4 is 
the river of that name. Some references to Venka- 
tappa of Keladi appear imder “ Venkatappa,” 
others under “ Kejadi,” and there is no cross refe- 
rence ; and so forth. 

The Madras Government, with their usual readi- 
ness to promote S. Indian research, have financed 
the publication. 

F. J. R. 


Etudes D’Orientalisme, publiees par le Musee 

Guimet a la memoire de Raymonde Linossier. 

2 vois. 10X6^ in.; pp. vii+562, wdth 70 plates 

and numerous illustrations in the text. Paris, 

Ernest Leroux, 1932. 

The graceful prefatory words of M. Rene Grousset 
and the papers contributed spontaneously by so 
many distinguished French scholars, which fill these 
two handsomely illustrated volumes, bear testimony 
to the high esteem felt for the brilliant young lady 
to whose memory they have been dedicated. Men- 
tion can be made here of only a few papers that 
may specially appeal to our Indian readers. The 
first, by the late Raymonde Linossier herself, is a 
collection of descriptive labels, serving, when thus 
printed collectively, as a catalogue, of the Tibetan 
paintings in the Loo collection — models of what 
such descriptions should be — that will be very use- 
ful to students of Tibetan Buddhist iconography. 
Then there is a suggestive paper by Madame Fouclier 
on a type of coinage of Pancala, in which she has, 
correctly, we venture to think, interpreted the 
figure on certain coins reproduced by Cunningham 
(cf. C.A.I.f Pi. VII, nos. 12, 13 and 15), not as Agni 
nor as a ‘ five-branched tree,’ but as a five-hooded 
nuga. Mme. Foucher, in seeking an explanation of 
this symbol, draws attention to the snake legends 
associated with Pancala, and suggests that we may 
have here evidence of a connexion between coins and 
the patron divinities and religious sites of the towns 
where they were minted. Wo think, however, it 
should Le considered wdiether this may not have 
been a dynastic symbol; and in this connexion at- 
tention may be invited to the views contained in 
Mr, K. P, Jayaswal's article on the ‘ History of 
India, c. 150 a.d. to 350 A.D.’ (Pt. I, Ch. iv) in 
JBORS,, XIX (1933). 

In the paper entitled ‘ Mesopotamian and Early 
Indian Art ; Comparisons,’ Dr. C. L. Fabri has pre- 
sented, with useful illustrative sketches, a series of 
striking parallels in selected elements of Indian art, 
viz. (1) the Zikkurrat motif, (2) the sim disc, (3) the 
sacred tree, (4) the jug of superfluity, (5) the lion 
and the bull, (6) the throne with the lion leg, (7) 
winged animals and other fanciful creatures, (8) the 
hair curls of the Buddha, and (9) the meJchald girdle* 
The correspondences revealed are quite patent, and 
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we shall look forward to the publication of the 
complete material collected, of which this pape^ 
contains but samples. Dr. Fabri would emphasise 
two conclusions, firstly, that a long connexion be- 
tween Indian and Westem.Asian art must necessarily 
be supposed, and, secondly, that “ it is not Persia, 
or at least not only Persia from which Western 
elements of Indian art are borrowed, but both 
Persian and Indian art have borrowed from a corn- 
mon source, mainly independently from each other : 
and this accounts for the partial similarities as well 
as the great differences of Persian and Indian art 
alluded to by recent authors.” 

In another paper M. Rene Grousset points to 
correspondences between the Pala and Sena art of 
India and that of which examples are found in 
Ceylon, Java, etc. Consideration of the analogies 
presented leads him to envisage a diffusion of the 
later (“ Bengali ”) art of the Pala and Sena periods 
not less important than that recognised in the cases 
of Gandharan and Gupta art. It would be interest- 
ing, he adds, if historians of Indian art, instead of 
considering the art of India proper, of Central Asia 
and of Insulinde each separately, wore to deal with 
all three simultaneously, showing for each of the 
schools (Gandh&ra, Mathur&, Gupta, PSla and Sena) 
how their influences had spread to the shores of 
Further India. 

M. J. Hackin gives a very brief survey, illustrated 
by 12 plates, of the more recent discoveries made by 
the French archaeological mission to Af^anist&n at 
Kakrak and Bamian. M. Jean Przyluski discusses 
the symbolism of the animals sculptured between 
tho wheels on the capital of the Asokan column at 
yaiiiath with his wonted fertility of suggestion. 
The sculptures at Mamallapuram have inspired two 
short papers, one by Dr. Vogel suggesting a remini- 
scence of classical art, and the other by M. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil on the “ Descent of the Ganges.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 

JoUBXAIi OF THE BlIIAR AND OrISSA RESEARCH 

Society, vol. XIX, 1933- 

In the current year’s volume of this journal we 
find a most important contribution by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal to the history of India during what has 
been described as the ‘ dark period,’ viz., roughly, 
from loO to 350 a.d., or the period intervening 
between the breaking up of the Ku^a^ia ascendancy 
in the north and of the Andhra dynasty in the south 
and the consolidation of the empire of the Imperial 
Guptas. By skilfully piecing together and inter- 
preting in the light of numismatic, epigraphical and 
other evidence tho scanty references to be found in 
certain Puro^as, Mr. Jayaswal now fills this wide 


gap with the dynasty of the Bh&raSivaa (Nava 
N&gas) of the ( Y&dava) stock of the N&gas, who ruled 
at PadmAvati (Padam Pavftyfi in the Gwalior State), 
K&ntipuri (Kant it, Mirz&pur dist.) and MathuiA, 
and the early Vkk^tokas, Vindhya^kti, Pravarasena 
I and Rudrasena I. He contends that it was the 
BhAraSivas, who had ten aivamedhaa to their credit, 
who freed the Ganges valley and northern India 
from the anti-Brahmanical Ku^Anas, re-establishing 
Hindu ascendancy and BrAhmanical cultxire on 
orthodox lines, and that the VAkAtekas, who were 
Brahmans, but connected by marriage ties with the 
NAgas (the son of Pravarasena I being married to 
the daughter of the BhAra^iva Bhava NAga) 8uc<^ed- 
ed to their heritage and maintained it, until Samudra 
Gupta, by defeating and killing Rudrasena I, sup- 
pressed the dynasty, which, however, regained 
importance afterwards in the time of the later 
VAkAtakas. He is also of opinion that the Imperial 
Guptas took over and carried on the administrative 
and cultural system of the VAkAtokas. 

The BhAraSivas appear to have had capitals at 
MathurA and CJampAvati (which latter place Mr. 
Jayaswal equates with BhAgalpur). The dynastic 
title VAkAtaka Mr. Jayaswal takes to meem simply 
‘ of VAkAta’ ; and this place, VakA^, he finds in the 
ancient BrAhmao village now known aa BAgAt, in 
the north of the Orcliha State, some 6 miles east of 
ChirgAon in the JhAnsi district. 

Among the numerous fresh ideas presented in this 
valuable monograph should be mentioned that of 
recognising the era of 248-49 a.d. (commencing 
5 Sopt. 248), sometimes called tho Traikutaka or the 
Chedi Era, as the VAkAtaka Era, established 
probably by Pravarasena I to commemorate tho rise 
to power of tho founder of the dynasty, his father 
Viudliyai^kti. 

This bold, and in many respects brilliant, essay to 
elucidate one of the most puzzling periods of Indian 
history will be welcomed by all Indian scholars 
interested in the history of their country, as explain- 
ing many difficulties that have hitherto defied solu- 
tion, and as forming a basis for further research, to 
be confirmed, modified or amplified as may bo found 
necessary ; and whether tho main conclusions be 
accepted or not, recognition must be expressed of the 
wide research and remarkable aptitude for collating 
and interpreting scattered items of evidence shown 
by the author. As an example of this may be cited 
the contents of Appendix D, in which is discussed 
the evidential value of the exploration and finds at 
BhitA, the important site to which attention was 
first directed — as in so many cases — ^by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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NEW UGhJ on (MABL^ MASSON. 

By frank E. ROSS. 

Among explorers of Asia during the first half of the nineteenth c 
Charles Masson is by no means the least noteworthy. Historians have 
given him due credit — but have been unable to clear up the mooted question of his national 
lity. The recent discovery of the Masson MSS. in the India OfSce at London enables the 
author to reveal Masson’s origin and to fill in several gaps in his career. 

James Lewis, for such was. Masson’s real name, was born in Aldcrmanbury, Middlesex, 
England, on February 16, 1800. His father, George Lewis, of London, married Mary Hop- 
craft, of Northamptonshiie, on March 6, 1799. George Lewis became a Freeman of the Needle 
Makers’ Company in February 1799 and a Liveryman of that Company in November 1800. 

In 1821 James Lewis enlisted in the British Army and embarked on board the Buttles 
of Aiholy January 17, 1822, for Bengal. While serving as a private soldier in the Bengal 
Artillery he attracted the especial notice of Major-General Hardwieke, cemmandant of that 
corps, who employed him in arranging the Hardwieke collection of zoological specimens. 
As a trooper in Captain Hyde’s First Brigade of Horse Artillery Masson served in the siege 
of Bharatpur. Shortly thereafter he and a fellow trooper named Potter deserted, July 4, 
1826, and went to the Panjab. 

Taking the name of Charles Masson, Lewis began a long and distinguished career of 
exploration and antiquarian research in Central Asia. British cfiicials whom he encorntered 
in his travels were told that his name was Masson and that he was a native of the State of 
Kentucky, XJ.S.A. Never thereafter (1826) did he use the name Lew is. His nationality was 
sometimes contraverted (Asiatic Journal^ London, April 1841), but not authoritatively ; 
officials of the East India Company kept their own counsel. 

Traversing Rajputana, Masson entered Bahawalpur, journeyed to Peshawar (1827), 
and through the Khaibar Pass on the high road to Kabul. From Kabul he went to Ghazni, 
where he interviewed Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kabul. Proceeding to Qandahar, 
he made a remarkable journey to Shikarpur via Quetta and the Bolan Pass. He then visitod 
the Panjab, and finally voyaged to Persia via the Persian Gulf. At Bushire (1830) he pre- 
pared lengthy memoranda of his travels for the British Resident, printed in George W. 
Forrest, Selections from the Travels and Journals preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, Bombay, 
1906, pp. 103-187. 

Proceeding to Urmara, on the Makran coast, Masson sustained himself by the practice 
of medicine, until his professional reputation declined, following an injudicious prescription 
of sea water for a purge. Travelling through Las Bela and eastern Baluchistan to Kalat, 
he was the first white man to climb the heights of Chahiltan, near Quetta, whose misty legend 
he recorded. 

During the next few years Masson engaged in archaeological excavation and exploration 
in Afghanistan. By 1834 he had obtained many ancient coins, which he transferred to the 
Government of India for preservation in the East India Company’s museum at London, in 
exchange for an allowance. Thus financed, he continued his work with notable success, 
which he described in articles and letters in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Cal- 
cutta, April, July, 1834, April 1835, January, March, September, November, 1836, Januaiy 
1837 and in a valuable “ Memoir on the Topes and Sepulchral Monuments of Afghanistan,” 
printed in H. H, Wilson, Ariana Anliqua : A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities and Coins 
of Afghanistan, London, 1841, pp. 55-118. By 1837 the Masson collection of coins totalled 
between fifteen and twenty thousand. It “ proved a veritable revelation of unknown kings 
and dynasties, and contributed enormously to our positive knowledge of Central Asian his- 
tory ” (Thomas H. Holdich, The Gates of India, London, 1910, page 394). 
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In 1834 Masson made his peace v^ith the East India Company and became a political 
correspondent of the Gk)vemment of India {Parliamentary Papers, Indian Papers, No, 5, 
1839, No. 131-11, pp. 19-22 ; and Masson MSS.). The Governor-General of India recommend- 
ed to the Home Authorities that a pardon for bis desertion be extended to Masson “ in the 
event of that individual’s fulfilling the expectations which are entertained of him ” (Bengal 
Secret Consultations, June 19, 1834). 

In Kiibul Masson collected information about Afghan affairs and forwarded it to Govern- 
ment ma the Khaibar Pass and Captain C. M. Wade, British Political Agent at Ludhiana). 
He remained in the Afghan capital until the failure of the Burnes mission, when he returned 
to India (1838). Burnes he considered a bungler, and he severely criticised the Afghan policy 
of Lord Auckland, the Governor-General. He resigned the employment that he had long 
felt to be disagreeable,” “ hopeless and unprofitable,” and denounced the service of the 
Government of India as “ dishonourable ” (Narrative, post, 1842, III, 484, 486). 

During the First Afghan War Masson went to Baluchistan, intending to resume his ex- 
plorations, He arrived at Kalat shortly before an outbreak against the British occupation, 
and upon his return to Quetta he was arrested by Captain J. D. D. Bean, British Political 
Agent, on suspicion of being disloyal and of being a Russian spy (1840). He was treated 
V. ith brutality, according to his own account. Little food was provided. Once he was given 

sheep’s entrails, “ a mess which any dog in Quetta might have claimed for his own ” 

(Narrative, post, 1843, pp. 259-260). Upon his eventual release he returned to England. 

In London, where he arrived in February 1842, Masson wrote a Narrative of Various 
Journeys in Balockistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab, 3 volumes, London, 1842, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Kalut and a Memoir on Eastern Balockistan, London, 1843. The 

two works were combined and reprinted in 4 volumes, London, 1844. Masson also published 
Legends of the Afghan Countries, in Verse, with Various Pieces, Original and Translaled, 
London, 1848, and read papers before the Royal Asiatic Society : Narrative of an Excur- 

sion from Peshawer to Shah-Baz Ghari ” and “ Illustration of the Route from Selucia to 
Apobatana, as given by Isidonis of Charax ” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Or eat 
Britain and Ireland, London, volumes VIII, 1846, and XII, 1850). 

Masson’s work was peculiarly distinctive and valuable, A shrewd observer of all matters 
political, economic, scientific, and social, he took the role of an Afghan traveller, clad in native 
garments. He lived and travelled not with the chiefs but with the people, a manner never 
since duplicated in Afghanistan and a method which gives “ a peculiar value ” to his works. 
There is scarcely a place in the Kabul area which he did not visit and describe. Many of 
the names and events he mentioned were so unfamiliar to his contemporaries that he was 
called ‘‘fanciful” (Calcutta Review, August 1844, page 449). For many years his work re- 
mained unchecked, but was finally proven to be “ marvellously accurate in geographical de- 
tail ” ( Holdich supra, page 348). Half a century later, after twice invading and occupying 
Afghanistan, the British authorities possessed no knowledge of the country that they could 
not have obtained from Masson (Ibid,, page 362). For fifteen years Masson was “ an irre- 
claimable nomadic vagabond.” His life was constantly in danger. Often he fell among 
thieves. Once he was stripped of clothes and money and left “ destitute, a stranger in the 

centre of Asia exposed. .to notice, inquiry, ridicule, and insult” (Narrative, supra, 

1842, I, 309-10). But if there were hardships, there were also consolations : occasionally 
Masson paused in his travels to comfort a lonely female in some far away corner of Asia 
(Ibid,, I, 375), 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company indicated its approval of Masson’s 
work by a donation of £500 (India Office Collection No. 97,534) and a pension of £100 per 
annum, beginning in January 1845 (Minutes of the Court of Directors, January 15, 1845) 
Upon Masson’s death in 1853 the Court of Pirectors gave his widow a donation of £100* 
(Ibid,, March 15, 1854), 
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WISE SAYINGS OF NAND :&ISHI 

By Pandit Anand Koul 
{Continued from voL LIX, p, 32) 

Kaliyuga apazer d/ithim iomn ; 

Sdnten handi gliari dyuthiim pasun tvdv. 

MaMzanan hharut bhatta dyuihum na po&dn ; 

Kozanan dyuthiim myuth indz ta puldi\ 

Pdz dithim jath kanan kasdn ; 

Raza-hamsas rundn dithim kdv. 

During this Iron Age I found liars prospering ; 

In the house of the pious I found grief born of poverty. 

I did not find the good getting full meals ; 

I found delicious mutton and curry being served to wicked j)<?ople. 

I found hawks tearing out feathers from their own ears ; 

I found crows pecking at the swans. 

Kasiri pheryds andi andiy ; 

Kdnsi na hitum brdnday ndv. 

Jandas yeli hetsam karani paiwandiy^ 

Ttli lokav dupum Nandey ndv, 

Mana yUi hyutum, hath gayam banday, 

Bu na kenh ta kyd ndv. 

Akhir kdnh chu na kdnsi hundiiy — 

KMt zan tsaldn prdpiun kdv. 

I wandered round Kashmir [doing no work] ; 

Nobody asked my name from the door-step. 

When I began to mend my ragged quilt (i.e., began to work). 

Then people called me by the name of Nand. 

When I remembered [God] in my mind, my speech stopped. 

I am nothing. What is my name ? (nothing). 

In the end there remains no one attached to any other — 

Just as crows fly away after eating the ofiering of food [so all depart from 
this world]. 

Khev ti mudiy, na khev ti mudiy. 

Yhni zitvi karinam ziv deh ndv. 
y imau na khev yim wanan rudiy, 

Tiinanay ada drdv Nandey ndv. 

Having eaten food we die ; having fasted we die. 

This life called me soul and body, 

Those who fasted [and] those who lived in forests, 

They then were called by the name of Nand. 

Kodar plialis war-haji ganey 
Pdtsi-kJhaney kydh dima lat 
Huthnatis bhaias worzi-raney — 

Yiman pdntsan che kuniy gat. 

Grape- seed, a knotty block of wood, 

A linen quilt — why should I kick to press [and wash] it ^ 

Boiled rice turned putrid, a remarried wife — 

These five are of the same nature, 
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Makka Madtn Tnajia giodr, vakha loathd chay. 

Haqqrat ta tsak mar, Sahaza kray hdviy ts^y. 

Think in thy mind of Mecca [and] Medina ; this is the shortest way. 

Turn to God, kill anger ; the Self will show thee [how to do rightly] an act. 

Mari dup me kun “ Zuva ! hyd buicuy ? 

Kenh doh tse me sati dsay my, 

Za zani bechdy soda wdnjas\ 

Su sur ia pdnas pdnas gay/^ 

The body spoke to me ; O soul ! what has happened to thee ? 

Thou wert keeping company with me for some days. 

Two persons sat in a shop of merchandise ; 

When it was exhausted the two went away.” 

Mo gatsh Sekhas ta Ptras ta Mullas / 

Mo beh gupan palani arkhoras satiy ; 

Mo beh masjidan, jangalan cilas / 

Dam huh dts kandi Dayas satiy. 

Do not go to ShaiW} and priest and MuU^ ; 

Do not feed the cattle on arkhor [leaves] ; 

Do not shut thyself up in mosques [or] forests for 40 days [of lonely penance] ; 
Enter thine own body with breath [controlled in communion] with God. 

31 o mciz mdzas ta masas ia minas ; 

Sinuk kul bodiy sinas tal. 

Nasaro ! zdn thav Jdn-Afarinas ; 

Ada ho ainas tsaliy mat. 

Nafsdniyat chay nuqsdn dtnas, 

Boviy na at zamiTias phal. 

Do not desire flesh-meat, wine and fish ; 

The tree of thy chest will [otherwise] get buried under snow'. 

0 Nasar ! keep acquaintance with the Creator of life ; 

Then the dirt will be removed from thy mirror. 

Selfishness is harmful to religion ; 

This land [of selfislmess] will not yield any produce. ^ 
yofe : — The play upon the three Persian letters, sin, skin and aln, is notict^able in tins raying. 

Pdnay mydni tsirivi ago ! 

Ldimay daga tay phulham na zdh. 

Pdiiay mydnio hd mana setho ! 

Doha hliuia doJia cliay gani pothdn. 

O my body [that art like] a knotted block of apricot w^ood ! 

I gave thee strokes, [but] thou never wert worn out. 

0 my body [that art] sixty maunds in weight ! 

Thou art adding flesh every day. 
yote : — A Kaslimiri man is equal to J ser. 

Phal dher trdvit mal dher viumm : 

Kal budh ganeyam din kydh rdtay. 

T iy harda lunam yi sonta wowum : 

Sumbrit lagum pdnas satiy* 
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Having left a heap of grain, I winnowed a heap of dirt ; 

My sense and nnderstanding increased day and night. 

That I reaped in autumn which I sowed in spring ; 

Having gathered the harvest [good or bad], it remained with me. 

Puz dapana kehh ti no chuney ; 

Apuz dapana, tdwan piyey, 

Ti krit chi soruy wav ta Ion — 

YUi kara wuv karay khasey. 

By telling the truth nothing wiQ be lost ; 

By telling an untruth there will be loss. 

This act is like sowing and reaping — 

When peas are sown, then peas will grow. 

Risi dsan ndtan kresdn 

Ndhaqq rdvruk den kydva rat 
Kaianay waluk ; aiha dy watdn» 

Woni kyd grasdn chay Risan zdt ? 

The Rishis will pine to get meat. 

They wasted day and night for nothing 

They clad themselves [with cloth] without [the labour of] spinning ; they came 
away with their fists clenched (i.e., with money greedily collected). 

Now, what good feature is there in the nature of Rishis ? 

Tsed yvd karak, soruy con, 

Yi Idni dsiy ti anit diyi, 

Tsa yud karak myon zi myon, 

Ada anmutuy cdni aiha niyi. 

If thou hast patience, everything is thine. 

Whatever is in thy fate, that will be brought to thee. 

If thou sayest It is mine ”, it is mine ” (i.e., showest greed), 

Then whatever thou hast gathered will be wrested from thy hand. 

Sarpas tsalzey astas khandas, 

Sahas tsalzey krokas tdm , 

Wathawdras tsalzey waharas khan^as. 

At deka-ldnis tsalzi kut tdm ? 

A snake may be avoided by moving a cubit s length [from it], 

A tiger may be avoided by running away a couple of miles [from it]. 

One may escape a devastation for a year. 

From Fate how long can one escape ? 

(There is no way of avoiding one’s fate.) 

TU trdi'it Iasi yus zdley 
Kdyi kazul aihan phak, 

Ak khur wukhali ah khur ndvey 
Pur pakit ta pachum tsak. 
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Anybody who, having discarded oil, burns blue pine 
Will get his body blackened with soot, and his hands will smell foul. 

I^A man with] one foot on the bank and the other in the boat [will run the risk 
of being drowned]. 

By w^alking towards the East (i.e., tow^ards God) I left anger to the West 
(i.e., behind me). 

Tdthyo ! biitk tsa hor khasak ? 

Kydh bJiaya pdnuik dsak ndwey ? 

Duy}ydki sukJiay kydh ratsak ? 

Tyut kariih lagak inoh tdpaney ; 

Hiyn zan galak, cakak ta pek \ 

Paid mill zan lagak tdvey. 

Beloved 1 Why shouldst thou disembark ? 

What fear of the water is there to thee in the boat ? 

What will avail thee the pleasures of the world ? 

At length thou shalt be exposed to the burning heat of spiritual ignorance ; 
Thou shalt melt and thaw as snow does ; 

In the end thou shalt enter the frying pan like a fish. 

Tsa chiik kimuy, ndv chuy lacha] 

Cdni kirti rust ah kachd ti na, 

Zanam zonum Pohnuy pacha, 

Ahdra rust thavat machd ti na. 

Thou art One, [but] thy names are a lakh [in number]; 

There is not a blade of grass without (i.e., that does not sing) Thy praise. 
This life I found [as short as] a fortnight of the month of Poh (Decembcr- 
January). 

Thou hast not left even a fly without food. 

Tshdnjdm tran bhavanan biyi dasi desan; 

Neb ta nimn lubmas na kuney, 

Pritskdrn ada sddhan biyi tapa risan; 

Tim ti buzit lajiyay rivaney. 

Dab yeli ditum rdgan ta visiyan, 

Ada Suy me labum pdnas nisey, 

I searched Him in the three worlds and ten directions; 

I could not get a clue or a glimpse of Him anywhere. 

I then inquired from Saints and Pishis performing penances; 

They too began to weep on hearing it. 

When I gave up desires and passions, 

Then I found Him near myself. 

Yahay kand zdyi ta yahay kand dsey ; 

ZH pd 71 wolum tula. 

J a did m j nr yd m Jiunari sdseyi 
At na liar lojim mula. 

Go7n hhangi andar nafsun gub gom iicdsay ; 

Gayim kdvan donta tsuran pula. 
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This body was born and tliis body will be [in future births] ; 

By taking birth I degraded myself. 

I strove [and] tried by a thousand accomplishments ; 

It did not cost me a shell. 

It became lilie dancing in a plantation of hemp (i.e., useless), and my breath 
became heavy ; 

It happened as if crows separated and thieves united, 

Yamilcuy ddr iamikuy j)on ; 

Timan don wa'pun makh. 

Ndr gos tshcta ta hdr sapun. 

Tali upaddn Volta athan phak. 

Whence the timber, thence the wedge (i.e., both are of one and the same nature, 
the latter helping to split the former) ; 

With these two, the axe was furnished with a handle (to cut the wood itself )• 
The fire got extinguished, and the thing was done (i.e., the split wood was all 
burnt). 

There rubies are found, and a bad smell sticks to the hands. 

Yeml vdnsi sandhyd, tapasyd kar na ; 

Min la mamas yas tsdpana ar, 

Kydh prov tami utam kula zena ? 

Tamis kd sobi na Brahman ndv. 

He who did not perform sandhyd [and] austere penances throughout his life; 

He who could chew meat and fish. 

What did he gain by being born in a holy family ? 

He does not deserve to be called a Brahman, 

Yhmn vlna ta wanan Iasi ; 

Kanan lugum pisun wav, 

Tsalit dyds pananl desi 
Deva kuni nerem risi ndv, 

Ati me kuthev tatiki nisi 
Risan ti kydhtdm dusan dv. 

Mentha is growing on the banks of rivulets, and blue-pine in the forests ; 

The viind is playing in my ears. 

I ran away from my native place 
So that I might be called ‘ Eltishi.* 

Here I fared worse than there ; 

Something \^Tong has taken hold of the ^ishis. 

Yim andra suda darsan galiy, 

Tim nebra zariy ta kaliy chiy ; 

Tim ioha ndra dray sihliy^ 

Ada timay la'l mulaliy chiy. 

Those who melt inwardly by pure vision. 

They are outwardly deaf and dumb ; 

They came out cool from a fire of chaff, 

They, then, alone are precious rubies. 
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NOTE ON A STONE IMAGE OF AGNI, THE GOD OF FIRE, IN THE POSSESSION 

OF SIR ERIC GEDDES. 

By J. Ph. Vogki^ Ph^ j>. 
vimm rajanam adbhutam 
adhyaksam dharmariam imam 
Agnim tie . — Rgveda VHI, 43, 24. 

‘‘ Of settled tribes the wondrous king. 

The warden of eternal laws, 

Agni I praise.’’ 

In the summer of 1932 Sir John Marshall drew my attention to a piece of Indian sculp- 
ture belonging to Sir Eric Geddes, and, with the owner’s permission, afforded me a welcome 
opportunity to inspect the original, which is preserved at the latter’s country seat, Albouine 
Place, near Hassocks, I here wish to record my indebtedness to Sir Eric Geddes for kindly 
allowing me to examine the sculpture in question and to make use of it for publication pur- 
poses. The excellent photograph reproduced here (Plate I) I also owe to his courtesy, ^he 
sculpture is h^e published for the first time. 

According to the information kindly supplied by Sir Eric it must have been about the 
year 1898 that the sculpture was presented to him by the well-known numismatist, Mr. 
H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S. (ret,). Concerning the locality from which it originates, Mr. 
Wright has been good enough to supply me with the following particulars in a letter dated 
the 10th October 1932; 

“ I came across it when I was camping as joint Magistrate in the Sirathu and Manjhanpur 
Tahsils of Allahabad District, in the cold weather of ‘ 94- ’95 or ’95- ’96. I can’t remember 
“ the exact findspot, but think it was near Kara in Sirathu Tahsil, though it may have been 
“ near Kosam (Kausambi) in Manjhanpur. I found it lying about in a village, and negotiated 
“ for its purchase.” 

The circumstance that the sculpture apparently comes from Kosam or from a place 
near by adds greatly to its interest. Thanks to the researches of Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, 
the present Director-General of Archaeology in India, the identity of Kosam with the famous 
town of Kausambi, first proposed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, may now be considered as 
established, t I presume that Kara in Sirathu tahsil is the fort of Kara, where the inscrip- 
tion was found which has contributed to the identification. 

The stone sculpture, which on account of its style may be attributed to the 11th century 
represents Agni^, the Vedic God of Fire. The central figure is characterized as the Fire- 
god by the oval of flames surrounding his head after the manner of a halo. The goat, too, 
standing on the right hand side of the figure, is the usual vehicle of the divinity in question. 
The god has a pointed beard, a moustache, elongated ears and a high head-dress, the matted 
hair being gathered on the top of the head in the form of a top-knot (Sanskrit jaid). This is 
still a well-known feature of ascetics in the India of to-day. He is dresssed in a single gar- 
ment, the well-known Indian dhotl^ which leaves the upper part of the body bare. 

The abdominal development is another noticeable and rather conspicuous feature not 
uncommon among the gods of the Hindu pantheon. In connexion with such deities as 
Kubera, the god of wealth, and Ganesa, who is essentially a god of good luck, it is a character- 
istic requiring no further explanation. In the case of a god like Agni it is not so easy to 
explain. It may, however, be pointed out that, strange as it may seem, corpulency is some- 
times associated in Indian iconography both with asceticism and wisdom. 

1 Cf. Anniml Bibliography of Indian Arckoeology for the year 1926 (Leyden 1928), pp. 10-12. 

2 Sanskrit agni{3) “fire ”, the same word as Latin ignis. U^he sculpture is made of grayish limestone. 
It measures 2 ft. 5 in. in height and 1 ft. 4 in. ip widvh. The central figure is 1 ft, 9. in. high. 
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The ornaments worn by Agni are less compatible with the Indian type of the ascetic 
or rshi. But they are inseparable from royalty. There exists a close relationship, almost 
amounting to an identity, between gods and kings. The sculptor, while adorning his deity 
with the combined attributes of the raja and the rshi, has united in him the types of these 
two categories which are considered supreme in Hindu society. 

The prominent abdomen to which we have called attention is supported by a girdle 
(Sanskrit ffiekhala). Besides this, we notice a broad decorated band passing over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm. The meaning of this object is not very clear. At first 
sight it might be taken to represent the sacrificial cord or janeo (Sanskrit yajnopavita), which 
is the characteristic emblem of the members of the Brahmana caste. The position of the 
band in question would agree with this assumption, but not its shape. 

The ornaments to which we have referred conast of a necklace, somewhat defaced in 
front, a long garland hanging down from the left shoulder and thro\«i over the right hip, 
and bracelets both on the upper part of the arms and round the left wrist. 

The right arm, which is broken off above the elbow, was probably raised in the attitude 
of protection^. At any rate, the right hand did not rest upon the body, as there is no trace 
of a break on the latter. The hand may have held a rosary or ahsamald which is sometimes 
associated with Agni images. The left hand holds a vessel. 

The various figures of considerably smaller size which appear grouped round the deity 
in the centre, are no less curious than the main personage, and, partly at least, more puzzling. 
The goat, to which we have had occasion to refer, is the ordinary hircine animal, so common 
in India, with its beard, drooping ears, and small, slightly curved horns. It bears an orna- 
mental necklace ; its hind^quarters are concealed behind the legs of its master and were 
apparently left unfinished by the sculptor. 

On the left side of Agni and under his left hand there is the figure of a male worshipper 
clad in a dhoti and wearing the usual ornaments. His high head-dress is somewhat remi- 
niscent of Bharhut sculpture, although there can hardly be any connexion, considering that 
the present sculpture must be more than a thousand years later in date. The worshipper 
is shown with his hands raised and joined in the gesture of adoration. He is purely human 
in appearance and evidently represents a human devotee of the god, possibly the individual 
to whose piety the sculpture ow'ns its existence. 

The group which we have described so far is flanked by two goat-headed attendants, 
each of them holding an indeterminate object in his raised right hand, whereas the left is 
placed on the hip. These satellites wear a dhoti and arm-rings on the upper arms and round 
the wTists. 

The remaining portion of the slab is adorned with six figures or groups of figures 
metrically arranged on both sides of the central image. There evidently exists a close con- 
nexion between the four single figures, all of which are shown in a slightly bent position, 
as if doing obeisance to the god Agni. The two figure above have their hair tied into a knot 
on the nape of the neck. 

The left hand figure holds with both hands, two objects, apparently a sacrificial ladle 
(Sanskrit sruc- or sruva^) and a vessel of ghee{?) In the case of the corresponding figure on 
the right these objects are broken and no longer recognisable. Both these personages w eai' 
a broad band over the shoulder*. The other pair of worshipping figures, somewhat smaller 
in size, is placed on both sides of the Fire-god about the height of his waist. A very remark- 

3 The technical name of this gesture {mitdrd) in Indian iconography is abhaya-mudrd (lit. the gesture of 
‘no-danger’). 

4 In the case of the right hand figure it is laid over the left shoulder, whereas the other figure Weare 
it over the right shoulder. In both instances it passes under the right arm. 
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able feature of the figurine near Agni’s left arm is the position of the hands which are crossed. 
Can it be the attitude adopted by the Indian devotee when offering an oblation to the manes 
or ancestral spirits (Sanskrit pitaras, lit., ‘ fathers’)^ 1 Judging from this detail, we may 
perhaps conclude that the four figures last described are sacrificers, possibly representing 
various forms of the Vedic sacrifice, that to the manes coming last. This assumption 
agrees very well with the chief function of Agni as god of the sacrifice. 

Between the two sets of worshippers we notice two groups each representing an ema- 
ciated bearded person seated on a solid stool or bench, and apparently addressing or teaching 
a youthful person sitting at his feet. The teacher with his hair tied in a top-knot has the 
appearance of an ascetic. Round his knees and waist we see the strip of cloth (paryanlca) 
still used by Indian ascetics of the present day. In sculpture it is usually associated with 
the cross-legged posture. 

The meaning of these two groups is not very clear, but it deserves notice that the stool 
or bench on which the gaunt personage is seated somewhat resembles the Vedic altar {vedi), 
which is described as being slender in the middle. Hence a maiden with a slender waist is 
compared by Indian poets to such an altar ! Can it be that the ascetic seated on the bench 
is Agni again as the sacrificial fire and at the same time the teacher of wisdom 1 

In order to account for the characteristics of the image described above, it will be neces- 
sary to give a sketch of the Indian Fire-god according to Vedic and epic literature. 

The chief terrestrial deity [of Vedic mythology] is Agni, being naturally of primary 
importance as the personification of the sacrificial fire, which is the centre of the ritual poetry 
of the Veda. Next to Indra he is the most prominent of the Vedic gods. He is celebrated 
in at least 200 hymns of the Rg-Veda [the whole collection consisting of some 1000 hymns], 
and in several besides he is invoked conjointly with other deities.® 

Though essentially a terrestrial god, Agni is sometimes said to appertain likewise to the 
other two spheres of the Universe. For he is identified both with Surya, the Sun-god, and 
with lightning. He is said to be born in the highest heaven, although as the Fire of Sacrifice 
he is produced by the rubbing together of the two fire-sticks (arai^i), which are considered 
to be his parents. He is the kinsman of man, “ more closely connected with human life than 
any other god.’'*^ He is both the spark of vitality and the goblin-slayer {raJcso^Jian), But 
his chief function is that of transmitting, in the form of the sacrificial fire, the oblation of 
the worshippers to the gods. Hence Agni is considered to be “ the divine counterpart of the 
earthly priesthood.”^ He is both the priest and the seer. 

In the Bgvedd the anthropomorphism of his physical appearance is only rudimentary, 
his bodily parts having a clear reference to the phenomena of terrestrial fire, mainly in its 
sacrificial aspects.”^ Hence the epithets applied to Agni in the earliest Veda, such as 
“ butter-backed,” “ butter -faced seven-tongued,” “ thousand-eyed,” do not find 
expression in later iconography. Even the epithet ‘‘flame-haired” does not really apply 
to the sculptural representation, which shows the flame as quite distinct from Agni’s hair 

5 According to the Vedic ritual the worship of the ancestors requires acts opposed to those practised 
in the cult of the gods. In the former the circumambulation to the left is prescribed {prasavya), in the latter 
that to the right [praddkshina), 

6 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology y p. 88. 

7 Ihidy p. 95. 

8 Ihid, p. 96. 

9 Ibid, p, 88. 
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and surrounding his head after the manner of a halo. The character, however, of Agni as 
the priest among the gods is clearly expressed in sculpture by his general appearance and 
attributes. 

In the Bgveda, the god Agni is likened to, and sometimes identified with, various animals, 
particularly with a bull, a steed and a ringed bird. But it is in the Great Epic that he appears 
as a goat- The explanation given by the American savant, the late Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins is that Agni is fond of women and is an adulterer, and for these reasons, he is 
presented as a goat Another explanation which I venture to advance is that up to the 

present day the he-goat and the ram are the animals generally used as victims in the animal 
sacrifice, the cow being excluded oving to its sacred character, and the pig on account of 
its being regarded as unclean. However this may be, the fact remains that in Hindu 
iconography the goat is both the cognizance and the vehicle of Agni. In the Maliabharata 
Agni is called goat-faced (chagavaktra). This is of interest in connexion with the two goat- 
headed satellites in our sculpture. 

Considering the great importance of Agni in the Vedic religion, it may at first seem 
surprising that images of the Fire-god are so very rare. 

In the Calcutta Museum, which contains by far the largest collection of Indian sculptures, 

I can find only one specimen 6t an Agni image. It is No, 3914 which was described by Dr. 
Theodor Bloch as a statue of Agni, riding on a ram (mesa), with two hands, one of which 
holds a rosary and the other a kama'^alu a gourd used as a water-pot.] Agni is repre- 
sented as a corpulent dwarf, with a beard, and flames all around his body (From Bihar). 

by lir 

The Mathura (Muttra) Museum, too, contains only one example of an Agni figure (Plate 

II a).l^ Here Agni has the usual pointed beard and halo of flames. He stands between 
two miniature attendants, one of whom has a goat’s head. The upper corners of the sculpture 
are occupied by two garland-carriers hovering in the air. It is a curious circumstance that 
this image (height 2'?"), before being brought to the Museum, used to be worshipped by 
the Hindu villagers as the divine seer Narada. On account of its style it may be assigned 
to the later Gupta period. 

In the Indian collection of the British Museum I noticed two late medieval reliefs of 
blue stone representing Agni, which both belong to the Bridge Collection (Plate II c, d). In 
both these sculptures the Fire-god is seated on a lotus-throne. His raised right hand holds 
a rosary ; his left, resting on the left knee, holds a vessel of some kind. He is bearded ; his 
head is surrounded by flames, and a goat is shown lying at his feet. 

What I believe to be the earliest known image of Agni, is a sculpture in the Lucknow 
Museum (Plate II 6), which seems to have been excavated by Dr. Fiihrer and which was 
subsequently published by Mr. Vincent A. Smith. ’3 It is made of red sandstone and measures 
2^8*^ in height. Unfortunately it is badly damaged, the face, arms and legs being broken. 
But there can be little doubt that it must belong to the Kusana period (circa 50 — 250 A.D.) 

10 E. Washburn Hopkins, Epic Mythology ^ p. 103. 

11 Theodor Bloch, Supplement Catalogue of the Archasological Collections in the Indian Museum 
Calcutta, 1911, p. 90. 

12 J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archasological Museum at Mathura, p. 99. No. D24. Cf. Brindava 
C. Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pp. 27f. 

13 V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura* Allahabad, 1901, p. 44^ 
pi. LXXXVIII. The museum number is J 123. 
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Dr. Fiihrer called this image “ a statue of Vardhamana surmounted by the Lambent FIs me 
of Sanctity,” whereas IVIr. Smith rejects this identification and calls it a “ Statue of a toy 
with aureole of flames.” On account of this aureole of flames, the corpulence of the figure 
and its hair-dress, I feel inclined to interpret it as an early representation of Agni. 

Another Agni image in the Lucknow Museum (Plate III a) shows the Fire-god seated 
on a padiwsana with his goat lying in front of him. This very mediocre piece of sculpture, 
which measures 2 '5*^ by V7'', came from Rudrapur in the Gorakhpur district, and seems to 
belong to the medieval period.’^ 

In this connexion we may also draw attention to a fragmentary medieval sculpture 
in the Lucknow Museum (no, 0 266) which was acquired from Sivadvara, a village in the 
Mirzapur district of the United Provinces (Plate III 6). It shows two groups of attendant 
figures, placed the one above the other. A goat-headed attendant is to be seen in the lower 
group, while the upper group consists of two emaciated male personages, evidently ascetics, 
standing with the upper part of the body slightly bent forward and arms held straight down 
in front of them, crossed at the wrists. On account of these attendants there can be little 
doubt that the main figure, which is entirely lost, must have represented Agni. 

Finally it should be remembered that certain Pancala copper coins belonging to the 
kings Agnimitra and Bhumimitra bear the efifigy of a standing male figure with a five-fold 
crest, which has been explained as a representation of the Fire -god Agni. Recently, however, 
Madame E. Bazin-Foucher has proposed another interpretation. According to her the 
figure in question is a Naga, or more correctly the Naga w ho according to a Buddhist legend 
related in the Divyavadana was the tutelar genius of Northern Pancala. The new identi- 
fication seems very acceptable, and the images of Agni which are reproduced here may be 
said to confirm it in so far that none of them bears a five-fold crest like the one which charac- 
terizes the figure on the coins. 

With regard to the scarcity of Agni images, it should be borne in mind that Hinduism, 
although derived from the Vedic religion, has a pantheon very different from that of the 
Vedic hymns. In Hinduism the supreme deities are Visnu and Siva. The ancient Fire- 
god Agni has lost the position which he held in Vedic times. No temples are dedicated to 
him, and his images are extremely rare. 

Although his fundamental character is to be derived from the Vedas, we shall have to 
turn to the Epics and Puranas to find a description of his characteristics corresponding to 
those of the images before us. Thus we find in the Matsya-puroTjLa an account of Agni which 
answ^ers to our sculpture in almost every detail. It runs : “ Let one make the god provided 

with the sacrificial cord and having a long beard, with a gourd (kamandalu) in the left hand 
and a rosary in the right, provided with a canopy of flames, and with a goat as vehicle, 
blazing and standing in the fire-pit (kundu) and provided w'ith seven flames on his head.”^® 

Other references to Agni from the Puranas or allied sources w-hich will help to elucidate 
the doubtful points will be extremely w^elcome. 

14 Cf. B. C. Bhattacharya, Indian Images, plate XVII. 

15 Etudes d* orientalisme publUes par le Musec Guimetd la memoirc de Raymonde Linossier, Paris, 1932# 
Vol. I, pp. 145-153. 

16 Quoted by B. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit,, p. 27, no. 4. 
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THE SUMERIAN SACAEA AND ITS INDIAN FOE^I. 

By B. C. Mazumdab. 

As illustrating the historical significance of the two Hindu social customs noticed in the 
following paragraphs, I would refer particularly to Trofessor S. Langdon's paper on “ Ihe 
Babylonian and Persian Sacaea in the January 1924 issue of the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, 

I begin vtith a description of the highly interesting custom of yearly rejuvenating, cr 
rather of securing longevity to the Raja or the ruling prince by observing a magical 
ceremony, which obtains in the Chauhan nding houses of Sonpur and Patna in western 
Orissa. How very ancient this custom is, and how deeply it is connected v. ith w hat prevailed 
once in olden days in Persia, should be considered. 

On the Dasahrd day, which falls on the tenth lunar tiJii of the bright fortnight of the 
lunar month of Asvin at the end of the Devi Puja session of the season, a ^urohit or Brahman 
priest in the employment of the Raj family goes out riding a pony with a retinue of men 
selected for the purpose, declaring that he has become the ruler of the territory. The crowd 
in the streets hails him mockingly as the Raja, and the priest on the back of the pony, to 
demonstrate his ruling authority, imposes fines of some easily recoverable amount on this 
man and that man, according to a pre-arranged method. The mock Raja of the hour then 
returns to the Raj palace to do3 his authority at a sacrificial altar, being jeered at by the 
crowed w'hen thus returning ; when the ceremony is over, the real Raja, or ruling prince, puts 
on his ceremonial dress and sits upon the Raj gaddi to accept tribute of honour from a large 
number of representative subjects of the State. That the purpose of this ceremony is to give 
a fresh lease of life to the ruler in a mysterious, magical way will, I anticipate, be very clear 
when the ceremony is compared with the old western Asiatic festival of Sacam, 

It may be noted here that the prehistoric Sumerians began their year in the autumn, 
when the festival of giving fresh life to the king bearing resemblance to the festival of the 
Chauhan rulers, had to be celebrated. Once in ancient India also the New Year commenced 
in the autumn. The term varsa meaning a year, is derhedfrem Ihe werd icnsa, ‘rain b 
and the New Year was once calculated as commencing with the aster ism of A^vint at the 
end of the season of rain. When the New^ Year began in the autumn, the first two months 
constituting that season were named Isa and Urja ; this calculation of the autumn season 
by Isa {Asvin) and Urja (Kdrtik) still prevails in India. 

It was in autumn that the New’ Year festival w as celebrated by the Sumerians, w hen there 
W’as a carnival of the ‘ Lord of Misrule,’ and men and women were free to indulge in what 
may be said to be far from moral practices. At the end of this festival, lasting frem five to 
six days, the king had to appear before the priest in a temple and after submitting to some 
mock blows from the priest, received from him his royal garments and other insignia, to 
reign over his kingdom afresh. During the five or six days of the festival a pseudo -king 
was set up ; he moved about in the streets with a merry retinue, defying ail rules of social 
decorum and decency. Professor Langdon gives us the report of Strabo and others that this 
pseudo-king, or ‘ King of Misrule ’ was scourged and hanged on the final day of the festive 
session, and on the death of that scapegoat, who carrierl away the evils besetting the king, 
the latter, as I have mentioned, got a fresh lease of life to rule his kingdom. With a distinct 
object in viewg I note here that I mentioned many years ago in my paper on the goddess 
Durga,i that on the 3rd or namrtii day of the jpujd singing of obscene songs was once in 
vogue in Bengal. 

Now it is very important to note that at a later period, many centuries before the 
Christian era, the time for the commencement of the New’ Year in Babylon and Assyria w’as 
fixed at the commencement of the spring season. Even when this change in the calculation 
of the year w^as eifected the old time reckoning of the year from the first day of the autumn 


i 1900, p 355. 
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season did not fall into disuse, and in the calendar two New Year’s days were set down, one 
in the autumn and another in the spring, and on both those days the carnival referred to 
was celebrated. It is also of importance to note that this carnival fixed for celebration in 
file spring passed from Babylonia into Persia under the patronage of Anaitis or Anahita* 

As the Persian form of celebrating the carnival in the spring strongly resembles our 
Iiulian spring festival called Holi, I mention here the widely known fact that our samvai 
era iiegins in the month of Caitray which is the 3Iadhu month, or the first month of the vernal 
(mddhava) season. It need hardly be stated that this reckoning of the New Year from the 
STu ing came into vogue in India very long ago, though the term samvat was not applied to 
tlie era to start with. 

The old Persian way of observing the Sacaea may now be briefly described. When this 
carnival was celebrated in the spring, the king of the realm only nominally, or rather for 
appearance sake as observing the rules of the festival, ceased to rule temporarily, and a fool 
was clioseu for the festive occasion as the bogus king. This bogus king, as Professor Langdon 
informs us, rode naked upon a horse, holding a fan and complaining of the heat. He was 
escorted by the king's servants and demanded tribute from everybody. Pots of reddened 
water were carried, with wliieh all were bespattered, and the crowds in the streets enjoyed 
the fun very much. The people in general, men and women alike, are reported to have 
enjoyed these days in merr 3 "-making and in singing obscene songs, forgetting temporarily 
the usual moral habits of society. The fool, or bogus king, was bespattered with filth b}" 
the people, but he ceased to pla}' the fool at the end of the carnival, and the real king re- 
assumed his duties in a ceremonial manner. 

^\c all ver\' clearh^ see how our HoU festival agrees with the Sacaea in several details. 
In mam^ villages in Bengal the practice still survives that a fool is dressed up in a funny 
fashion and is carried on a litter through the streets, the assembled crowd singing obscene 
songs and sprinkling reddened water on one another. This fool is called in Bengal Holir Edja, 
or the king of the Holi festival. It ma^^ also be mentioned here that in comiection with the 
HoU festival in Bengal there is a ceremony called meddpcdtt in which there is the sjTubolieal 
burning in a hut of a lamb, an effigy’ of a lamb being made of rice paste. Another practice 
observeil in many districts of Bengal should also be noticed. To celebrate the Holi festival 
an earthen manca is erected with three graduated floors, the top stor^^ being made the smallest. 
Access to the top floor, on which the idol of tlie presiding deity is seated for purpose of worship, 
is obtained bv a winding staircase. The whole of this earthen manca looks almost like a 
Bihylonian zikkurat in external appearance. It is well-known how throughout northern 
India the men go along the streets, sprinkling reddened water on everjbedv, and how thej' 
make indecent Jokes at tlie womenfolk assembled b\" the roadside as onlookers. How there 
slundd he such a family resemblance between customs of Western Asia and of India, is not 
e.isv to determine. 

Now it has to be carefullv noted that of our Holi festival, which is so widely popular 
all over India, we get absolutely no trace either in the Vedic literature, or in the sacred texts 
of pie-Puranic da\s. It cannot be that this festival of such wide popularitj’ came suddenlj^ 
into exi?^tence at some past time when the Puranic cults and practices commenced to come 
into force. Even though our very early religious works do not recognise it, we cannot but 
Piv-Mime. looking to the existence of it in one form or another in all the provinces of India, 
thnt tlie festival w ith its main features must have been in vogue in India among the common 
people, while the Rishis and their orthodox successors were not disposed to recognise such 
vuhrar rites. Independent growdh of the festival in India and in Mesopotamia and Persia 
caniKit be thought of. since the details are such as.eouid not possibly originate in that manner, 
i.it relation, ethnic or cultural, subsisted in the remote past between India and parts of 
< >tern A.sia, a matter for serious research in the interest of the true history of our country". 
Attention need hardly be called to the importance to this inquiry of the results of the recent 
e\\a\ations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and of Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations between the 
and the Persian Gulf. I do not m\’self draw any inference from the facts set 
0.4 a.^o\e, but leave the question to scholars competent to deal with it. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN INDIAN ARCILEOLOGY. 

By F. J. Richabds, M.A* 

A trip to India raises two problems : (I) how to get there, aiwi (II) what to do when joa 
arrive. 

I. Of the routes to India I need say little ; but an understanding of them is vital to 
problems of Indian archseology. From Europe you can go by ship (a) by the Red Sea, (b) by 
the Persian Gulf or (c) you can walk, if you prefer, through Persia. You can start from the 
Mediterranean or from the Black Sea (Fig, 12). 

From China access is more difficult, for the impossible plateau of Tibet intervenes. China 
has struck westward along the great silk routes which led to Rome, first under the Han dynasty 
round about the beginning of the Christian Era, again in the 7th century under the Twangs, 
on the eve of the Arab irruption, and lastly under the late, lamented Manchus. The Chinese 
never got into India, though they got very near it, but their culture is saturated with Indian 
influences. 

The eastern frontier is as difficult ; true the Burmese and Shans have ravaged Assam, 
and the Arakanese E. Bengal ; but the flow of Indian influence is eastward, penetrating Indo- 
China and the isles as far as Borneo. The meeting points of Chinese and Indian culture are 
in Turkestan and N. Annam. 

II. Having arrived in India, what is the next step ? 

British interests in India began with trade. (Fig, 1). Our base was the sea. After 
several abortive efforts, the Company secured a foothold in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
Calcutta brought us in touch with outlying provinces of the Mughal Empire, Bombay with 
the Marathas, and Madras with the French. 

(1) From Calcutta, we advanced up the Ganges valley to Patna. Our next moves were 
to Allahabad, where Ganges and Jamuna meet, and up the Doab to Delhi. Oudh lapsed 
only in 1856. 

(2) In Madras our struggle with the French brought us (i) the N. Circars, centring in 
the Masulipatam and the Kistna-Godavari delta, and (w) the domination of the Carpatic. 
A forty year’s struggle ensued with Mysore. 

(3) In Bombay we were up against a toughs folk, the Marathas, and a tougher hinter- 
land. Our thrusts were towards Gujarat, Poona and Delhi. Nagpur lapsed in 1853. 

(4) The Indus valley failed to attract us till after we had boggled our First Afghan War. 

The Mughals* base was Kabul (Fig. 2). Thek first advance was on Delhi, via Lahore, 

and down the Doab to Allahabad. From Lahore they thrust to Mtdtan and the sea, and 
northwards into Kaslnnir. From Delhi via Ajmer they got to Gujarat; from Agra through 
Ujjain to Khandesh ; and from Allahabad into Bengal and Orissa. Then came a pause. 
The Deccan proved more difficult. They advanced in two stages, first on Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, then on Bijapur and Golkonda and on to the Carnatic and Masulipatam. 

The Maratha base was Poona, in the heart of the Maratha country (Fig. 3). Thence 
they struck south-east as far as Tanjore, where they founded a kingdom ; north into Gujarat, 
and through Malwa to Delhi. From Delhi they moved down the Ganges valley and north- 
west to Lahore and on to Multan. In Nagpur they were in their own country. (Their break 
through to Orissa was an exceptional military freak.). The states they founded in Gujarat 
(Baroda ) and Central India (Indore and Gwalior) and the little state of Sandur en route, for 
the south, still survive. 

All these ‘thrusts’ have one factor in common, although they radiated from such different 
bases (Fig. 4). Their objectives in each case were the centres of population and trade, wherp 
wealth accumulates. Of these there are four, in order of size : — 

1. The Gangetic Plain. 3. The Kistna-Godavari delta. 

2. The. South. 4. Gujarat. 


j 
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Now density of population is dependent on permanent factors, such as fertility of soil, 
water for irrigation and drainage, a reasonable climate and rainfall. Trade in turn is depen- 
dent on population ; and on other factors, such as accessibility by land or water. 

The movements of the British, the Mughals and the Mara)has are typical of all movement, 
racial and cultural, in India ; the objectives and the routes by which they are attained are more 
Or less the same. I say ‘ more or less’ because all generalizations are ipso facto wrong. In 
India there are some physical factors which are not permanent, the rivers for example. 

The plains of the Indus and the Ganges are covered with almost unfathomable silt. Bor- 
ings 1,000 feet deep have failed to touch rock bottom. In such a plain the bed of a large river 
may be twenty or even thirty miles wide, and the river is free to oscillate within these limits. 
The Indus is the worst offender. I shall not recite the full dossier of its crimes. Its waters 
at one time flowed into the Bann of Cutch. One fine day it appears to have gone west, near 
the Sukkur dam. Perhaps it was demoralised by the desertion of its principal consort, the 
Jamuna, which is proved to have formerly flowed into the depression now known as the Hakfa. 

I shall not dilate upon the causes of this river shifting, a common phenomenon all over 
India. There is evidence of climatic changes within historic times and before history began, 
but its interpretation is debated. The hand of man had certainly something to do with it, 
digging irrigation channels and clearing silt. Deforestation, too, may have been a contribu- 
tory factor, and rivers are apt to choke their own courses with the silt they bear. But the 
results are important to the archecologist, for the shifting of rivers involves the shifting of 
human habitation, and accounts for the deserted cities which are scattered all over the Indus 
basin and the delta of the Ganges. 

Malaria, again, is a factor to reckon with. Of the history of malaria we know little, 
but we do know that vast tracts of country both in N. and S. India have been thrown out of 
occupation, even in the past century or two, by its ravages. 

But these variations do not invalidate my contention that the routes followed by British, 
Mughals and Marathi^ are a constant factor in the genesis and growth of Indian civilization. 
The general pattern is simple, a sort of distorted ‘Z’. Approaching by land from the north- 
west, the first thrust is through the Ganges valley, the second from Agra (or Delhi or Allaha- 
bad) through Malwa or Ajmer toward some seaport in Gujarat ; the third diagonally across 
the Peninsula towards Madras. Other thrusts, down the Indus valley to the sea, across the 
Deccan towards IMasulipatam, or into the fertile valleys of Kashmir or Central India, are 
subsidiary. The deserts of Rajputana and the broken country that intervenes between the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Godavari are avoided, except by refugees, for “ the hills contain 
the ethnological sweepings of the plains*’. This pattern merges in most phases of Indian 
history and culture. 

Consider Languages (Fig. 5). Indo- Aryan speech falls into two main categories, 
Inner ” and “ Outer ”, Linguistic evidence indicates that the centre of diffusion of the 
Inner ” languages (the purest form) lies in the Mid-land ” (Madhyadesa) astride the 
Ganges-Indus waterhead, the home of W. Hindi. Westward and north-westward they pass 
through PanjSbi to the “ Outer ” languages of the Indus valley, eastward through the 
Mediate E. Hindi to the ‘‘ Outer ” languages of Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Assam. But 
southward (along, the middle stroke of the ‘ Z ’) they break through the Outer ” ring to 
the sea (Gujarati), separating Outer ” Sindhi from Marathi. 

In Peninsular India, Marathi, advancing south-east (part of the way along the lower 
stroke of the ‘Z’) is brought up short by Dravidian resistence. The “ Outer ” languages of 
the Indus valley are up against non-Indian influences, the Iranian speech of Afghan and 
Baloch, and the Dardid languages which survive from Kashmir to Kafiristan. In the 'no 
man’s land ’ between the Ganges and the Godavari pre- Aryan tongues of the Dravidian and 
Austria families still hold their own. 


\ 
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Linguistic differences are as significant as linguistic affinities, for the border zones betTreen 
the chief national languages are also controlled by geographical factors. Thus, the Gangetic 
plain falls into four main cultural areas (W. and E, Hindi, Bihar and Bengal), each with its 
own traditions and customs, each with its own groups of capitals, past and present ; the Indu^ 
valley has three such areas (Sind, the IVIiddle Indus, N. of Sukkur, and the Panjab proper, 
between the Jhelum and the Sutlej) ; Peninsular India has five (Maratha, Kanarese, Telugu, 
Tamil and Malayalam), and on the fianks of the Central Indian uplands are Gujaiat and 
Orissa. 

This grouping is reflected roughly in the traditional, but inexact, classification of Brah- 
mans, the Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, Maithila, Gaur and Utkala of Upper India, the Gurjara, 
Maharastra, Karrtata, Andhra and Bravida of the Peninsula. It is reflected, too, in the 
Military History of India (Fig. 6.) As the “cockpit of Europe ■' is Flanders, where the cultural 
currents of northern and southern Europe converge, so too, the cockpits of India lie in or 
near where a ‘ thrust ’ impinges on a transition zone between one cultural area and another, 
e.g., on the Jhelum, where the ‘ thrusts ’ from W. and N. Asia emerge through the Salt Range: 
north-west of Delhi, on the threshold of the Mid-land; and round Agra , where they meet the 
routes from western India and the Gangetic plain; on the western borders of Bihar, round the 
gateway to Bengal; on the routes from Gangetic to western India, and on those across the 
Deccan to Madras. 

The distribution of Heligions is equally instructive. Early Hinduism arose in the Mid- 
land. Bihar, the home of Buddhism and Jainism, lay beyond the “ Aryan ” pale. Both 
these religions challenged “ Aryan orthodoxy ; both permeated all India. Buddhism lasted 
till the twelfth century in Bengal and in the Deccan ; today it Ungers only in the hinterland cf 
Orissa. Jainism survives in Rajputana, in Gujarat and in the Kanarese districts of Bomba 7 , 
in S. Kanara, and in a little group of villages on the border of N. and S. Arcot — areas away 
from the main stream of Indian movement and remote from the land of its birth. 

Isl^m came to India (a) by land through Persia and (6) by sea. The Indus valley can tc 
got at both ways> and is overwhelmingly Muslim. In the transitional zone of the Panjab 
the percentage of MusUms falls below 50, and Hindu influences become active ; the resulting 
compromise is the religion of the Sikhs. Passing into the Ganges plain the percentage of 
Muslims steadily declines from about 35 in the Sikh country to less than 10 in Bihar ; then 
on the threshold of Bengal it suddenly rises again, culminating in about 80 in the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra dodh (Fig. 15). Elsew here in India the percentage is less than 10, except for a 
slight rise round certain centres of medieval Muhammadan rule (e g., Ajmer, Mandu, Afimadu*- 
bad, Daulatabad, Gulbarga, etc.) and on the west coast, where it jumps to 22 in Broach and 
32 in Malabar. In the Maratha and Tamil country, in Mysore and E. Hyderabad it falls be- 
low 6, and almost peters out in the coastal plain between IVIidnapur and Guntur, and the 
‘no man's land ’ that lies behind it, zero being reached in Ganjam. 

The trade of Broach and Malabar has been of world importance since the days of Augustus, 
and the maritime influx of Western influence is borne out by the distribution of finds of 
Roman coins (Pig. 9), by the settlement of Parsls and Ismailifis in Gujarat and Bombay/, by 
the Syrian Christians of Tranvancore and Cochin (with their Pahlavi inscribed crosses) and 
by the Jews of Cochin. 

With this pattern the archaelogical evidence conforms, as a glance at the sketch map in 
the Imperial Gazetteer atlas will show. Roughly India falls into four major cultural divisions. 
(A) the Indus basin, (B) the Ganges basin, (C) the Central Belt of hills and deseit, and (D) the 

Peninsula. 
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A. THE INDUS BASIN. 

The modern kingdom of AfgHnistan is composite, (1) Herat belongs to Persia ; cultu- 
rally and, through most of its history, politically too. (2) Balkh (Bactria) in the Oxus valley 
connects up with Central Asia and China. (3) Kabul lies within the Indus basin, and is, like 
Assam, a cultural annexe of India ; it was once a hive of Buddhism, and the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom. (4) Qandahar, the focus of Afghan power, controls the routes from Persia to India 
via Kabul and via Multan. 

Baluchistan is shared by the Baloch (of Persian origin) and the Dra vidian-speaking 
Brahuis, Makran, as a channel of communication, has been practically out of action since 
the days of Alexander, but in the third millennium B.C. it was fairly well populated, and it 
linked ‘Chalcolithic ’ India with Mesopotamia (Fig, 8). The westward penetration of 
Hinduism is to this day testified by the annual pilgrimage to Hinglaj. 

Under the Achsemenids the Indus valley was Persian. Alexander came to India to assert 
his rights as a Persian king. Seleucus ceded it to the Mauryas, and when the Mauryas col- 
lapsed, the Greeks pushed in from Bactria, to yield it in turn to Parthians and l^akas from 
Persia. Then from Central Asia came the Kushans, whose sway lasted longer. Their heirs, 
the Shahis, hung on to Kabul and Und till the coming of Mahmud of Ghazni, who was by 
culture a Persian. He annexed Kabul and the Panjab, and Sind acknowledged his suzerainty. 
His successors lost their Persian possessions to the Seljuks, and were finally pushed off the 
Iranian plateau by a Turkman raid, which left them only the Panjab. Then came Muhammad 
^orl, whose armies smashed through the Indus and Ganges plains to the sea. 

Yet the Indus Valley was not 'de-indianized\ The distribution of cultural impacts is 
not, however, uniform. Four main cultural areas may be distinguished, (1) the tract north 
of the Salt Range, (2) the Vale of Kashmir, (3) the upper reaches of the Panjab rivers (Central 
Panjab), and (4) the Indus Valley below the Salt Range (W. Panjab and Sind). 

1. In the amphitheatre north of the Salt Range is the densely populated district of 
Peshawar, which might fairly be called the ‘transformer station’ in the transmission of cul- 
tural currents from Western and Central Asia. Here, on the lower reaches of the Kabul 
river, Alexander found the city of Pu^kalavati. On the eastern rim of the basin was Taxila, 
with its Indo-Greek city of Sirkap and its Kushan city of Sirsukh, for centuries a centre of 
Indian culture and of the ‘Hellenistic ’ art of Gandhara. Not far distant at Mansehra and 
Shahbazgarhi, are the onl}^ two Kharosthl inscriptions of Asoka. 

The Kharosthl alphabet is an adaptation of Aramaic (the script of Persian officialdom) 
to the requirements of Indian phonetics. Its use in India, as against the essentially Indian 
BrahmT, is characteristic of the Indus basin, a distribution which anticipates the latter day 
rivalry betw^een Persian and Nagari scripts. 

The history of the Greek tradition in this area is vividly reflected in the coinage. Already 
in Bactria the Greeks had been to some extent ‘persianized’. As soon as they crossed the 
Hindu Kush, Indian scripts and Indian languages appear on their coins. The gods remain 
Greek, though some Greeks, we know , became Buddhists, others Hindus. The KushaQs took 
up the Greek tradition, and added to it a cosmopolitan galaxy of cults, Iranian, Buddhist 
and Hindu. On the coins and monuments of the Kushans the process of ‘ indianization ' 
can be traced in detail. Kanishka stood forth as the Constantine of Mahayanist Buddhism ; 
Vasudeva, his successor, was an ardent Saiva, With the decline of the Kushans Taxila 
waned, and a new cycle began far away in the Ganges plain. Of the rest of the Indus basin 
little need be said. 

2. Kashmir, a cultural cul de sac, developed on her own lines the tradition of Gandh^an 
art, evolving a style of architecture which is almost Hellenic in the severity of its ornament, 
and quite unlike anything to be found in India, Under Muslim rule Kashmir became even 
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more eccentric ; anything more un-Indian or more un-Saracenic than a Kashmir mosque it 
would be difficult to conceive. 

3. The Panjab is sterile in relics of the past. 

4. South of the >Salt Range a line of Buddhist stu^^as follows the course of the Indus 
almost to the sea, a faint but quite clear echo of Gandhara. Hinduism nourished in the 
ancient city of BrahmanabM and in the port of Tatta. too; a reflex apparently of the culture 
of Gujarat. Sassanian contacts are frequently in evidence, and the cult of the sun, of which 
Multan was a centre, owed its vogue, perhaps, to Zoroastrian influence. Tlie Arab conquest 
(711 A.D.), which extended to Multan, cut Sind adrift frem Indian life. Of the Arabs nothing 
of note survives. Under the Delhi Sultanate art revived at Midtan, with a Persian leavening 
which gathered strength till it culminated in the intensively 'persianized’ tombs of eighteenth 
century Hyderabad. 

B. Gi\NGETIC INDIA. 

The Ganges plain, as already noted, comprises four main cultural areas, (1) the Midland, 
the home of Western Hindi, (2) a transitional area centring in Oudh, where Eastern Hindi, 
mediate between ‘Inner ' and ‘Outer ' languages, is spoken, (3) Bihar, or rather the area of 
Bihari speech, and (4) east of the salient of the Rajinahal Hills, Bengal, with extensions into 
Assam and Orissa. 

Prom Vedic literature it is inferred that ‘Aryan ’ culture, established in tlie first instance 
in the Panjab, shifted to the Mkl-la-nd and then down the Ganges- Jainuna doab, and finally 
embraced Oudh and N. Bihar. At each stage it grew less like the culture of the Eig-veda, 
and closer to the India of today ; in short, it became indianizedb This indianiztd culture 
flooded Bengal, Orissa and Assam and pressed on to Indo-China. Its 'area of standardiza- 
tion' lay betvv^een the )Sutlej and the western border of Bengal. It saturated Buddhism and 
Jainism, which re- interpreted but did not repudiate it. 

Of the pre-Buddhist culture of this area, except for some scattered finds of stone and 
copper implements, archaeology knows nothing. The earliest datable remains are Mauryan, 
centring in Bihar, and of them the best known are based on Persian models ; in fact, some 
scholars would postulate a ‘Magian period' of Indian history. But As oka's free standing 
pillars differ in many details from their structural prototypes at Persepolis ; in short, they 
are not Persian, but Indian. 

On the fall of the Mauryas other centres of cultural activity arose. The history of post- 
Mauryan art can be traced at Mathura, in the opposite end of the Ganges plain, or at Sarnath 
near Benares. Mathura was held by the Kushans : naturally evidence of Kushan influence and 
and the Greek tradition which the Kushans carried on is there abundant, mostly Jain, and 
intensively indianized. But the Kushan tradition is not alone in the field. Another factor, 
which owes little to Greece or Persia, is operative, crudely at first, but destined to bear fruit 
in the art of the Guptas, and to cr 3 ^stallizc in the curvilinear spires and exuberant decoration 
of the ‘Northern St} le’ of architecture. Its place of origin we do not know ; there are several 
types of spire, none of which can be assigned to any particular area. Quite possibly they were 
evolved from the simpler village temples of Bihar, and bent bamboo roofing may or may not 
be their prototype. The style survives most completely in the temples of Orissa, where 
Muslims are so few. It extends, with local variations, throughout Upper India, as far west as 
Sind, into the Bombay Deccan to Pattadkai, within the Kanarese border, to Ganjam on the 
east (Mahendragiri, Mukhalihgam) and even to Himalayan Kangra. The ‘Northern Style', 
however, and the Hinduism for which it stands, were not alone in the field. Under the long- 
lived Pala dynasty Bihar and Bengal, distinct as usual, as the ruins of Nalanda and Pahai^ur 
testify, preserved their native Buddhism till tlic Muslims came. 
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With the Muslim conquest the centre of cultural energy shifted to Delhi. The Delhi 
Sultans began by building mosques from the debris of temples. Then they set Hindu crafts- 
men to interpret Islamic forms. Under the early Tughlaqs there was a brief reversion to 
Islamic purism, but Indian feeling soon re-asserted itself, and the break-away of 
provinces, Jaunpur and Bengal, involved artistic as weU as poUtical independence. The Hindu 
artists employed by the African Shahs of Jaunpur aimed apparently at novelty and attained 
it in the Egyptian-like ‘propylons' of their mosques. The architects of Muslim Bengal never 
grasped the spirit of Islamic art, their mosques are ill-proportioned, their decoration over- 
elaborate ; the blend of the two cultures is less successful than elsewhere. 

C. THE CENTRAL BELT. 

The affinities of north Rajpfxtana lie with Delhi, those of south Rajputana with Gujarat. 
Malwa and Bundelkhanl are associated in language and culture with the Mid-land ; Rewa 
and the little group of States to the west of it, which constitute Baghelkhand, speak a dialect 
of E. Hindi. They are in close touch on the north with Allahabad, where Ganges and Jamuna 
unite, and on the south with the upper reaches of the Narbada and the Mahanadi (the Chat- 
tisgaph plain). The Narbada marks traditionally the border between N. and S. India. 
Across it run the chief routes from Upper India to the Deccan and the sea. Culturally its 
middle reaches belong to Malwa. It is bounded on the south by the Satpura, Mahadeo and 
Maikal Hills, a cultural barrier dominated by Dravidian and Munda speaking tribes, which 
broadens out eastward into the Chota Nagpur plateau. Cross these three ranges, and you 
are among Marathas, and Goii^. 

The Copper Age culture of the Ganges valley extends over the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and southward into the Central Provinces as far as Gungeria, in B^aghat district, on the 
watershed between the Narbada and the Godavari. South of this it did not go (Fig. 8). 

In the Mauryan period and after, the key positions were Sanchi and Bharhut. Bharhut 
is in Baghelkhapd on an ancient route from Allahabad to Jabalpur. Sanchi lay apparently 
at the junction of several routes leading from the upper Ganges valley to Ujjain and thence 
to Pait-han and the Deccan or westward to the sea at Broach (Fig. 7). Round Sanchi, where 
Aioka carved his edicts, is grouped an instructive series of monuments. The Besnagar pillar 
is typical ; the capital is of Mauryan pedigree, but the shaft is quite un-Persian ; it records, 
inBrahmlcharacters, its dedication to Vishnu by Heliodorus, a Vaishnava Greek and envoy of 
King Antialcidas of Taxila at the court of a Sunga king. Near by is a record of the Andhras, 
co-heirs with the Greeks and Sungas of the Mauryan heritage. Sanchi plainly was the meet- 
ing point of Andhra, l^uhga and Greek. Sanchi and Bharhut disclose the growth of Indian 
culture up to Gupta times ; and it is in this Central Belt that Gupta art is best preserved 
(Fig 11). South of the Satpura-Maikal barrier, the Vakatakas took up the Gupta tradition. 
It was they apparently who passed it on to Ajanta, and from Ajanta the Calukyas, not 
long after, derived certain Gupta elements in their art. 

As already noted, the Central Belt lay \\ithin the area of the Northern Style ; and it 
preserves at Khajuraho, Gwalior and other places some of its finest examples. Under the 
Kalacuris of Jabalpur and Chattisgarh the Gupta and Northern styles were blended. The 
only part of the Central Belt in which the Muslims won a foothold was Malwa, and here, at 
Mandu, though not uninfluenced by the decorative taste of Gujarat, they foUow’ed DeUii 
models more closely than any other ‘Provincial ’ school. Of the Gond kingdoms in the south 
(Mandla, Kherla, Chanda), which held Islam at bay till the eighteenth century, nothing of 
distinctive artistic interest remains. 


y 
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D. PENINSULAR INDIA. 

Though evidence of a definite chalcolithic culture is wanting in the Peninsula, remains of 
the Stone Ages and of a ‘megalithic’ culture are abundant. Palseolithic artifacts of early 
types and mostly of quartzite occur plentifully on and in the laterite of the PaJar plain behind 
Madras, and scattered over the Deccan plateau south of the Kistna ; elsewhere the finds are not 
so numerous, possibly because they have not been looked for, but the distribution is wide. 
Neolithic celts of ordinary types are common in the uplands, especially around Bellary, and 
are also found in the plains ; and the ‘shouldered’ type, characteristic of Malaya , have been 
found in the Godavari Agency and in Singhbhum. ‘Pygmy’ flints occur in Sind, Gujarat, 
Bundelkhand and elsewhere. But in the present state of knowledge no inference can safely 
be drawn from these distributions (Fig. 14) of types so standardized. 

The ‘megalithic’ culture, on the other hand, is more specialized, and cultural areas are 
well defined. Dolmens, kistvaens and stone circles are found all over the Deccan plateau 
from Nagpur almost to the Nilgiris and in the plains behind Madras. A rather different 
culture is found in the Nilgiris themselves. In Malabar the graves take the form of rock- 
hewn tombs. Around Madras clay coffins are in fashion, in Tinnevelly urn burials. The 
grave furniture suggests that all these cultures are connected, and associated coin finds in 
N. Mysore and elsewhere indicate that the culture was in full swing at the beginning of the 
Christian era (Fig. 13). 

So much for prehistory. The history of the Peninsula dawns with the edicts of Asoka 
at Girnar and Sopara in the Bombay Presidency, Jaugada in Ganjam and at four sites on or 
south of the Kistna (Maski, Kopbal, Siddhapura and Yerragudi). This distribution (Fig. 10) 
suggests routes which follow the ‘Z’ pattern of other cultural distributions. 

Gujarat is traditionally regarded as ‘southern’, though all but a little of it lies north of 
the Narbada. Historically it is associated with Rajputana, Malwa and the Deccan. At 
Girnar, in Kathiawar, are records of Asoka, of the Satrap Rudradaman and of Skanda Gupta. 
The Andhras, too, held part of it for a time. The coins of the earlier satraps bear legends in 
Greek, Kharosthi and Brahml script (aU on the same coin), the Greek being used for trans- 
literating Indian words. Cashtana’s successors dropped Kharosthi, and their Greek dege- 
nerated into illegibility. These types the Guptas copied for their western provinces, sub- 
stituting Hindu for Buddhist symbols. Gupta art did not reach so far. 

Medieval Gujanvt conformed to the ‘Northern Style’, but enriched it with the most 
exquisite carving in stone. The passion for decoration, which transformed the severe tradi- 
tions of Mauryan and Kushan into the exuberance of S^chi and Amaravati, in Gujarat 
attained its highest expression, and had lost none of its vitality when Islam took possession. 
It is to this that the Muslim art of Gujarat owes its peculiarly Indian charm. 

In the rest of S. India, there are five main cultural areas answering to the five chief lan- 
guages, Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese and Malay alam. 

1, In the Maratha country the early satraps and their successors, the Andhras, left 
something more than their signatures in the caves of Nasik and Karll. They transplanted 
there the tradition of Sanchi and all that lay behind it, a tradition which inspired the sculp- 
ture and painting of Ajanta, till the Calukyas established their sway over the greater part of 
the Deccan and transferred the centre of Deccani life across the Dravidian border to Badami* 
Centuries later, the Yadavas of Maharasfra broke away from Kanarese rule, renew ed contact 
wdth the North and dotted the lava plains with curvilinear tow ers. 

2. As above noted, the Telugu Andhras’ hold on Paithan placed them in touch with 
Sanchi. In the Telugu country proper their capital was at or near Amaravati on the Kistna. 
Amaravati became a Buddhist centre probably in the second century B.G., and Buddhism 
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throve there under the Andhras and their successors, the Iksvakus. The stvpa was rebuilt 
or re-embellished more than once, and the sculptures, which now adorn the staircase of the 
British Museum, belong to its latest phase. Their affinities lie with Gandhara and Mathura, 
and it is probably through Sahchi that they came. But here that culture struck no deep 
roots, and did not survive the Calukyan coiK^uest of Telingana and its later absorption in the 
Chela empire. 

3. Meanwhile, in the PMar plain, the Tamils got busy with rock-cut temples and launched 
‘ Dra vidian ’ architecture on its long career. Structural experiments soon followed, for the 
seventh century Pallavas were vigorous and creative, and by the end of the century the 
‘ Dravidian ’ type was established, owing little except its sculptural themes to any other cul- 
ture. Under the Chclas the centre of activity shifted to the plain of the Kaveri, and a new 
phase opens with the great temple of Tanjore. Later developments are rather obscured by 
w'holesale rebuilding under the Vijayanagar emperors, who spread Dravidian architecture 
all over their Telugu and Kanarese dominions. After them, in the south, the Madura Naya- 
kas elaborated the tradition of Vijayanagar ; and it still dominates the southern half of the 
Peninsula. 

4. In the Kanarese country, thanks to their geographical position, the Calukyas of 
Badami had several cultural alternatives from which they could choose. In and around 
their capital they experimented with the Ajanta tradition, the ‘Northern Style’ and that of 
their predecessors, the Kadambas, but the basic ingredient was Pallava. Then came a break. 
The Pastrakutas took over the Western Deccan (754-973 A.D.), and concentrated their 
artistic energies on a rendering of Calukya models at Ellora. Their fall marks a new depar- 
ture. The restored Calukyas modified the Pallava tradition on ‘Northern’ lines, and embel- 
lished it with a wealth of sculptural detail second only to that of Gujarat. Their heirs, the 
Hoysalas, brought this new ‘Chalukyan Style’ to maturity, but it did not survive the destruc- 
tion of their capital by the armies of Delhi, 

5. The Malay alam culture of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore is an unsolved puzzle. 
The language is closest of all Dravidian languages to Tamil, yet it has the highest percentage 
of Sanskrit words of any Dravidian tongue, while Tamil has the fewest. The Nambfidris are 
the strictest Brahmans in India, and in practice the most unorthodox. It is possible that, 
secluded from foreign intrusion by the Ghats, the Maiayalis preserve a more ancient type of 
orthodoxy than the rest of India. The architecture, both Hindu and Muslim, except in the 
south of Tranvancore, where Tamil models prevail, is unlike anything else in India, and the 
nearest parallels are in Kashmir. The archaeological evidence is meagre and difficult to 
interpret, even the Pahlavi of the Syrian crosses. Yet no part of India has been in closer 
touch with the West. 

Of the Deccan Sultanates, Ahmadanagar and Berar (and the Bahmanis, too, according 
to Pirishta) were of Brahman origin ; Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bijapur were Shiah; Bidar 
was Turki, from Georgia. None of them had much in common with Delhi, and, once the 
tie was cut, they wxre thrown on their own resources, and on wKat fresh blood they could 
import from Persia or Africa. Up to 14G0 A.D. the Bahmanis follow^ed Delhi models, due, no 
doubt, to the wholesale importation of Delhi craftsmen by Muhammad bin Tughlaq in 1329. 
Then Persian architects were imported, but with the decline of the Bahmanis indigenous 
influences came into play, for under the later Sultanates Indian craftsmen, Indian clerks and 
Indian languages w ere freely used. 

* *****♦*♦♦♦ 

The foregoing survey explains to some extent the unity and diversity of Indian culture. 

Northern India is an area of shifting boundaries. From the Salt Range to the seas there 
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is no substantial physical barrier, no clearly defined belt of cultural transition, except perhaps 
at Delhi and on the threshold of Bengal. In the south the boundaries of Tamil, Marathi 
and Gujarati are well defined by vride zones of rough country. Marathi is separated from 
Kanarese and Telugu by the line between lava and gneiss. Only the Kanarese — Telugu 
frontier is ill- defined. 

The geography of Upper India favours uniformity of culture, but the area is too vast for 
political cohesion ; even the Mughals held it together with difficulty. The smaller and better 
defined geographical units of the Peninsula foster cultural variety and the development of 
conscious and politically well-knit nationalities. On the other hand, Northern India is open 
to the impact of fcwreign influences from the West and Central Asia. Such impacts, whether 
destructive or creative, reach the Peninsula either from Upper India (at reduced voltage) 
or by sea ; and the sea-borne impacts are rarely transmitted through the Western Ghats. 
The direction along which cultural currents travel is governed by permanent geographical 
factors. Their effect varies with the distance from source and the cultural medium through 
which they pass ; but the medium is sufficiently continuous to ensure that, whatever changes 
may occur, the product is unmistakably Indian. 


KASHMIR! PROVERBS. 

By Pandit Anand Koul, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

[Continued from p. 199 supra^ and concluded.) 

Apis dani muslikil phii. 

A lump of flesh given to a person of low degree is difficult for him [to eat], (t.c., out of 
vanity he becomes more concerned to display it to others than to eat it himself.) 

Azmovmut gav povmut. 

One [who has been] tested is [easily] vanquished. even a proud person is apt to 

yield to a person who knows his secrets.) 

Begdri ti gatshi bronthui gatskun. 

Even to perform impressed labour, it is well to go early, an old prisoner may 

become a warder, vested with authority over prisoners who have come in later.) 

Begdri ti gatshi jdn pdthi karanL 

Even impressed labour should be performed properly, (i.e., it should be a first principle 
in life to perform w ith all earnestness the w ork we have to do. 

Chenhj phar ta goniskan tear. 

Vain bragging and twdsting of moustaches. (Used in the sense of ‘ smart clothes and 
empty pockets.’ Cf , the Hindi, ghar ki kort mucheh M mucheh hainJ) 

Dohay doh chi na hihiy dsdn. 

All days are not equal. (Cf. ' Christmas comes but once a year.’) 

Dudarhdmyuk hak 1 

[Is it the truth, or is it merely] drift w^ood of Dudarhama 1 

Note, — Hak has a double meaning here, riz., ‘ truth,’ and ‘ drift wood.’ At Du- 
darhama, 14 miles north of Srinagar, drift wood is collected in large quantities from 
the Sindh river. 

Jinnas ku jinn, 

A demon met by a more ferocious demon. (Said of a wicked person having to deal 
wuth a person more wicked than himself. Cf. the saying, ‘ diamond cuts diamond.’) 

Kdni kar kdni ach kathin gilariy 
Sheth sds shaitdn tut kut pilan. 

The one-eyed made a hard wink with his blind eye, 

How can even sixty thousand Satans attain to that height ? 

Kuly kdtsur ta ^nachi-Ccal duskmmie Paighambar. 

The dark, the brown-haired and the freckled [is] the enemy of the Prophet. 
Explanation , — This saying has reference to Shimar, one of Yazid’s generals, who was 
of this complexion, and who slew^ Husain, the second of the tw'o sons of * Ali and grandson 
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of Mub^nimad, on the plain of Qarballt ; hence a person of this complexion is reproached as 
being by nature vile and infamous. 

Kiir gayi fir — yui kamdn’kash hash kades iyui thud wdti. 

A daughter is like an arrow, [which] will reach as high as the archer can shoot it. 
ExplaruUUm . — ^The marrying of a daughter to a great man's son depends upon the amount 
of the dowry that can be given her by her parents. 

Kdkani Mkani Jcarahan ghara, ammd ydrahal-kakani dinak na karana. 

The wives of brothers would live [peacefudy] together, but the women who meet them 
at the gMt will not let them. these women ever gossip and delight in sowing seeds 

of discord.) 

Kuria ta kruthis chi adriy khoiadn. 

All are afraid of the malevolent and the malignant. 

Me kun zan tae bun vmchdn, ahdria ahor andriy dadn. 

Looking towards me, [but in reality] looking towards thee, the squint-eyed [is] tainted 
internally. 

Note, — Compare with this the Hindi proverb, aau men phtdd, hazdr men kdnd, aavd lakh 
men enchd-tdnd,, meaning, ‘ of persons with leucoma in the eye, only one in a hundred ; of 
the one-eyed, only one in a thousand ; of the squint-eyed, only one in a lakh and a quarter 
can be trusted.’ Cf. also the Shah^bad proverb quoted by Mr. Oldham in Folklore^ XLl, 
No. 4, p. 340. 

Navi nawdn ta prdni prdndn. 

The new are becoming newer, and the old older. 

Explanation, — This is said, in jealousy, by old sem^ants of new servants, or by children 
of a deceased wife in regard to their step-brothers and step-sisters. 

Purmut jinn, 

A demon, and literate to boot. (The idea being that a wicked person becomes worsre 
if he receives a little education.) 

Pyvjd shdl gav pddar-aah. 

A tame jackal is [equal to] a lion, (e.g,, a servant acquainted with his master’s secrets 
and shortcomings becomes dangerous.) 

Qiblaa kun gayam zanga. 

My feet happend to turn towards Mecca. 

Explanation , — Muhammadans bow their heads in prayer towards Mecca. To stretch 
the feet towards that city would savour of irreverence. The saying is used by way of re- 
pentance for rudeness towards an elder. 

Shdyi chukho zi jdyi chukho. 

If at home, thou art in the [safest] place. (Cf. the English proverb, ‘ East or west, home 
is best ’ ; and J. H. Payne’s line, ' Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.’) 

Taut gav tamdeha 'Izrd'il, 

A thief is a blow from the Angel of Death. 

Wanana wanana chu koh tdni nashdn. 

Even a hill is worn away by talking and talking. (Said of a talkative, stingy person). 
Cf. the English proverb, ‘ Constant dropping w ears the stone ; also the Indian proverb, ‘ By 
continual use the rope cuts the curbstone of the weU.’ 

WoUh ai tahana ta auda kami ? 

If I leap down (i.e., incur risk), what will be the gain ? (Cf. the English saying, ‘ Look 
before you leap. ’) 

Yuthuy zuiva tithuy auiva. 

As much as I can afford I shall sew {l.e., make clothes to wear). (Cf. the English 
proverb, ‘ Cut your coat according to your cloth also the Italian, ‘ According to jour puise 
govern your mouth.’) 
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BUDDHIST LOGIC : By Th. Stchebbaiskv. 

Vol. I. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXVI. pp. xii+ 

560. Academy of Sciences of the United Soviet 

Kepublics ; Leningrad, 1932. 

It was ray privilege in the September number to 
review the second volume of this work, containing 
•the translation of the Nyuyabindu and other passages 
in Indian treatises on logic, which provide the basis 
for the expositicm of the system in this volume ; and 
through the courtesy of the author the latter has 
been received in time for me to review it. But 
circumstances beyond my control debar me from 
attempting adequate appreciation of an epoch- 
making book, whose theories will be the subject of 
discussion for many years to come. The labour of 
a lifetime by a scholar of the first rank in that 
department of Sanskrit literature, which of all others 
is the most difficult to comprehend and which has 
moreover not yet been fully explored, is sximmed 
up here and is not to be pronounced on lightly. All 
I can do is to emphasize a few of the aspects which 
appear to me specially deserving of attention. 

First let no one be put off by the title, thinking 
that a book on logic must of necessity be dry and 
repellent. For Professor Stcherbatsky looks on it 
as a subject of the greatest importance and succeeds 
in communicating to his readers the thrill he himself 
experiences in its study. This I would attribute 
only secondarily to a gift for setting out his views 
cogently and attractively, and primarily rather to 
prolonged hard thought which has enabled him to 
unravel the leading principles from a mass of 
tangled comment, and to his knowledge of Greek 
and modem European thought by which he 
illuminates his subject with striking comparisons. 
The method is unquestionably beset with pitfalls. 
For under the rules governing Indian philosophi- 
cal discussions the fundamental ideas are 
often not explicitly brought to daylight or 
are befogged by the use of terms which can be inter- 
preted in more ways than one, so that, as we know 
from many examples, comparison vrith European 
systems may guide us to wrong conclusions. Such a 
charge has at times been laid at the author’s door 
with some degree of justification, but, just as he 
avoided tendenciousness on the whole in translating 
the N ydyahindii, so here he shows himself conscious 
of this danger by indicating points of difference as 
well as of likenass, and only in occasional passages 
would I su^p 03 t him of reading into his philosophers 
a meaning they did not intend. The parallels indeed 
are worked out with such critical acumen that his 
book may well exert considerable influence on Euro- 
pean thought. For if we accept his views, we must 
look on Buddhist logic as one of the most original 
products of the Indian mind, or even as the most 
original. Dinn§.ga was, however, too much in 
advance of his times to make his basic principles 
gene^lly acceptable to his contemporaries and suc- 
ceeding generations, and thus it came about that his 
work has influenced the details of orthodox Indian 
logic to a greater degree than the lay-out of the 
By stem. 

The treatment adopted by Professor Stcherbatsky 
is suited to Buddhist logic in a w’ay that it would 
not have been to the more involved thinking of the 


Nyftya-vai^Sika system. The difference between 
the two, as he rightly emphasises, ultimately derives 
from the attention paid by the Buddhists to episte- 
mology. As they took up detailed study of those 
subjects only which had a well-defined bearing on 
their beliefs, we must assume that the reason for 
tills is to be sought in the philosophy of their religion. 
To have accepted the realist views of the Nyaya 
would have been fatal to their doctrines, and by 
demonstrating that knowledge expressible in words, 
whether derived from perception or inference had 
behind it only the authority of our imagination and 
did not necessarily correspond to any external rea- 
lity, they made ready the path for Mahayana dogma- 
I tics. That logic was applicable only to the samvrti 
plane of knowdedg© was thus no objection to its 
practice ; na hi samvrtisopdnmn antarena taitva- 
prdsddastkhardrokanam vipa^citak, as they were 
accustomed to say. Except where this principle of 
the two plan^ of knowledge is insufficiently recog- 
nised by the author, his arguments seem to me to be 
in the main conclusive. His explanation of the 
Buddhist theories on the perceptual judgment, 
inference and syllogism is novel, illuminating and 
convincing, epithets which apply equally to his des- 
cription of their views of negation and relations. 
Nowhere else for instance are the exact implication 
of the trairupya of the middle term so clearly 
brought out. 

But is he really right about the nirmhalpaka form 
of pratyaksa ? The object of perception is stated 
by Dharmakirti and Dharmottara to be svalaksana, 
and the perception itself is necessarily limited to a 
point -instant, a ksana ; it is inexpressible in words 
and conveys merely an impression of the senses, 
before the imagination starts to interpret the prati- 
hhdsa, the image whicli the sense concerned imprints 
on that one of the five sensory consciousnesses which 
is related to it. It is this first instant of perception 
which alone is effective as being devoid of the aid of 
the imagination; its action is denoted by the indefinite 
word, arthakriyd^ which is sometimes explained as 
pammdrthctsat. The term svalak-^ana is here trans- 
lated by the Thing-in-itself, an unfortunate use of 
a Kantian term, which inevitably brings in associa- 
tions foreign to Buddhist conceptions ; and, basing 
his exposition on the late Tattvasamgraha (a work, 
of which we urgently require a good translation), 
the author concludes that these logicians looked on 
this part of perception as attaining ultimate reality. 
Some justification might be seen for this in the fact 
that the word nirvikalpdka applies also to knowledge 
that has reached the stage of omniscience, but it is 
quite certain that Dinnaga accepted the Mahay ana 
doctrine of dharmanairdtmya, prevalent in his day, 
according to which the analysis of phenomena into 
point -instants and dharmas was true for the samvrti 
only and did not represent ultimate reality. In the 
Nydyamukha (tr. Tucci, 50) he opposes the sdmdnya 
cognised by inference to the svalaksana apprehended 
by perception, and the laksana, we are told (ib., 53), 
consists of many dharmas. This reminds me of 
A^vagho^’s phrase {Satindarananda, xvi, 48) that 
the elements must be considered sdmdnyatah sveaa 
ca laksanena, “with respect to their general and 
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specific characteristics.** In fact Dinnliga*s view is 
that perception apprehends only the vises as of an 
object, as opposed to Prasastap^da’s doctrine that 
bare perception, dlocanamdtraf ‘ gives * svarupa, that 
is, both the visesas and the sdmdnya. The standard 
illustration of perception in the Nydyahindu, that of 
nilat is perhaps significant ; for according to the dog- 
matists the object, visaya^ of each sense was divided 
into a number of primary varieties, nila being one 
such of reipa. It looks therefore as if the specific 
characteristic apprehended by perception consisted 
of the dharmas making up one of these primary 
varieties. Arthakriyd again indicates that it is this 
first moment in perception alone which is effective 
and that it is so as determining our attitude to the 
object, whether of attraction or repulsion ; it is 
therefore a correction the Ny&yaj view on this 
point and is pararadrthasat, because on the plane of 
sawr/'/i the point-instant alone is real and everything 
else intellectual construction. How far later Bud- 
dhist logicians developed Di'nnaga’s theories on this 
aspect of perception seems to me a matter for further 
enquiry and on more rigorous lines than those fol- 
lowed by Professor Stcherbatsky, whose views about 
the thing-in-itself should for the present be regarded 
with much reserve. 

The above discussion suggests the one obvious 
weakness in his equipment, a certain blindness to 
the historical development of ideas. This is plainly 
visible in his attribution to the earliest Buddhism of 
the dharma theory as set out in the Abhidhatmakosa^ 
and equally to my mind in his assumption that the 
form which the Saihkhya system took in the classical 
period was already fully present in its original formu- 
lation. Buddhist philosophy and logic took many 
generations of laborious thinking to work out, and 
we cannot hope to imderstand either completely 
unless we are alive to the various steps by which 
they evolved. But the day for such understanding 
has hardly arrived yet, and will not do so till all 
the available texts are published and the higher 
criticism has been applied to them. 

Though I have insisted on a side of the book which 
rous^ a spirit of opposition in me, its real value is 
not impaired thereby, and I would observe that a 
work so powerful and so original cannot expect 
immediate and entire acceptance, and that it has 
advanced our knowledge to a degree that will take 
much time for assimilation. Our grateful recogni- 
tion of the author’s achievement will be best shown 
by a more prolonged critical consideration than I 
have been able to give it for the purpose of this 
review. 

E. H. Johnston, 


The Mahryan Polity. By V. R. Ramachandba 
Dikshitab. Madras University Historical Series, 
No. VHI. lOx 7 inches ; pp. viii, 394. Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1932. 

The subject of the political institutions of the 
Mauryan dynasty is so well-worn, not to say thread- 
bare, a theme, that nothing that is both new and 
true about it is to be expected except from specia- 
lists, and the author of those reprinted lectures 
who IS clearly no specialist, would have been bettor 
advised to keep to the beaten track and avoid con- 
troversial matter so far as possible. In the passages 
where he does so, ho shows ho can write sensibly 


enough, and nothing is to be gained by discussing 
the disputed matters, on which his views seem to 
me demonstrably wrong. But it should be stated 
clearly that his contention that Asoka was not a 
Buddhist is definitely incompatible with the evidence 
now available. If he had suggested on the strength 
of the edicts that we are mistakenly inclined to see 
too deep a gulf between Hinduism and Buddhism 
at that period, his view would have been worth 
considering ; for it is possible to hold that Buddhism 
was not then regarded as further outside the Hindu 
fold than, say, the worship of that must 

have been already in its early stages. Those who 
like speculation might even think that in Asoka’s 
reign Buddhism reached the pai:ting of ther ways 
and took the road which led both to its becoming a 
world religion and to its separation from Hinduism 
with the consequence of ultimate extinction in the 
land of its origin. I should also point out that no 
discussion of the Adoka legends is of any value 
which ignores, as is done here and in another recent 
publication I have been reading, Przyluski’s now 
famous book on the subject, in which the original 
authorities are translated from the Chinese and 
brilliantly interpreted. 

Much space is given up in this book to a consider- 
ation — on faulty lines — of the date of the Artha- 
^dstra of Kautilya ; as it is evidently not yet realised 
that there is no hope of arriving at a definite date 
till much more research has been done, it may be 
of use to mention those points which are fundamen- 
tal. Firstly only two quotations in literature are 
of real importance ; that from the Pratijndyaagan- 
dhardyana, assuming that the play is by a kavi of 
the first rank and that therefore it is Kautilya who 
is the borrower, gives us the upper limit, the author 
of the play being acquainted with Aivaghoto’s 
Buddhacarita, The lower limit is given by turn’s 
Jdtakamdld, but is unfortunately uncertain in its 
effwt (I never said, pace the author, that this work 
of Sura’s was translated into Chinese in 434 A.D.) 
Next a stringent lexicographical examination is 
required for words such as piistaka, nirdjana, nivi, 
etc., which seem to belong to a late period ; the 
earliest occurrence of each word in other works or 
inscriptions should be noted. There may also be 
words which dropped out of use in a later period. 
Further all technical terms and their earliest use 
elsewhere should be examined. Thus prakrti was 
evidently borrowed from that Saihkhya school, 
which postulated eight prakrtis as the primary 
constituents of the individual. Any cultural indi- 
cations, such as the use of war chariots, must by 
considered. Finally, detailed comparison is neces- 
sary of the exact stage of Kautilya *s political cate- 
gories and legal conceptions. Important work has 
already been done in this last direction, but with 
inconclusiv'e results for want of bearing in mind 
that, while the Arthasdstra is a unitary work, free 
from extensive interpolation, other legal and politi- 
cal works have had not the same fortune ; much 
circumspection is required in drawing conclusions. 
The indications at present point to some date in the 
early centuries of our era, but it would be absurd 
to bo dogmatic till some scholar of encyclopedic 
knowledge and sound judgment is prepared to spend 
years examining the evidence. 


E. H. Johnston 
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Encyclopedia Mundabica. By J. Hoffbcann, 
iQ coliaborstioa with A. van Emeien. VoU. !• Vll, 
A-J. lOX 7 J ; pp. XV, 2145. Patna, Govt. Press, 
1930-32. Rs. 48. 

Of recent years considerable attention has bera 
directed towards a group of languages spoken by 
three or four million people in the mountainous and 
jungle tracts between the Deccan and the Ganges 
valley. These are the Mui;idR or Kol languages. 
Attempts have been made to show their connection 
with languages further to the east, with which it 
has been alleged they form a so-called Austro -Asiatic 
group. On the other hand J. Przyluski, in a number 
of brilliant articles, has demonstrated that Sanskrit, 
and Indo- Aryan generally, borrowed at some early 
period a certain part of their vocabulary from lan- 
guages of this family. In these circumstances it was 
regrettable that so little material concerning these 
interesting, but rapidly disappearing, languages had 
been collected. Indeed the only considerable col- 
lection was Campbell’s San tali -English Dictionary. 
But in 1929 there began to appear the Santal Dictio- 
nary of P.O. Bedding, which marks a considerable 
advance on that of Campbell. And now, before 
that has been completed, there has come the exhaus- 
tive work of Father Hoffmann on a Muodari dialect 
closely akin to Santali. This work, of which half 
has been published, is both dictionary and wicydo- 
psedia. The importance of these long articles both 
for linguist and for anthropologist cannot be over- 
estimated. Not less important for both is the 
volume of illustrations which has already appeared ; 
nothing so instructive as this has appeared since Sir 
George Grierson’s famous jMoneer work in his Bihar 
Peasant Lije^ If in the remote past Indo-Aryan 
borrowed from the Munda languages, in more recent 
times these languages have been penetrated through 
and through with the vocabulary of their Indo- 
Aryan speaking neighbours. In many cases Fr. 
Hoffmann has indicated this, though there remain a 
considerable number of words certainly of Indo- 
Aryan origin which he has left unexplained. On the 
other hand he often makes comparisons with the 
Dra vidian languages, Oraon and Tamil. These have 
not much probative value ; Oraon is an unculti- 
vated language greatly penetrated by Munda ele- 
ments, while Tamil cannot safely be used by itself 
in attempting to establish original connection bet- 
ween Primitive Muoda and Primitive Dra vidian. 
No such comparisons will have much value until the 
comparative grammar of the Dra vidian languages is 
made, Singhalese, which the author classes as 
Dravidian, is of course Indo-Aryan. though it con- 
tains a considerable number of Dravidian and espe- 
ciallv Tamil loanwords. | 

Inaworkof this character and of this highscienti- | 
fic value it appears out of place to insert homilies on 
Roman Catholic doctrine, such as that on Marriage 
and Evolution, pp. 193-201, especially when the 
cost of production is borne by Government. 

At the present rate of production we may hope 
for the conchLsion of this great w^k in a compa- 
ratively short time. When that time comes, may 
we ask the editors to place all readers, and especially 
anthropologists, under a still further debt of grati- 
tude by adding a detailed index relating to the im- 
mense mass of anthropological material which the 


encyclopaadia contains, for at present there is no 
means of reference to a particular subject other than 
reading through the whole vast work or knowing the 
actual Mu^dari word relative thereto. 

R. L. Turner, 


Livro da Seita DOS Indios Orientais of Fr. 
Jacobo Fenicio, S.J. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Jarl Gharpentier, Ph.D. lOX 
in. ; pp. civ X 252. Upsala, 1933. 

Fr, Jacobo Fenicio, who laboured in Southern 
India from 1584 to 1632, when he died at Cochin, 
appears to have been a man of rare intellectual 
attainments and energy'. The discovery that a 
v'aluable anonymous manuscript in Portuguese ]>re- 
served in the British Museum (8loane MS. 1820) 
was written by him is due to Prof. Gharpentier, who 
with the help of Fr, G, Schurhammer ingeniously 
traced its authorship. It is this MS. that has now 
been carefully edited with a v'ery full historical and 
bibliographical introduction dealing with the growth 
of European acquaintance with India, and particu- 
larly with the early travellers and missionaries who 
have left records relating to its religious and social 
life. An interesting feature of Prof. Charpentier'a 
researches has been the identification of Fr. Manoel 
Barradas as the probable channel through whom tlic 
information recorded by Fenicio reached, and was 
utilised by, Faria y Sousa, Baldaeusand Ildephonsus. 

The notes alone are a veritable mine of biblio- 
graphical information, and the Index enables the 
reader to identify many names that appear in 
puzzling forms in the Portuguese text. Prof. 
Gharpentier has rightly appraised the value of this 
manuscript, and our only regret is that it has not 
been found prtfccticable to append, as originally 
projected, an English translation for the use of those 
not conversant with Portuguese. 


Indian History for Matriculation, by K. P. 

Mitra, M.A., B.L. 7X4J in.; pp. x 365; 

20 sketch maps and numerous text illustrations. 

Calcutta, Macmillan Co., 1933. 

To giv'e within the limits of a little volume like 
this a connected survey of the history of the conti- 
nent of India from prehistoric times dowm to the 
year 1932 is a task before which most scholars would 
quail, and Mr. Mitra deserves commendation for the 
degree of success attained. 3’he test of such a work 
lies chiefly in the disijrimination shown in the Heier- 
tion of matter for mention ; and, on the whole, w e 
think discretion has been suitably exercised m this 
respect. The author has endeavoured to deal im- 
partially with the thorny questions of racial and reli- 
gious differeuf^es that have so largely influenced the 
history of the continent. The lx)ok is not a more 
list of events and dates ; continuity of narrative has 
been steadily kept in view, and cultural and econo- 
mic conditions have also received attention. The 
illustrations have been well chosen. 


L’OeUVRE DE la DkLkOATION ARCHKOLOOIQrE j:x 

Afghanistan fl9J2-1032) : 1, .\rrheologie bond- 

dhique, by J. HacKiv. lOJXTJ in.; pp 79. 
61 figures, Tokyo, Maisoa Franc o-Japona iso, 
1933. 
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M. H^kin gives a Inrief summary (with refereocea 
to the detail^ reports hitherto published) of the 
results achieved by the French Archaeological Dele> 
gation at various sites in Af^ianistan. The vohime 
is illustrated 1^ a numb^ of excellently reproduced 
plates. These researches were initiate under the 
expert guidance cf M. Alfred Foucher, and continued 
by MM. Godard, Hackin, Barthoux and others. 
Interest will cmtre chiefly pkerhaps round the dis* 
coveries at B&miy&d and the quantity and character 
of the finds at Hadda (the Hi-lo ol Hsuan-tsang) 
some 5 miles south of Jalalab&d (the ancient Nagar&> 
h&ra), specimens of which are now on view in the 
Mus4e Guimet, Paris. It may be said that the 
stuccos recovered from the latter site have revealed 
a development of ‘ Greco<Buddhist * art of which 
the sculptures of Gandh&ra and Udyana previously 
known to us give no conception. Here we have not 
the traditional, almost stereotyped figures of Gan- 
dhara, but figures evidently of actual living types — 
of local rulers perhaps, of the uncultured inhabitants 
of the surrounding regions, of ‘ Scythians ’ that 
may have followed a Kadphises or Kmiishka, and 
possibly of Hu^as and even Mongols. Attmtion is 
drawnri to the affinities of certain figures with 
examples of Grecian sculpture in the museums of 
Europe ; and some of the work reminds us forcibly 
of Gothic and medieval art. One is tempted indeed 
to speculate as to what artistic developments might 
have been achieved in this region had they not been 
suppressed by the inroads and devastations of the 
Hunas, and later of the armies of Islam. Short 
accounts are given of the excavations at Pait&v& 
and Begram, near the modem Charikar, and of the 
sculpture, paintings and fragments of MSS. found in 
and around the grottos at B&miySn. Here and in 
the vale of Kakrak nearby, and again at Dolhtar-i- 
Noshlrw&n, about 80 miles farther north, we meet 
with much evidence of Sasanian influence. The 
dearth of finds at Balkh and its vicinity has bem 
described and explained by M. Foucher elsewhere. 


MEDI.EVAL Temples of the Dakhan, by H. Cou- 
SENS. A. S. I. Imperial Series, vol. XLVIII. 
13X10 in. ; pages iiiX85 ; map, 114 plates and 17 
illustrations in the text. Calcutta, Govt, of India 
Press, 1931. 

This volume deals chiefly with temples in the 
Thfina, Khftndesh, NAsik, Ahmadnagar, SatftrA and 
Sholfipur districts of the Bombay Presidency, in 
Berar and at Aundha in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions which date from the i)eriod of the 
Yadava rulers and their feudatories, to which the 
term Hem&dpantl has been rather indiscriminately 
applied. The descriptions contain more detail than 
is given in Burgess’s Lists prepared in 1885 and 
revised by Mr. Cousens himself in 1897. Of the 
plates, 63 are reproductions of photographs of the 
temples, etc., while 51 are plans and drawings of 
particular features. Many of the photographs are 
wanting in definition of detail, which may be due to 
weathering and crumbling cf the stone (amygda- 
loidal trap) generally used, or to inexpert photo- 
graphy or perishing of the negatives, or perhaps to 
a combination of these causes. 

ancient capital of the 
Silaharas named in several inscriptions, the site of 
which has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
Mr. Cou^s suggests that remains traceable about a 
mile to the north of Marol village on Sillsette Island 


profaaldy mark the ntnatkm of this town ; but the 
reaacsaa given do not appear to be convincing. 

a E. A. W. O. 


BiTIXSXIK DX Z.*6oOUB FXAir^AlSX D*£xnt£VB 

OaiEifT,T<nne XXXI, Noe. 3 A 4. Pp. 365+709; 

83 plaice and 40 iUustratimie in tmct. Hanoi, 
1932. 

The perueal of an iaeoe thia fine publication 
always affords both pleasure and instruct i<m. 
Am<aig the contents of the present number is a paper, 
lavishly illustrated good plates and drawings, by 
M, J. Y. Claeys on “The Archeology ot Siam ”, 
which will be of special interest to our readers in 
view the r^erences to Indian infitrances. The 
difficulty of presenting a compr^ensive account of 
the evtdution of architectural design in Siam is 
enhanced by the invasions of different races to which 
the coimtry has been subject. M. Claeys gives a 
brief historic survey of the varieties of art that are 
represented in the extant rttnains. The impl^n^ts 
of neolithic age resemble those found throu^out the 
Indo-C^bineee p^insula. The early colonists from 
India, who carried with th^n their religion and cul- 
ture, probably met with abcMigines of Indonesian 
type, such as are found in modem Ckunbodia and 
S. Annam. These oolcmists seem to have come from 
the east coast of India, judging from the type of 
characters used in the early inscriptions. From 
CThinese sources we first hear of the extensive king- 
dom of F ou-nan ; and some idea of its art is probably 
to be had from certain statues found at 6rl T’ep. 
* Primitive Khmer ’ art was introduced from Kam- 
buja, which absorbed Fou-nan, while about the same 
time in the NW. comer of the gulf was developed 
what has called ' the art of Dvaravati % which 
is ex^nplified as far north as Lamp’un. The in- 
fluence of Buddhism then becomes marked, and we 
notice affinities with the Gupta art of India. From 
the 7th century the influence of the 8rlvijaya power 
is seen, ©.g., at sites on the Malay peninsula ; and 
characteristics of Indo-Javanese and Cham art are 
noticed. Khmer inspiration ccrnies with the western 
extension of Cambodian power from the 10th to 12tb 
centuries. Meanwhile the T’ais were filtering into 
the Menam valley, and in the 13th century had 
established thraiselves at Sukhot’ai, Lamp’un and 
C ieng Mai. It is the school of Sukhot’ai, where 
Khmer and T’ai architecture became blended, that 
has handed down the classical type of the Siamese 
image of the Buddha. Thence also developed the 
architectural and sculptural types now known as 
Siamese. M. CHaeys points to the architectural 
resemblance between (1) the MahabodhI temple at 
Bodh Gaya and (2) that at Pagfin, and (3) the Wat 
Cet Yot at C’ieng Mai, suggesting that Bodh Gay5 
influence pcussed to Pag&n and thence overland to 
C’ieng Mai. Incidentally, we notice certain features 
of the Wat Mahath’at at Savank’alok {v. PI. LXIX 
and PI. LXXI) that also remind us of the Bodh 
Gaya temple, at all events before its “ restoration ” 
(completed 1884), e.g. the doesrways, one above the 
other, <m two stages, the eight sta^s of the central 
tower (there were ei^t tiers of niches. above the 
terrace at Bodh Gaya), and the stone railing that 
surrounds the ^closure. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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